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PREFACE. 


In many respects every commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Paul must traverse the same ground, and pursue 
the same plan. But, partly as a justification of enter- 
ing afresh on a field so often trodden, partly as an ex- 
planation of the design of this work, it may be advisable 
briefly to state the peculiarities of the Apostle’s argument 
generally, and of these two Epistles in particular, which 
I have endeavoured to bear in mind: 
Unlike the style of regular treatises, the language 
of St. Paul’s Epistles partakes in an eminent degree of 
the roughness and abruptness of the most familiar let- 
ters, whilst it also labours with the fervour and vehe- 
_ mence of the most impassioned oratory. Dictated for 
the most part, not written, his Epistles partake of the 
character of speeches rather than of compositions. He is 
in them the speaking Prophet, not the silent Scribe. He 
almost always conceives himself as “‘ present in spirit ;” 
as ‘speaking ” to his readers face to face; his Epistle, in 
his mind, becomes himself; and through it he appears 
_ among them as Elijah before Ahab, as himself before 
Felix. Every sentence is aimed at some special object — 


is influenced by some immediate impulse —is lit up 
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by some personal joy, or darkened by some personal 
sorrow or apprehension. For this reason it is neces- 
sary, beyond what is required in ordinary writings, to 
keep constantly before us both the Apostle and his 
readers; what they expected from him, what he expected 
from them, and what was the mood or association 
with which he dictated, not merely the Epistle in 
general, but, so far as we can ascertain, each particular 
portion. 

Further, the Apostle’s style is of that irregular and 
complex kind which often requires an analysis of every 
particle of a sentence, in order to exhibit its structure 
and purpose. In some respects its outward aspect closely 
resembles that of two men, very different from each 
other and from him — Thucydides and Oliver Cromwell. 
In all three there is a disproportion between thought 
and language, the thought straining the language till 
it cracks in the process—a shipwreck of grammar 
and logic, as the sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts ont 
of and into each other, often to the utter entangle- 
ment of the argument which is framed out of them. 
In the case of St. Paul, there are also peculiar forms of 
speech, which he finds it impossible to resist, and which 
whilst, from their frequent recurrence, they help to ex- 
plain each other, almost always act with disturbing 
force on the sentences in which they occur. Such, 
for example, is his habit of balancing two parts of a 
sentence against each other — the joint product, as it 
were, of the Hebrew parallelism and the Greek syllo- 
gism or dilemma. Or again, the unexpected burst 
into doxology or solemn asseveration. Or the appro- 
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priation of the arguments of those against whom, or for 
whom he is pleading, to his own person — the “ trans- 
ferring” to himself “in a figure” what properly belongs 
to others. Or the long digressions, almost after the 
manner of Herodotus, suggested by a word —a remi- 
niscence —an apprehension. Or the sudden rise into 
successive stages of flight, through the various stages 
of spiritual life, not halting till he reaches the throne of 
God. 
Yet further, it has been attempted to follow out, not 
only the train of argument and the construction of 
sentences, but the image presented by each separate 
word. Never was there a truer description of any style 
than that which Luther gives of the style of the 
Apostle: “ The words of St. Paul are not dead words ; 
they are living creatures, and have hands and feet.” 
Each word has, as it were, a law, a life, a force of its 
own. It has grown up under the shade of some ad- 
jacent argument, or it has been tinged with the colour- 
ing of its Hebrew original, or of some neighbouring pas- 
sage in the version of the Seventy, or has been animated 
with a vigour before unknown, through the Christian 
and Apostolical use to which it is now for the first time - 
applied. And it propagates itself through new sen- 
tences, words, paragraphs, chapters grown out of it as 
out of some prolific seed of the natural world. 

Yet again, the arguments and words of the Apostle, 
unlike those of common writers, have furnished mate- 
rials for systems, for opinions, for doctrines, for prac- 
tices — sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly deduced 
from them — but still so far connected with them, that 
the image of the Apostolical Epistles can never be com- 
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plete, unless we note the associations with which the 
lapse of many centuries has invested them. 

And, finally, there is hardly any considerable section 
of either of these two Epistles (but especially of the 
first) that has not exercised some important influence, 
or contained some important lesson, for all the future 
history of mankind — some truth, which is here for the 
first time clearly set forth-——some duty, which is here 
most energetically urged — some trait of the Apostle’s 
character, which is here most completely illustrated. 

On the other hand, I have made no attempt to go be- 
yond this. To enumerate the conflicting interpretations 
of each passage, except where the various interpretations 
themselves are necessary to represent the meaning or 
complete the history of the passage— to frame new 
systems from the text of the Apostle — or to justify 
and attack existing systems by his language — would be 
to divert the reader's attention from the one object 
which is intended to be presented to him. Such a 
course will, perhaps, disappoint some readers; but it is 
a course which may safely be left to vindicate itself. Not 
only must we remember, according to the old saying, 
that the Scripture is its own best interpreter; but also 
that, by being left to interpret itself, it actually yields 
new instruction which else would be lost or over- 
looked. To any one who thus carefully endeavours to 
reproduce “the argument, the whole argument, and 
nothing but the argument” of the Apostle, the page, 
which before seemed dead and colourless, will be lit 
up at once by living pictures — by the lights and 
shades of many trains of complex thought, which 
belong strictly to its history, and can only be arrived 
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at through a study of its history. Words and ideas 
which have often been confined to the use of par- 
ticular sections or parties of the Church, when seen 
in their original meaning and connexion recover their 
independence, and seem to have once more a long 
race to run through the mouths of many generations. 
The direct, practical, personal application which the 
Apostle’s arguments had, at the time when they were 
originally used, if at first sight it might seem to limit 
the universality of their meaning, on second thoughts 
opens, deepens, and widens their application a hundred- 
fold, in proportion as we see the close connexion which 
they had with the practical life of man. 

Thus much would apply to most, if not to all, of the 
Pauline Epistles. The two Epistles to Corinth have. a 
special interest of their own. In the first place, they 
are, in one word, the historical Epistles. The First 
Epistle to Corinth gives a clearer insight than any 
other portion of the New Testament into the institu- 
tions, feelings, opinions of the Church of the earlier period 
of the Apostolic age. Written, with the exception of the 
two Epistles to Thessalonica, first of any of: St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and, so far as we know, first of any of the 
writings of the New Testament, it is in every sense the 
earliest chapter of the history of the Christian Church. 
The Second Epistle, though possessing less of general 
interest, is yet the most important document in relation 
to the history of the Apostle himself. No other portions 
of the New Testament throw an equal amount of light 
at once on his personal character and feelings and on the 
facts of his life. The illustrations which the First Epistle 
furnishes on the general history of the Apostolical 
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Church, the Second Epistle furnishes on the biography 
of St. Paul. Both these lessons it has been the purpose 
of the following pages to draw out as fully as possible. 
It may be further remarked, that the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians disclose a remarkable passage in the 
Apostle’s life, as a distinct whole. The incidents, on 
which the two letters turn, have a continuous interest— 
a beginning, middle, and end of their own. Something 
of the same kind may be seen in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, and also in the four Epistles of the 
Roman Imprisonment. But in none can we trace so 
clearly, as in the two successive addresses to Corinth, 
the fluctuations of feeling —the change of plan — the 
effect produced by the tidings from his converts on the 
Apostle — by the conduct and words of the Apostle on 
his converts. Writers of fiction sometimes tell their 
story through epistolary correspondence. The story of 
the real life of the Apostle is told through the medium 
of the two letters to the Corinthians; and it has been 
here attempted to present that story in its different 
aspects, as it is gradually unrolled before our eyes. 


The arrangement, which has been planned with a 
view to these several points, is as follows: 

Each Epistle, and each Section of each Epistle, is 
prefaced by a statement of the circumstances necessary 
to render intelligible the position which the Apostle 
takes up. Each Section, wherever the case admits of 
such a distribution, is followed by a statement of the 
results, either in Christian history or Christian truth, 
which that section has contributed to establish. In 
some instances, as in the 11th, 12th, and 14th Chapters 
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of the First Epistle, these remarks have necessarily as- 
sumed the form of distinct Essays on the several sub- 
jects of the Apostolical Eucharist and worship, and the 
gifts of the Spirit. But, as a general rule, they are con- 
fined to the especial object of each particular argument. 

To each Section is appended a Paraphrase of its con- 
tents, in the hope of bringing out more clearly the 
meaning of the whole passage, even at the necessary cost 
of diluting, and, it may be feared, at times-lowering the 
dignity and simplicity of the original. 

In the Notes, already perhaps too diffuse, I have, as a 
general rule, given only such quotations as seemed ab- 
solutely needed to establish the points in question; and 
have also excluded all reference to individual commen- 
tators. It will, of course, be understood that, so far as they 
were known to me, they have all been consulted; and 
it is hoped that no interpretation of a passage has been 
rejected or adopted, without due consideration of the 
arguments that have been urged for or against it. The 
only cases where special explanations or annotations are 
mentioned, are either where the interpretations have in 
themselves a distinct historical value, as representatives 
of great schools of theology, or where, as often in the 
case of Bengel, the wisdom or beauty of their expres- 
sion demands a distinct record or; finally, where the 
works referred to are repertories of quotations from 
Jewish or classical authors, as in the case of Wetstein, 
Schéttgen, Lightfoot, and Heydenreich.’ 


1 Most of the commentaries on the Epistles to the Corinthians are con- 
tained in the great collections, ancient and modern, of annotations on the 
New Testament. The special writers on these two Epistles are few in 
number, — Heydenreich, Billroth, Osiander, Meyer, and Reiche, in Ger- 
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The genuineness of these Epistles has never been 
disputed; and, as the internal evidence is a sufficient 
guarantee of that genuineness without any external 
support, it is needless to say more on this subject than 
to point out the great interest attaching to two abso- 
lutely undisputed documents of such importance to 
the history of the period. Whatever facts or statements 
are proved by these Epistles, will be accepted as proved 
by the severest criticism that has ever been applied to 
any ancient remains of whatever kind. 

The Text is that which Lachmann has published as 
the nearest approach to the authentic text of the three 
first centuries. The grounds for preferring his text to 
any other are elsewhere stated! It may be enough 
here to observe, that whilst, on the one hand, the differ- 
ences between this and the Received Text very rarely 
affect the sense, on the other hand, they materially in- 
crease the force and simplicity of the style; and it 
is this consideration which to one unskilled in MSS. 
is the most convincing proof of their antiquity. There 
is a rudeness in form, an abruptness in construction, 
@ vivacity in expression, which convey an irresistible 
impression of primitive originality, analogous to that 
which is produced by an ancient edifice compared 
with a modern imitation. 

The variations in the Received Text? are inserted at the 
foot of the Text, with the exception of such as are of 


many, are the most important. To these I would add a MS. commentary 
on a large portion of these Epistles by Mr. Price, to which I had the advan- 
tage of access several years ago, when I first undertook this work. 

1 See Mr. Jowett’s Preface to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

2 The only important variations are those in 1 Cor. vii. 5. 33., ix. 15.,, 
- xiii. 3., xv. 51.; 2 Cor. x. 12., xii. 1. 
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perpetual recurrence (such as orm for odrms, and éoriy 
for éori, before vowels). In the Commentary they are 
noticed only in cases either where the authority is 
nearly equal, or where they suggest some general remark. 
The deviations between Lachmann’s first and second 
editions, which are trifling, are distinctly mentioned 
whenever they occur, as well as any cases in which I 
have ventured to prefer another reading to that which 
he has adopted. 

For the sake of understanding the occasional refer- 
ences tothe MSS., as well as with the view of giving in a 
concise form the basis of the Text which has been 
followed, it may be as well to extract from the pre- 
faces of Wetstein, Tischendorf, and Mr. Alford, in their 
respective editions of the New Testament, the names 
of the chief MSS. on which the Greek text of the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians is founded. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians are contained, 
with more or less completeness, in eleven uncial MSS., 
written between the 4th and 9th Centuries. 


Date. : 
The Sth century. A. (the Alexandrine), in the British Museum. 
Omitting 2 Cor. iv. 13—xii. 6., éxlerevoa 
eee ef épov. 
The 5th century. B. (the Vatican), at Rome. 


The 5th century. CC, (of Ephrem), at Paris. Omitting 1 Cor. i. 
, 1. 2., TlavAoc .. - Hyay., vii. 18—ix. 6., xiii. 8 
-——XV. 40. 


The 6th century. JD, (so called from an erroneous supposition of 
its being a continuation of Beza’s MS. D.). 
Claromontanus (from the Monastery of Cler- 
mont, near Beauvais), at Paris. It has been 
touched by several hands, whose corrections 
are marked D!. D?. D'. 
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The 6th century. JS. (once at St. Germain’s, and hence called 


‘“‘Sangermanensia,” now) at St. Petersburg. 
A faulty copy of D. 


The 10th century. F, (Augiensis, so called from the Monastery 


The 9th century. 


The 6th century. 


of Reichenau (“ Augia major” or “ Dives”) 
in Switzerland), at Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Omitting 1 Cor. iii. 8—16., 6 gurevur . . rov 


Seow. 


G. Boernerianus (so called from its first owner, 


Professor Boerner, of Dresden), at Dresden. 
Omitting 1 Cor. vi. 7—14. én bey oo e Ouvas 
pews atrov. 


H. Coislinianus (so called from its first pos- 


sessor Bishop Coislin, of Metz), at Paris. A 
mere fragment, only containing eleven verses 
of the First Epistle (x. 22—xi., 29., xi. 
9—16.). 


The 7th century. F*, Coislinianus 1. (so called from the same 


The 9th century. 


The 9th century. 


bishop), at St. Germain’s, A fragment only 
containing two verses of the First Epistle 
(vii. 39., xi. 29.), and three of the Second 
(ili. 13., x. 7., xi. 83.). 


J. Angelicus Romanus (so called from Car- 


dinal Angelo Mai), at Rome. With this 
most of the readings of the Received Text 
agree. 


K. Mosquensis (at Moscow). Omitting 1 Cor. 


1. 1—vi. 13., Hatdocg .... ravrny cai. 1 Cor. 
Vill. 7—14.,, revéc d¢.. . axéBavey. 


* These Epistles are apparently contained in all the 
ancient versions; though, of some (the Persian and 
the Anglo-Saxon), only that portion which contains 
the Gospels (excluding, —— St. Paul’s Epistles) 


has been published. 
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Of the cursive MSS., between the 9th and 15th 
century, there are 300 containing St. Paul’s Epistles, 
all of them, doubtless, with these two Epistles. The 
proportion of this number to that of other parts of the 
New Testament is midway, there being 500 of the 
Gospels, 200 of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and 100 
ofthe Apocalypse.! There are, besides, 150 Lectionaries 
(2. e. extract-books) of the Gospels, and 60 of the Acts 
and Epistles. 


At the close of the Second Epistle I have subjoined 
two Appendices : First, the apocryphal correspondence 
between the Corinthians and St. Paul, preserved as 
canonical in the Armenian Church. Secondly, a brief 
account of the Authorized English Version of the two 
canonical Epistles, with such corrections and arrange- 
ments as may serve to place the sense and structure 
of the Epistles in a clearer form before the English 
reader. 


1 Tischendorf, Preef. p. Ixxv. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


CormnTH, at the time of the Christian era, was very 
different from the city of which we read in the narra- 
tives of Thucydides and Xenophon. The supremacy 
which had been enjoyed at earlier periods of Greek 
history by Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, in turn, 
had, in the last stages of that eventful drama, come 
round to Corinth, often before the ally and rival, but 
never till the last years of its independent existence the 
superior, of the other Grecian commonwealths. When 
the native vigour of the other states of Greece had been 
broken by the general submission to Alexander and his 
successors!, Corinth rose at once to that eminence to 
which the strength of her position as the key of the 
Peloponnesus, and the convenience of her central situa- 
tion for purposes of communication and commerce, 
would always have secured for her, had it not been for 


1 An excellent description of the state of Corinth at this period is to be 
found in Leake’s Morea, vol. iii. c. 28. Compare also the quotations from 
classical authors in Wetstein’s Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1.; the Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare and the Rev. J. S. Howson, vol. i, 
part vi..ch. xii., and the article “Corinthus” in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography. 
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The Epistles to Corinth, — perhaps it would be safer to 
say the first Epistle to Corinth,—alone of the larger 
Epistles, addresses itself to a church where the Gentile 
element is stronger than the Jewish; or, at least, where 
Christianity is expressly exhibited in its relation to the 
feelings, customs, and difficulties, not of Jewish, but of 
Gentile Christians. The importance with which these 
Epistles are thus invested is evident. It is true that 
‘Greece was now a subject-province without life or 
energy of its own, and that Grecian religion and 
philosophy were very different from what they were 
in the days of Pericles: the illustrations of these 
Epistles have to be sought not from Plato but from 
Plutarch, not from Sophocles but from Menander, 
not from the unadulterated purity of Athenian taste 
and knowledge, but from the mixed populations and 
mixed belic¢f of a degenerate racc, bound together under 
the sway of the pro-consul Gallio, whose inspirations, even 
if derived from his brother Seneca, must have been a poor 
exchange for the enlightened energy which directed the 
counsels of such men as TPeriander, Pisistratus, or even 
Demetrius of Phalerum. Still with every drawback, 
we are here, and (as far as the Epistles are concerned) 
here only, allowed to witness the earliest conflict of 
Christianity with the culture and the vices of the 
ancient classical world: here we have an insight, it 
may be only by glimpses, into the principles! which 
regulated the Apostle’s choice or rejection of the 
customs of that vast fabric of heathen society, which 
was then emphatically called “the world;” here we 
trace the mode in which he combated? the false pride, 


1 See 1 Cor. v. 1—10., vi. 1. 10. 12., vil. 12—24., viii. 1—13., ix. 21, 29., x. 
20, 21., xi. 2—16. The grounds of these allusions, and of all which follow, 
will be explained in the Notes on the Epistles. 

2 See i. 17., iii. 4. 1823, iv. 7—13., vi. 4, 12—20., viii. 1—7., x, 
1—15., 23 -33., xii. xiv. xv. 35—41. 
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the false knowledge, the false liberality, the false free- 
dom, the false display, the false philosophy to which an 
intellectual age, especially in a declining nation, is con- 
stantly liable; here more than any where else in his 
writings his allusions and illustrations are borrowed not 
merely from Jewish customs and feelings, but from 
the literature, the amusements, the education, the wor- 
ship of Greece and of Rome.! It is the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, as it were, in his own peculiar sphere, —in 
the midst of questions evoked by his own peculiar 
mission, — watching over churches of his own creation ; 
“Cif not an Apostle to others, doubtless to them,” ?— not 
pulling down, but building up,— feeling that on the 
success of his work then, the whole success and value 
of his past and future work depended. ‘The seal of 
his Apostleship were they in the Lord.”?® 

It is important to bear in mind this general character 
of the Epistles to the Corinthians, and of the Church 
of Corinth, irrespectively of the minuter details into 
which we may now descend, in order to illustrate 
more particularly the peculiar circumstances under 
which the two Epistles, but especially the first, were 
written. It is not necessary to describe at length the 
outward aspect which the city of Corinth presented at the 
time of St. Paul. Its natural features are well known. 
From the summit of the Acrocorinthus, or huge rocky 
hill, at the foot of which the town was situated, and on 
the top of which was the ancient as now the modern 
citadel, the eye takes in at a glance, what is slowly con- 
veyed by books, the whole secret of its importance as 
in classical, so also in sacred history. To the right and 


1 See ill. 12, 13., iv. 9. 13., ix. 24—27., xi. 14., xii. 12—26., XV. 31, 
33.3 2 Cor. ii. 1i1—16. Vv. 10. 
3 l Cor. ix.-2. 8 Ibid. 
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to the left extend the winding shores of the “double 
sea,” whose blue waters, threading their way through 
islands and promontories innumerable, open to east and 
west the communication which made it once and again 
the natural resting place in the Apostle’s journeys. 
From that little bay at Cenchree he was to take his de- 
parture for Ephesus and Jerusalem; up the course of 
that western gulf lay the direct route to Rome and to 
the far West, which even now he hoped to follow, and 
along which, at his second visit, he sent his Epistle 
to the Romans. In front lie the hills of northern 
Greece, and, on the coast of Attica, discerned by the 
glitter of its crown of temples, the Acropolis of Athens, 
the last scene of St. Paul’s preaching before he crossed 
the Saronic gulf. Behind rise the mountains of Pelo- 
ponnesus, the highlands of Greece; into their remote 
fastnesses there was no call for the Apostle to enter; 
and accordingly, in the city which guards their entrance, 
we see, in all probability, the southernmost point of 
his future travels. What was the appearance of the 
city itself we know to a certain extent from the de- 
tailed description of it by Pausanias one hundred years 
later. At present one Doric temple alone remains of 
all the splendid edifices then standing; but the imme- 
diate vicinity presents various features to which the 
Apostle’s allusions have given an immortal interest. 
The level plain, and the broken gullies of the isthmus, 
are still clothed with the low pine, which can still be 
identified by its modern name (zevx7) 1, from whose 
branches of emerald green were woven the garlands 
for the Isthmian games, contrasted by the Apostle? 
with the unfading crown of the Christian combatant. 
In its eastern declivities are to be seen the vestiges of 


1 See Sibthorpe's Flora Greoca, vol. x. p. 39., plate 949. 21 Cor. ix. 25. 
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that “stadium”,! in which all ran with such energy 
as to be taken as the example of Christian self- 
denial and exertion; and of that “theatre” or “am- 
phitheatre”? which conveyed to the Corinthians a 
lively image of what those sufferings were which 
are compared to “the fighting with beasts”® or to 
“the spectacle to the world, to angels and to men,” 
the Apostles “‘being set forth as the last in the file 
of combatants appointed unto death.”* We have 
but to restore those now desolate spots with the long 
avenues of statues and the white marble seats on the 
grassy slope of the hill and the temples, whose beauty 
made the name of Corinthian buildings (Ephyrez des) 
proverbial for magnificence, and which, standing 
as they did in their ancient glory amidst the new 
streets erected by Cesar on the ruins left by Mum- 
mius, may well have suggested the comparison of the 
‘“‘yold, silver, and precious marbles,” surviving the 
conflagration in which all meaner edifices of wood 
and thatch had perished ®,—and we shall have 
a sufficient conception of the outward objects which 
caught the Apostle’s eye in his arrival and re- 
sidence at Corinth. It is not so easy to imagine 
the internal as the external aspect of the city. That 
it was again a flourishing town is clear, though 
probably inferior in population and grandeur to what 
it had been before its destruction. The commerce 
which had been suspended during its century of deso- 
lation, had now had nearly another century to recover 
itself; and the attempt of Nero to dig a canal through 


1 1 Cor. ix. 24. 21Cor.iv.9. * 1Cor.xv.82. ‘4 1Cor.iv. 9. 
5 1 Cor. iii. 12. See Paus. Cor. i. 3., ii. 7. Heydenreich, Prolegom. in 
Ep. L. ad Cor. p. vii. 
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the isthmus, very nearly about the time of the Epistle, 
shows the importance attached to it as an emporium 
between the East and West. The Isthmian games, 
too, which even during the time of its desertion had 
still been celebrated under the charge of the neigh- 
bouring state of Sicyon, attracted many strangers to 
the spot every alternate year, and were still continued 
even down to the time of Julian. Though no doubt less 
remarkable for its wealth than in its earlier days, it must 
have been conspicuous, as is implied in various passages in 
these Epistles?, amongst the poverty-stricken towns of 
the rest of Greece; and Horace mentions the proverb 
“ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum,” as if it 
were still applicable in his time.? With the confluence 
of strangers and of commerce, which entitled it to the 
appellation of the Venice of antiquity, was associated 
the luxury and licentiousness which gave the name of 
Corinth an infamous notoriety*; and which, connected 
as they were in the case of the Temple of Aphrodite 
with religious rites, sufficiently explains the denunci- 
ations of sensuality to which the Apostle gives utter- 
ance in these Epistles’ more frequently and elaborately 
than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was celebrated 
for maintaining the character of a highly polished and 
literary society, such as (even without taking into ac- 


1 Paus. Cor. 2. Libanius, D. xxv. 

2 1 Cor. iv. 8., xvi. 2.; 2 Cor. viii. 2. 10., ix. 2. 5—1]. 

5 Lucian introduces Merichus as roy wdodaor, rev rdvv mrobcor, roy le 
K opiv8ou, roy rod\ag oAxudag éxovra,—ov averog ‘Aptoréac, xotowg Kai adrog 
wy.—Dial. Mort.xi.1. See also the passages from Aristides and Alciphron, 
quoted by Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

4 Jn the words KoperOcaZec8ar, KopivOia xdpa, &c. It is needless to refer 
more particularly to the numerous passages quoted at length in Wetstein 
on 1 Cor. i. 2., from Aristophanes, Plato, Cicero, Strabo, Dion Chrysostomus, 
Athenzus, Lucian, and Eustathius. 

> 1 Cor. v. 1., vi. 9—20., x. 7, 8.; 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1. 
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count its connection with Greek civilisation generally) 
furnishes a natural basis for much both of the praise 
and blame, with which the first Epistle abounds in 
regard to intellectual gifts! ‘“ At Corinth, you would 
learn and hear even from inanimate objects,” so said a 
Greek teacher within a century from this time; ‘so great 
are the treasures of literature in every direction, where- 
ever you do but glance, both in the streets themselves 
and in the colonnades; not to speak of the gymnasia 
and schools, and the general spirit of instruction and 
inquiry.” ? 

Thus far it was merely the type of a Greek com- 
mercial city, such as might have existed in the earlier 
ages of Grecian history. But the elements of which 
its population was composed were, in great part, such 
as Periander would have been startled to find under 
the shadow of his ancient citadel. Without interpreting 
too strictly the expressions of Pausanias and Strabo’, it 
is clear that the greater part of the settlement of Julius 
Cesar consisted not of Greeks, but of foreigners, and 
those chiefly freedmen. With this agrees the fact that 
of the Corinthian names which occur in the New Testa- 
ment*, Erastus, Phoebe, and Sosthenes are the only 
names of purely Greek origin, and of these the last was 
a Jew; whereas Gaius (or Caius), Quartus, Fortunatus, 
Achaicus, Crispus, Justus, are mostly such as indicate 
either a Roman or a servile origin. It is also probable 
that the much closer intercourse between Greece and 
the East, which had been brought about by the con- 


1 1 Cor. i. 22—ii. 16., i. 4, 5., iv. 7, 8., viii. 1., x. 15,, xiii. 1—9., xv. 35. 

2 Arist. in Neptun. p. 23., in Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

3 Paus. Cor. 2.: KépivOow oixotow ovdeig rév apyaiwy—irouwo Ce azo- 
oradivreg Ure ‘Pwpaiwy. Strabo, viii. 520. A.: xdduy dé xpovov Epnpog 
privaca 9 KépivOog advednpOn xadww ved Kaicapog rov Geou id rijy eipiray 
Exomodcg weppavrog rou adxedevOepicon yivoug weiorouc. 


4 1 Cor. i. 2. 14. 16., xvi.; 17 Rom. xvi. 21—23.; Acts, xvill. 8. 17. 
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quests of Alexander, would make itself especially felt 
in a commercial city like Corinth. The ‘ Orontes” 
(to use the expression of Juvenal) could certainly have 
mixed its waters with those of Pirene before it was fi- 
nally blended with the Tiber. And at this moment there 
was a reflux of the Jewish population from Rome back 
towards the East, in consequence of the decree of exile 
lately published by the Emperor Claudius. A Jewish 
synagogue existed with its rulers, and it is evident 
that the Apostle’s converts were familiar with the phra- 
seology of the Old Testament. Situated as it was half- 
way between Rome and Ephesus, men of all nations 
seem to have been constantly passing and repassing to 
one and the other through Corinth. Aquila of Pontus 
with his wife Priscilla are heard of now at Rome?, 
now at Corinth®, now at Ephesus.* Phebe of Cenchrese 
goes without difficulty from Corinth to Rome.® Fortu- 
natus, Achaicus, and Stephanas went from Corinth to 
visit the Apostle at Ephesus.® 

Such was the city of Corinth at the time when the 
Apostle entered its walls. From the wealthy and 
luxurious inhabitants themselves that visit could have 
attracted but little attention. A solitary Eastern tra- 
veller (for St. Paul was alone’ when he arrived) 
would be lost at once in the constant ebb and flow of 
strangers crossing each other at the Isthmus. But by 
the Apostle his arrival must have been regarded as of 
supreme importance. It was the climax, so to speak, 
of the second, and, in some respects, the greatest of his 
journeys. On his previous voyage he had been accom- 
panied by Barnabas and Mark, both closely connected 
with the parent Church of Jerusalem, and Barnabas 
possessed of an authority, outwardly at least, hardly 


1 Acts, xviii. 2. 2 Rom. xvi. 4. > Acts, xviii. 5. 4 1 Cor. xvi. 
5 Rom. xvi. 1. 6 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 7 1 Thess. iii. 1. 
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inferior to his own. Now, for the first time, he had 
left Antioch completely independent; Silas and Timo- 
theus were subordinate to him, not he in any sense to 
them, —the world was all before him where to choose, 
—and he was evidently determined to press on as far 
as the horizon of his hopes extended. Those hopes 
were indeed even then confined to Asia Minor; but 
when thrice overruled by preternatural intimations', 
he at last took the resolution— memorable for all time 
—of crossing over into Europe. How far his plan was 
deliberately formed and carried out, it is impossible to 
determine accurately. But it would seem as if, from 
the first, he had resolved to reach Corinth. The whole 
tone of the narrative is that of an onward march, and, 
although his departure from most of the Macedonian 
cities was hastened by the violence of the Jewish resi- 
dents, it is obvious that he was proceeding gradually 
southward, and when he arrived at Athens, he paused 
there, not as a final resting-place, but merely to wait 
for Silas and Timotheus?, and at last, impatient of the 
delay *, took his departure and arrived at Corinth. 
Here was the capital of Achaia,—and beyond this, so 
far as we know, he never advanced. Here, not for a 
short period of three weeks (as mostly heretofore), but 
for a time, hitherto unparalleled in his journeys, of a 
year and a half, he found his first Gentile home. 

It is not necessary*to dwell at length on the details 
of his preaching, further than as they illustrate his 
general conduct and the allusions of these Epistles. 
Here, as elsewhere, it was to his own countrymen that 
he first turned. It was apparently the absence of a 
Jewish synagogue at Athens, as a basis of operation, 
that made his sojourn there so intolerable to him.* The 


i Acts, Xvi. 6, 7. 10. 3 Acts, XVil. 15. 8 pI Thess. iil. 1. sd Ib. 
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house of Aquila and Priscilla, always, it would seem’, 
open to strangers, provided him with an abode at Co- 
rinth; and there, in company with them, according to 
the rule which he had already adopted in Macedonia? 
he maintained himself by manual labour in the trade of 
tent-making, which he had learned in his childhood in 
his native city, where it was extensively practised; it 
would seem from his frequent allusions to it that his 
appearance at Corinth in this capacity left a deep and 
lasting impression. For some weeks he taught in the 
synagogue, apparently as a Jew; warned, perhaps, by 
his experience in the northern cities of the danger of 
exciting an opposition from them before he had esta- 
blished a firm footing in this place. But on the arrival 
of his two companions from Macedonia, probably with 
the tidings of the zeal of the Thessalonian Christians, 
which incited him to write to them his two earliest 
Epistles, he could no longer restrain himself,—‘ he was 
pressed in the spirit,” —and “ testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was the Messiah.”® Instantly the same hostile 
demonstrations, the same burst of invective’, which he 
had encountered at Thessalonica and Berea, broke out 
in Corinth also. But he was now determined to stand 
his ground; and instead of giving way to the storm, 
and leaving the place, he fulfilled the precept of the 
Gospel, partly in the letter, partly in the spirit, — he 
stood up in the synagogue, and in*the face of his indig- 
nant countrymen, shook out from his robes the dust 
not of the city, where he determined now more than 
ever to remain, but of the synagogue, which he was 
determined now finally to abandon, and leaving the 
responsibility on themselves, declared his intention of 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 19.; Rom. xvi. 5. 3 1 Thess. ii. 9. 5 Acts, xviii. 5. 
* Avriragcopivwy, Bracpnpotyrwr. Acts, xvii. 6. > Matt. x. 14. ° 
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“ going henceforth to the Gentiles.” He had not far 
“to go.”1 Hard by the synagogue itself, was the 
house of a proselyte, Justus, which he turned im- 
mediately (so to speak) into a rival synagogue; and 
there, with a congregation, partly of the Jews who 
were struck by his teaching, amongst whom was to be 
reckoned Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, whom he 
baptized with his own hands, partly of the ever-increas- 
ing number of Gentile converts, amongst whom the 
household of Stephanas were the earliest, —he “ sat,” 
after the manner of the Rabbis, and taught with un- 
abated fervour “ the Cross of Christ.”? One further 
interruption he sustained from the hostility of his 
countrymen, headed, as it would seem, by Sosthenes, 
the successor of Crispus; but this was baffled by the 
imperturbable indifference of the proconsul Gallio, who, 
in accordance with the principles of the Roman law, 
as well as with the philosophical calmness of his own 
disposition, positively refused to hear a case which 
appeared to him not to fall within his jurisdiction.’ 
How critical this epoch was considered in the Apostle’s 
life is evident from the mention of the vision which ap- 
peared to him apparently on the night of his expulsion 
from the synagogue, in which “the Lord exhorted” him 
to lay aside all fear, and to speak boldly, — with the 
comfort so well known from the promise to the original 
Apostles, “I am with thee;” and the declaration that 
the reward of his labour would be great, “ for I have 
much people in this city.”* Such a consolation was 
only vouchsafed to the Apostle, so far as we know, thrice 
besides; once in the Temple at Jerusulem, shortly after 


1 Topetoopar. Acts, xviii. 6. 2 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

3 See the description of his character in the quotations in Wetstein on 
Acts, xviii. 12. 

* Acts, xviii. 10. 
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his conversion, once in the fortress of Antonia, and 
once in the terror of the shipwreck.!. The language 
used in the vision of itself implies both the anxiety 
under which he laboured, and the importance of his 
not giving way to it, as though he felt that he was now 
entering on a new and untried sphere, and needed 
especial support to sustain him through it. 

That the result justified the experiment is known to 
us from the first Epistle. To a degenerate state of 
society, such as that which existed in the capital of 
Greece at that time,—with a worn-out creed, which con- 
sisted rather in a superstitious apprehension? of un- 
seen powers than in any firm belief of an overruling 
Providence, — with a worn-out philosophy, which had 
sunk from the sublime aspirations of Plato and the 
practical wisdom of Aristotle, into the subtleties of the 
later Stoics or Epicureans,—with a worn-out character, 
in which little but the worst parts of the Greek mind 
survived, it is easy to conceive that the appearance of a 
man thoroughly convinced of the truth of his belief, 
dwelling not on rhetorical systems, but on simple facts, 
and with a sagacity and penetration which even the 
most worldly-minded could not gainsay, must have been 
as life from the dead. There were some converts® doubt- 
less from the wealthier citizens, but the chief impression 
was produced on the lower orders of society; “‘not many 
mighty, not many noble, not many wise,” but slaves 
and artisans were the class from which the Christian 
‘society at Corinth was mainly formed.‘ Through all 
1 Acts, xxii. 17., xxiii. 11., xxvii. 28. 


7 See the sketch of Paganism, in the First Chapter of Neander’s History 
of the Christian Church. 

8 So Erastus, the Treasurer of the city (Rom. xvi. 23. oixdvopog rij¢ 
wodewc), and Crispus, the President of the Jewish Synagogue (Acts, xviii. 8.; 
1 Cor. i. 14.), are mentioned by name. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 22., vii. 30, 31., 
and xvi. 2.; 2 Cor. ix. 7.10. 

4 1 Cor. i. 26. 
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these converts ran the same electric shock; they were 
a distinct body, separate from their countrymen and 
neighbours, and in their own persons they exhibited the 
most remarkable outward proof of the reality of their 
conversion ; not, indeed, by their altered lives, for in 
this respect they were often greatly deficient ; but by 
the sudden display of gifts of all kinds, such as they 
had either not possessed before or possessed only in a 
much lower degree. To the Apostle himself they looked 
with a veneration which must have been long unknown 
to any Grecian heart. No other Christian teacher had 
as yet interfered with his paramount claim over them ; 
he was “their father,”! and by his precepts* they en- 
deavoured to regulate the whole course of their lives. 

It was after eighteen months’ residence amongst such 
& congregation at Corinth that the Apostle took his 
departure from the port of Cenchres for Ephesus, where, 
after a short interval spent in Judea, he finally took 
up his residence for three years.’ Here he followed 
nearly the same plan as that which he had adopted at 
Corinth, first trying to establish his footing in the 
synagogue, and then erecting a separate school or syna- 
gogue in the house of one of his converts. It was 
towards the end of this period that he received accounts 
from Corinth which greatly agitated him. The Corin- 
thian Church, like almost all the Greek and Asiatic 
churches, combined two distinct elements; first, that 
consisting either of Jews or of proselytes, formed from 
the class to which the Apostle first addressed himself, 
and therefore exercising considerable influence over the 
whole body of which it was the nucleus; secondly, the 
mass of Gentile converts which sprang up during 


1 1 Cor. iv. 14, 15.3 2 Cor. xi. 2. * mMapaddcee. 1 Cor. xi. 2. 
3 Acts, xx. 31. 
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the later stages of the Apostle’s preaching, and which 
at Corinth, from the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, must have much outnumbered the others.! 
During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth, the jealousy and 
hostility which naturally existed between these two 
sections of the church had apparently lain dormant; 
but, when he was removed, their animosities, encou- 
raged no doubt by the factious and disputatious spirit 
so inveterate in the Greek race, burst forth, and the 
Christian community was divided into various parties, 
formed, as far as can be ascertained by the various 
crossings of these two main divisions, amongst each 
other. The Gentile party was considerably in the as- 
cendant, both from their superior numbers, and also 
from the as yet undiminished influence of the personal 
character and authority of St. Paul. But whether it 
was that the Jewish party suddenly recovered their 
strength after the Apostle’s departure, or that Peter 
and “the brethren of the Lord,”? or teachers preaching 
in their name, had visited Corinth in -the interval, it is 
certain that they? had gained sufficient ground to call 
themselves by a distinct name, and to impugn St. Paul's 
authority, first covertly*, and then, a few months later, 
openly and vehemently.° In the interval between St. 
Paul’s first and second visit to Ephesus, the Corin- 
thian Church had also received the instructions of the 
great Alexandrian teacher Apollos, who had been sent 
thither by Aquila and Priscilla, and his name also had 
become a rallying point for one section of the Church, 
—probably that which hung half-way between the ex- 
treme Jewish and the extreme Gentile party. Apollos 


1 See 1 Cor. xii. 2. 2 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

$ The more detailed representation of this party is reserved for the Notes 
on | Cor. i. 10., and the Introduction to the Second Epistle. 

* 1 Cor. ix. 1—85. 5 2 Cor. x.—xii. 
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himself had left Corinth and returned to Ephesus’, but 
his partisans still continued to foment the factious, and 
apparently were, after those who attached themselves 
to Paul, the most important in the place. To the evils 
of animosity and violence between the different teachers 
which this party spirit naturally engendered, was added 
the tendency of the Gentile faction to carry their views 
of Christian freedom to the extreme of licence. The 
profligacy which disgraced the heathen population of 
Corinth was not only practised, but openly avowed 
and gloried in, by some of the advocates of Christian 
liberty.2, The disputes were carried to such a pitch, 
and the boundaries between the heathen and Christian 
parts of the community were so little regarded, that 
lawsuits between Christians were brought into the 
Roman and Greek courts of justice.*? The sacrificial 
feasts were attended without scruple even when held in 
the colonnades of the temples.* The Christians of Co- 
rinth were disturbed by the women throwing off the 
head-dress which the customs of Greece and of the East 
required®; the most solemn ordinance of Christian bro- 
therhood was turned into the disorderly and careless 
festivity of a Grecian banquet. And even the better 
points of their character, which had formed the basis of 
the Apostle’s commendations and of their own advance 
in Christian knowledge and power, had been pushed to 
excess or extravagance. The strong taste for intellectual 
speculation, which three centuries of political servitude 
had not been able to subdue in the Greek mind, led 
them to attach an undue importance to those points 
in their teachers, or in Christianity itself, which most 
nearly resembled the rhetorical display or the logical 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 2 v. 1., vi. 10. 3 vi. 1—10. 
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subtleties in which the sophists and rhetoricians of later 
Greece indulged: hence apparently the slight put by 
some on the simplicity of the preaching of Paul’; hence 
the exaltation of purely intellectual excellences, and 
(as in the case of the Crucifixion of Christ, and the 
general Resurrection) the exaggeration of purely in- 
tellectual difficulties?; hence, in- some instances, an 
adoption of the extreme view of some of the old phi- 
losophers, regarding an entire separation from the 
world as necessary ®; hence an over-estimate of those 
preternatural gifts which tended to astonish and excite, 
and an unjust depreciation of those which tended only 
to instruction and to improvement. These views, 
combined with an overweening consciousness of the 
important position which the Corinthian congregation 
held in the Christian world as the most highly 
favoured of all the Gentile churches, led also to 
a pride and self-satisfaction which not only induced 
them to look down on all other Christian bodies, 
but also soured in the hearts of individuals the milk 
of human kindness, and extinguished the light of 
Christian love which ought to have been the charac- 
teristic mark of every Christian society.© With these 
dangers, which, as proceeding chiefly from the Gentile 
element in Corinth, affected the larger part of the com- 
munity, were united others from the opposite quarter. 
The Jewish part of the Church, always liable to be 
influenced by their unconverted countrymen, was not 
likely to amalgamate easily with men who carried their 
views of liberty to such an excess as was popular with 
the Gentile Christians at Corinth; and, although at 
present they were not sufficiently powerful to make 


1 ii. 1—5, 2 4.17, 18., il. 1., viii. 1., xv. 35. 3 vil. 1—5, 
4 xii. 1., xiv. 40. 5 i, 2., iv. 7, 8., vii. 17., xi. 16., xiv. 36. 
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their influence generally felt, yet their exaggerated 
scruples on the subject of sacrificial feasts’, and of 
mixed marriages, increased the difficulties of the Gen- 
tile believers? ; and amongst themselves there were 
_already mutterings of discontent and suspicion against 
the Apostle, which foreboded the storm that was to 
break out a few months later against his character 
and authority.® 

It is not to be supposed that St. Paul was unpre- 
pared for such intelligence. The germs of the evil 
must have been sufficiently apparent while he was still 
at Corinth, and the constant communication between 
that city and Ephesus must have brought him con- 
tinual information of the state of the Corinthian Church; 
and it would appear‘ that he had sent Timotheus, 
his favourite pupil, who most fully entered into the 
Apostle’s feelings, to recall to them the image of his 
teaching and life, which he knew from report was in 
danger of losing its hold upon their recollections; and 
probably also (though this is not expressly stated) 
to communicate to them the intention which he had 
then formed, of leaving Ephesus at the beginning 
of the spring, crossing the A‘gean Sea to Greece, and 
paying two visits to Corinth,—one immediately on 
his landing, and a second later on in the year, after 
seeing the Churches in Macedonia. Timotheus was ac- 
companied by Erastus , in‘all probability the same as 
the treasurer of Corinth, who would then be in a posi- 
tion to recommend him to the Corinthian congregation, 
having perhaps himself brought from Corinth some 
tidings of their disorders. But®, after the departure 


1 vill, 1—12., 3 xii, 12—16. $ ix. 1—8. 
$ iv. 17.3; Acts, xix. 22. 5 Acts, xix. 22.; Rom. xvi. 23.; 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
® It is assumed throughout these pages that there were no visits of St. Paul 
to Corinth besides those mentioned in Acts, xviii. 1., xx. 2., and no Epistles, 
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of these two men, the rumours became still darker, — 
and two points in particular seem to have determined 
the Apostle to take some strong measures to check 
the growing evil. One was the information which he 
received from the household— probably the slaves —of 
Chloe — whether resident at Corinth or at Ephesus 
it is difficult to say, but certainly well known to the 
Corinthian Christians— that the factions at Corinth 
had reached a formidable height, and that their dis- 
putes had descended even into social life and into the 
privacy of Christian communion.? The other, and more 
alarming, was the fact of an incestuous marriage, scan- 
dalous even to the heathen, of a man with his father’s 
wife. This, combined with the general accounts of 
their state, was sufficient to induce the Apostle to send 
at once to Corinth without waiting for the announce- 
ment of the arrival of Timotheus, to insist upon the 
expulsion of the offender from the Christian community‘, 
and then to delay his own visit to Corinth till after 
his visit to Macedonia, so as to leave time for his in- 
junctions and his warnings to have their proper effect.5 

The circumstances of the Apostle himself at this 
conjuncture were such as to render the reception of 
such men peculiarly trying. Whilst the Corinthian ~ 
Christians had been thus indulging their own specula- 
tions and passions, and absorbed in the contemplation 
of themselves and of their greatness and dignity, — 
he had for three years been continuing his arduous 
labours in a city hardly less important than Corinth 
itself— the capital, in fact, of Asia Minor, as Corinth 
was of Greece. In Ephesus he had supported himself, 


except the two now extant in the New Testament. The grounds for this 
assumption will appear in the notes on 2 Cor. ii. 1.; 1 Cor. v. 9. 
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as in Greece, with his own hands!, and devoted himself, 
with all the fervour of his impassioned character, to the 
superintendence of the Church ?; he had, moreover, been 
recently exposed to great personal danger®, whether the 
expressions which he uses relate to a literal combat 
in the Amphitheatre, or to the tumult of Demetrius.* 
His labours, too, had evidently extended from Ephesus 
to the cities in the adjacent district; and it was pro- 
bably in some of these journeys that he underwent 
those hardships of which he speaks as recent, “ perils 
from the robbers” in the neighbouring mountains, 
who afterwards seized on a later Apostle in the same 
vicinity ®— “ perils from the river-torrents” which so 
characterise the winter-travels of all those regions.® 

It may therefore easily be conceived that the Apostle 
would seize the first opportunity for the expression of 
his own wounded feelings, and of his sense of the sin 
of his converts. Such an opportunity presented itself 
in the arrival at Ephesus of three trustworthy members 
of the Corinthian Church, Fortunatus, Achaicus, and 
Stephanas’, bearing an Epistle from that portion of 
their body (at this time by far the largest) which 
sincerely reverenced the Apostle’s authority, asking 
for a solution of various questions which their internal 
disputes had suggested, on the subject of marriage, 
of the sacrificial feasts, and of spiritual gifts’, and 
containing also assurances of their general adherence 
to his precepts.® A reply to these questions re- 
quired a detailed letter from himself—and this at 
once afforded an occasion for the outpouring of the 
sorrow and indignation uppermost in his heart, and 


ye 


1 Acts, xx. 34. 2 Ib. 31. 3 1 Cor. xv. 30—32. 
* Acts, xix. 21—4}. 5 Euseb. II. E. iii. 23. 
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to which he felt that he must give vent before he 
could proceed to the calm consideration of their dif- 
ficulties. The combination of these circumstances 
rendered it the most important emergency in which 
(so far as we know) he had ever been called, up to 
this time, to express himself in writing. Whether the 
Epistle to the Galatians was composed before or after 
this period, it is impossible to determine. But great 
as were the principles involved in that controversy, 
the situation of the Churches in Galatia — in secluded 
villages in the heart of Asia Minor— bears no com- 
parison with the situation of a congregation placed in 
the eyes of the whole civilised world in the capital of 
Greece. That congregation in which the Apostle had 
laboured with unusual exertions and apparently with 
unusual success, was torn by factions, and polluted by 
excesses, which would bring disgrace on the Christian 
name, and break up the very foundations of Chris- 
tian society. The feelings of St. Francis, in fore- 
boding the corruptions of his Order —of Luther, on 
hearing of the insurrection of the peasants of Suabia, 
or the enormities of the Anabaptists of Munster— afford 
a faint image of the Apostle’s position in dealing with 
the first great moral degeneracy of the Gentile Churches. 
But if the importance of the crisis demanded the utmost 
energy, so also it demanded the utmost wisdom. Of 
all the Epistles, perhaps there is not one so syste- 
matically arranged, or in which the successive steps of 
the Apostle’s mind are so clearly marked, as this, -—— 
and we can therefore unfold, with more than usual con- 
fidence, the process of its composition. 

The Apostle was at Ephesus. It is perhaps too 
much to presume that any traces of the scenes from 
which he wrote can be traceable in his Epistle; nor 
are the features of that city so marked as those of 
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Corinth. Yet the remains of the stadium, and of the 
theatre, still visible in the grassy sides of Mount Prion, 
which rises, with two or three other isolated hills, 
from the level plain on which the greater part of the 
city. stood, may have suggested or confirmed the allu- 
sions (already mentioned) to the athletic and dramatic 
spectacles of Greece. And the magnificent pile of the 
Temple of Artemis, which overhung the harbour, must 
have presented to him, even in a more lively form than 
his recollections of Athens and Corinth, the splendour 
and the emptiness of the Pagan worship of that age. 

The Epistle was sent from Ephesus or from some 
spot in the neighbourhood of Ephesus?, at the close of — 
the three years spent there by the Apostle”, but whether 
before or after the tumult of Demetrius is uncertain. 
It must have been written in the spring, as Pentecost is 
spoken of as not far distant’; and, if so, the allusions 
it contains to the Jewish passover* become more appro- 
priate. The precise date after the Christian era can 
only be fixed by a general determination of the chro- 
nology of the Acts. For practical purposes it is, how- 
ever, sufficient to say that it must have been twenty 
or thirty years after his conversion. 

It was written, we must remember, with the excep- 
tion of the few last lines, not by the Apostle’s own 
hand, but by an amanuensis®; and it was written, 
not in his own name alone, but in that of Sosthenes 
also — whether the successor of Crispus, as president of 
the Corinthian synagogue, or another of the same name, 
cannot be determined. At any rate, it is evident from 
the mention of his name in this conjunction, that he 
must have been a man of great consideration, and well 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 5. 8. 19., xv. 32. 2 Acts, xix. 10., xx. 1. 31. 
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known to the Corinthian Church. This, then, is the 
group which we must conceive as present, if not through- 
out, at least at the opening, of the Epistle. There is 
Paul himself, now about sixty years of age, but with 
his powers of body and mind still unbroken, although 
bearing traces! of his constant and recent hardships ; 
his eyes at times streaming with tears of grief and 
indignation *; the scribe, catching the words from his 
lips and recording them on the parchment scroll® 
which lay unrolled before him. Possibly Sosthenes was 
himself the scribe, and, if so, we may conceive him not 
only transcribing, but also bearing his part in the 
Epistle, at times with signs of acquiescence and appro- 
bation, at times, it may be, interposing to reinind the 
Apostle of some forgotten fact, as of the baptism of 
the household of Stephanas‘, or of some possible mis- 
apprehension of what he had dictated. 

First, with that union of courtesy and sagacity which 
forms so characteristic a feature in all his addresses, 
come the expressions of the strong thankfulness and 
hope, excited by all that was really encouraging in the 
rapid progress of the Corinthian Church, such as would 
assure them that the censures which were to follow 
proceeded from no indiscriminate censoriousness on the 
part of their loving and beloved Apostle.° 

The preface is immediately succeeded by the state- 
ment of his complaints against them.® First, he 
touches the most obvious evil—that of the Factions’, 
which he pursues through its several digressions. Then, 
after a short explanation of the motives of his Epistle, 
of the mission of Timotheus, and of his delay in coming 
to Corinth ®, he proceeds to the case of the Incestuous 


1 Gal. vi. 17. ; 2 Cor. xi. 27. 2 2 Cor. ii. 4. 


5 See 3 John, 13. , See i, 16. 5 i 1—9. 
® 3. 10.—vi. 20. ‘4, 10.—iv. 13. 8 iv, 14—2}. 
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marriage’, which forms in fact the chief practical occa- 
sion of his address, and is accompanied by the solemn 
and earliest extant form of the expulsion of an offender 
from the Christian society.? This subject, like that of 
the factions, is followed out through the various thoughts 
near or remote which it suggests —in part, perhaps, in 
a note or appendix subsequently added.’ 

Having thus dismissed the immediate grounds for 
censure, he proceeds to answer in detail the questions 
contained in their letter. This letter we may con- 
ceive him to have unrolled before him, in order to 
glance at each of their difficulties, as he turns to their 
objections, sometimes quoting their very words, some- 
times re-stating them in his own language. Of 
these, the first relates to the subject of Marriage °, 
and there he is careful to point out that his advice rests 
solely on his own authority, not, as usually, on the ex- 
press command of Christ. The second relates to the 
subject of the Sacrificial Feasts’; in discussing which 
his mind is for a moment drawn aside from the im- 
mediate object of the Epistle by the recollection of 
that darker enemy which, in the now increasing Jewish 
faction, aimed its insinuations at his character and 
authority. The third point in the letter of the 
Corinthians was a profession of adherence to his pre- 
cepts for the regulation of their assemblies *, in con- 
nection with which they had a question to propose 
to him regarding the spiritual gifts..° But before the 
Apostle would answer this, he was reminded of the 
complaints, which he seems to have heard from other 
quarters, of the conduct of the women in the Christian 


1 v.—vi. 20. 2 vy. 3. 5. 3 y. 9—vi. 9. 
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Assemblies’, and of the factious spirit which had dis- 
turbed even the privacy of social life and the solemnity 
of the Lord’s Supper’; and it is not till he has dis- 
posed of these that he returns to the question of the 
Gifts. It is in the discussion of this question that he 
bursts forth into the fervent description of Christian 
Love which, as it meets all the various difficulties and 
complaints in the whole course of the Epistle, must be 
regarded as the climax and turning-point of the whole.‘ 

Whether the doubts respecting a future Resurrection 
had been communicated in their letter or from some 
other source, it is impossible to determine. The subject 
from its greatness stands alone, and has all the complete- 
ness of a distinct composition, in its beginning, middle, 
and end.° 

With this the Epistle, properly speaking, terminated. 
But there still remained the time and mode of its trans- 
mission. Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who 
had brought the letter from Corinth, though intending 
ultimately to return thither, were at present at Ephesus, 
apparently with the intention of remaining some time 
longer. Timotheus, who would otherwise have been a 
natural messenger, had just departed.’ Apollos, whose 
connection with Corinth and presence at Ephesus would 
have enabled him to undertake the duty, naturally held 
back from visiting a city where his name had been made 
the watchword of a party.2 But there was a little band 
of Christians to whom had been deputed the charge of 
collecting contributions, under the Apostle’s sanction, 
for the Christian poor in Judea.’ These men were now 
at Ephesus; and Titus,— one of St. Paul’s Gentile con- 
verts, — apparently from some personal interest in the 


1 xi. 3—16. 2 xi. 17—34. 3 x., xil.— xiv. 
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welfare of the Corinthian Christians, begged to be 
allowed to accompany them to Corinth, whither they 
were proceeding immediately to prepare the collection 
which the Apostle, on his subsequent arrival, was to 
carry or send on to Jerusalem.’ Such precautions show 
the critical position in which the Apostle felt himself 
placed in regard to the Corinthian Church. But, al- 
though the closing words of the Epistle relate to the 
matters of external business with which these precau- 
tions were connected, it is only by implication that his 
feelings are perceived; and the Epistle is conducted 
(with the exception of one severe expression which 
seems to betray the anxiety and indignation working 
within”) with the usual calmness and gentleness of the 
Apostle’s parting salutations.® 

The immediate, effects of the First Epistle must 
be reserved for the Introduction to the Second; but 
the reverence with which it was regarded in the next 
generation may be inferred from the language in which 
it is alluded to in the Epistle of Clement to the same 
Church about fifty years later. ‘‘ Take up the Epistle 
[evidently the First Epistle] of the blessed Paul, the 
Apostle; what was that he first wrote to you in the 
beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth, it was under 
the guidance of the Spirit that he warned you in his 
Epistle, concerning himself, and Cephas, and Apollos, 
because of your then also having made parties.” 4 


1 2 Cor. viii. 17.; 1 Cor. xvi. 1—5., and the Notes on xvi. 12. 
3 xvi. 22. 3 xvi. 1—24. 4 Clem. Ep. 1. ch, xlvii. 
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Salutation and Introduction. 
I. 1—9. 


1 TTATAOS [xanrog] amorroaros ypiorot ‘Incod® dia Ye- 
Ajuaros Jed, xal Bwobévys 6 adeadec, 27H exxAnoia Tod 
Seo, yyiarpévosg év ypiorwm ‘Inood, ri oon ev Kopivdw”, 
XANTOIG Kylois, TUY WaT TOIS EWIxAACUMLEVOIS TO dyvoRA TOU 


® "Inoov xpiorov. 


1. KANTOS atrooTONXOs. 
two words together are only 
used here, and in Rom. i. 1. 
dia SeAnpatos Jzov is used 
here, and 2 Cor. i. 1., Eph. i. 
1., Col. 1. 1. 7 

‘¢ Sosthenes” is possibly the 
ruler of the synagogue in Acts, 
xvill. 17.: at any rate, a 
Christian well known to the 
Corinthians; as is implied, 
both by the manner in which 
he is mentioned in the Epistle, 
whether as the companion or 
amanuensis of the Apostle, and 
also by the addition 6 adedqos, 
‘‘ the brother,” i. e. “ the person 
well known to the Christian 
brotherhood.” Compare the 
game expression applied to Ti- 
motheus, Col. i. 1.; to Quar- 
tus, Rom. xvi. 23.; and a 
similar use of it in 2 Cor. viii. 
18. Eusebius (H. E. I. 12.) 
makes him one of the Seventy 
Disciples. 


> ri oton dy K, iryiacp. ey xpiorg "Inood. 


The — 


2. 7H éxxAnolg. Here, as in 
all the Churches founded by 
himself, he addresses the ac- 
tual assembly or congregation 
of Christians; an expression 
which, in those with whom he 
was not personally acquainted, 
as in Rom. i. 7., Col. i. 2., 
and, perhaps, Eph. i. 2., is 
omitted. 

nyvacpevols . . « KANTOIS 
wytots. Observe here, 1. The 
inversion of the usual order 
of «Ajows (“ calling,” *“ con- 
version,” “ justification”) and 
dryiacyos (** holiness,”  sanc- 
tification”) is an instance of 
the freedom of the Apostle’s 
language; 2. The application 
of these words to the Corin- 
thian Church generally, in 
spite of the sins and irrregula- 
rities which prevailed amongst 
many of its members, is an in- 
stance of the manner in which 
the Apostle invests the Chris- 
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tian society with its ideal, as 
distinct from its actual, at- 
tributes. 

avy Tact Tots ériuxadoupevors 
—ryav. This may be, 1. “I 
address not only the Christians 
of Corinth, but those of Achza 
generally,” as in 2 Cor. 1. 1.; 
2. “I address not only the na- 
tives of Corinth, but the nu- 
merous strangers who are pass- 
ing to and fro through it ;” but 
rather, 3. ‘‘ I address and sa- 
lute not only you, but all 
Christians throughout the 
world.” This last sense seems 
required by the emphasis of 
the latter part of the sentence, 
év mravtl tom, and avrav Kal 
pov, i. e., in other parts of 
the world besides your own, 
He is the Lord of all of them, 
no less than of me and of you.” 
émrixadoupévois TO Ovopa T. 
xupiouv nuev “1. y., is the usual 
phrase expressing the relation 
of Christians to our Lord; 
somewhat more precise than 
the Hebrew MW &) of 
which it is the translation in 
the L.XX., inasmuch as it 
expresses not so much the 


general idea of worship or 
praise, as of calling to aid. 
Comp. Acts, ii. 21., ix. 14. 21., 
vil. 59.; Rom. x. 13, 14.; 2 Tim. 
il, 22., and as illustrated by 
popular use, Kalcapa éixa- 
AetaBar ( to appeal to the 
emperor ”); Acts, xxv. 11. 12. 
&ce. It implies the conscious- 
ness of Christ as Lord, but 
especially as Saviour and De- 
liverer. 

5. ardoutlcOnre, “ye were 
enriched,” te. ‘at the time 
of your conversion, when the 
favour of God was bestowed 
upon you,” referring to the 
words 7 yapite d00eion. 

6. To paptupiwv. The testi- 
mony borne to Christ by 
the preaching of Paul was 
confirmed by the gifts which 
followed on their conversion. 
Compare “The seal of my 
Apostleship are ye in the 
Lord,” ix. 2. 

7. This refers to those gifts 
of insight into the unseen 
world, which were to sustain 
them in their expectation of 
the time when the veil of this 
outer world should be with- 
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drawn (da7oxad\uvfw) and 
Christ Himself revealed to 
their eyes.* 


8. “ And this hope will not 
be baffled, for He who has 
begun a good work in you will 
continue it to the end.” és 
refers (not to Christ, but) to 


God. (1.) For xat BeBatwoer 


evidently refers back to g8<8a- 
won in 6. (2.) ev 7. 7uépa 
7. *I. y. would else be éy 
qutpaaurov. (3.) 6 Jeos is the 
general subject of the whole 
sentence, and therefore re- 
peated in verse 9. For the 


sense, compare Phil. i. 6.: 
“ Being confident of this very 
thing that He who hath be- 
gun a good work in you will 
continue it till the day of 
Jesus Christ.” The assurance 
that all will in the end be well 
with God’s servants is implied 
in the very notion of religious 
faith. The more we look upon 
ourselves as dependent beings, 
the more impossible does it 
seem that God should ever 
loosen the link which con- 
nects us himself. 


* Comp. Tit. ii. 13.5; Phil. iii. 20. 
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PARAPHRASE I. 1-9. —“ Pauz, whose mission to be an 
Apostle rests on the will of God Himself, and Sosthenes 
united with him in Christian brotherhood, send ther 
usual Christian greeting to the Corinthian congregation, 
as well as to all other believers, who are equally with them 
worshippers of our common Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ My first feelings are thankfulness for the manifold 
gifts of knowledge and teaching given to you at your 
conversion, and hope that God will continue the good 
work which He has thus begun.” 


THE praise here bestowed upon the Corinthian Church, 
though not greater than that with which the Epistles to 
the Romans, Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians 
are opened, is remarkable in this instance as being ad- 
dressed to a Church which, in the course of the two 
Epistles, is thought deserving of severe censures. But in 
considering this it may be observed: (1.) That the praise 
there bestowed on faith and holiness is here almost con- 
fined to gifts such as knowledge and wisdom, which were 
obviously not incompatible with the moral degradation 
into which some of the members of the Church had 
fallen. (2.) That it isin accordance with the Apostle’s 
usual manner to seize, in the first instance, on some 
point of sympathy and congratulation, not merely from 
a prudential policy, but from natural courtesy and gene- 
rosity. It is a trait well illustrated by all his speeches 
in the Acts. Perhaps the opening of the Epistle to the 
Galatians is the only exception. (3.) That it is in ac- 
cordance with the general style of Scripture to present 
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strongly the ideal of the whole, without describing the 
defects and sins of the parts. The visible society of 
Christians was to the Apostles, in spite of its many im- 
perfections, the representation of Messiah’s kingdom 
upon earth. ‘“ Ye are a royal Priesthood,” “a peculiar 
people.” ! 

And thus, although the Christian congregation in each 
city or country was distinct from the heathen commu- 
nity in which it was situated, it yet so far partook of 
the character of what is now called a national Church, 
that it was, as it were, the Christian representative of 
that community. A Christian of Corinth or Ephesus 
might travel backwards and forwards from one to the 
other; but, however great were the disorders of the 
one or the excellencies of the other, he did not cease 
to be a member of the Corinthian or Ephesian Church, 
unless he actually ceased to be a permanent resident in 
the city of Corinth or of Ephesus, as the case might be. 


1 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
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The first great division of the Epistle, i. 10—vi. 20., 
is based on the information which the Apostle had re- 
ceived from Corinth. And of this information, the 
first and most pressing subj ect was, that which related 
to the Factions. 
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(A.) CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS. 
I. 10—VI. 20. 


(I.) THE FACTIONS. 
I. 10—IV. 21. 


In the ensuing section we have the carliest account of 
ecclesiastical party —of that spirit which has in subse- 
quent ages been proverbially the bane of the Christian 
Church. But, though in principle the same, in form it 
is so different from the divisions of later times, that a 
clear statement of the difference is necessary to prevent 
confusion. 

In the first place, it is to be observed, that the word 
“schism” (cyiopa), here for the first time! applied to 
a moral division, has not the meaning which it has ac- 
quired in later times, of a separation from a society, 
but is always used fora division within a society. These 
factions or “schisms,” therefore, in the Corinthian 
Church, must not be considered as dissentient bodies 
outside the pale of the rest of the community, but as 
recognised parties of which the community itself was 
composed—corresponding not to such divisions as are 
caused by the existence of Protestant Churches outside 
the Church dependent on the See of Rome, or Dissent- 
ing Churches outside the Established Church of England, 
or Maronite and Nestorian Churches outside the Greek 

1 In classical writings it is always applied to actual rents of stone, gar- 
ments, nets, or the like, as in Matt. ix. 16.; Mark, ii. 21. The only other 
passages in the New Testament where it is used in the sense of “ discord,” as 
here, are in St. John’s Gospel (John, vii. 43., ix. 16., x. 19.). The classical 


word for which cyioyua is a substitute is crdoic. 
pd 2 
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Church, but to internal divisions, such as are occasioned 
by the conflicts between the several religious or monastic 
orders in the Greek and Roman Churches, or between 
political and theological parties in the nations of north- 
ern Europe. 

In the second place, the grounds of dissension were 
wholly different from any with which we are familiar. 
They were, doubtless, aggravated in Corinth by the con- 
flux of various elements which was to be found in the 
chief commercial city of the ancient world, and by the 
tendency to faction, which had long characterised the 
Greek race, and was formerly known by the name of 
_oracis, and stigmatised asthe peculiar disease (vorog) of 
the old Greek commonwealths. But the especial occasion 
was the same which was to be found in all the Apos- 
tolical Churches, and which has never since been found 
in any. At no subsequent period have Christian com- 
munities been agitated as all then were by the rivalry 
and animosity of the Jewish and Gentile converts. 
Jewish converts to Christianity there have been in later 
ages, but in such small numbers, and with so little dis- 
tinetion in their character, that their influence, as such, 
on the rest of the community has been almost nothing. 
In the first century it was just the reverse. Even in 
Corinth, the most exclusively Gentile of all the primitive 
Churches, they formed the basis of the community; and 
the difficulty of reconciling their scruples and meeting 
their prejudices was one of the chief tasks which the 
founder of the Church had to fulfil. We must conceive 
two bodies brought into the closest connection with 
each other, and taught to look upon each other as bro- 
thers and friends, of whom one part, in the present 
instance the more numerous, had but recently relin- 
quished the worship of Grecian. Divinities; and to 
whom acts of gross immorality still appeared either 
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innocent or indifferent, and the future life something, 
if not incredible, at least difficult to be believed, — 
whilst the other part, comprising the most earnest and 
energetic portion of the society, consisted of men, Jews 
either by birth or by religion, who still retained all the 
Jewish rites of circumcision, of the Sabbath, of absti- 
nence from particular kinds of food, and of attendance 
at the Jewish festivals. It is obvious at once that no 
equal degree of contrariety has ever since been found 
within the bosom of the same religious society. In 
large nations, it is true, that the differences between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics may amount in some 
instances nearly to the same pitch; but in such cases 
the fusion has not been attempted, and the two bodies 
have lived apart, if not in open separation, from each 
other. 

In the third place, the professed watchwords of these 
parties were the names, not of any subordinate teachers, 
but of the Apostles themselves and their immediate 
followers, —“ I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Cephas, I 
of Christ.” 

It has sometimes been doubted whether these were 
the designations actually used by the Corinthian parties. 
“These things,” says the Apostle, ‘I have in a figure 
transferred (eter ynuarioa) to myself and Apollos for 
your sakes,” as if, —so it has been said,—he had used 
the names of himself and Apollos instead of the real 
names of unknown leaders, in order either to avoid 
mixing himself up in their party disputes, or to im- 
press more forcibly upon them the futility of these 
rival claims, which even in himself and Apollos would 
be out of place, much more in those who really made 
them. But even if the general tenor of that passage! 
refers principally to the subordinate teachers in the 


1 1 Cor. iv. 6. 
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Corinthian Church, there still would be nothing in it 
to interfere with the literal meaning of the other pas- 
sages', which mention the names not only of Paul and 
Apollos, but of Cephas, and naturally imply that, what- 
ever might be the claims or rivalries of particular 
leaders of the respective parties, those were the names 
to which all parties and leaders alike appealed. The 
Apostle, therefore, only means, that instead of speaking 
of the factions generally, especially of the rival faction 
calling itself by the name of Cephas, he had confined 
himself to those which called themselves after his name 
and that of Apollos, in order to show that his censure 
was aimed, not against his Judaising opponents merely, 
but against the factious spirit itself, by which those who 
claimed to be his partisans were no less animated than 
those who claimed to be his enemies. Such appears to 
have been the course adopted also in 1. 13—16., where he 
immediately selects the party which said, ‘Iam of Paul,” 
as the chief instance of the sin common to them all. 
When from the fact that such parties existed we come 
to consider what they were and in what their differences 
consisted, the scanty information which we possess for- 
bids us to advance anything with certainty beyond the 
most general statement. That they followed the great 
division of Jew and Gentile which ran through all the 
Churches of this period, and that the adherents of the 
former ranged themselves under the name of Cephas, 
and those of the latter under Paul, will hardly be 
doubted ; and, if so, it would seem probable that the 
party of Paul was in the ascendant during the period 
of the First Epistle, which chiefly attacks such sins as 
would belong to the Gentile portion of the community, 
and the party of Cephas during the period of the Se- 
cond Epistle, which expressly attacks a formidable body 
' 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 22. 
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of Judaisers. And the connection of these latter with 
Cephas is further confirmed by the appeals which they 
would seem to have made to his example and authority, 
in the only passage where their presence is certainly in- 
dicated in the First Epistle', and in the stress laid by 
St. Paul on the error of St. Peter in his address to a 
similar party in Galatia.” 

What might be the relation of the followers of Paul 
to those of Apollos, it is now perhaps impossible to de- 
termine. That they were on the whole homogeneous, 
may be inferred both from the connection of Apollos 
with the disciples of Paul in the Acts’, and from the 
constant union of their names in this Epistle.* The 
only other certain indications furnished to us are those 
contained in the contrast of the expressions “ planting” 
and “watering,” “laying the foundation” and “ build- 
ing,” which, so far as they go, agree with the account 
in the Acts, speaking of the effects of the mission of 
Apollos to Corinth as subsequent to the visit of Paul. 
To this, although less positively, we might add the fre- 
quent allusions to pretensions to human wisdom and 
learning in the early chapters®; which would agree with 
no party so well as with that who professed to follow the 
Alexandrian Jew, eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures; 
whether we suppose that party to be found amongst the 
pure Gentiles, or amongst the Hellenistic Jews, to whom 
he seems chiefly to have addressed his arguments.° 

It may be observed in passing that the real name from 
which Apollos is abridged, as Lucas from Lucanus, An- 
tipas from Antipater, is “ Apollonius.” Apparently 
from the circumstance that the first governor of Egypt 
left there by Alexander’ bore this name, the number 


1 ix, 5. 2 Gal. ii. 11—14. 3 xviii. 26. 
4 ili. 4., iv. 6., xvi. 12. 5 4, 17—28., ii. 1—6. © Acts, xviii. 28. 
* Arrian, iii. 5.; Curtius, iv. 11. 
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of “Apolloniuses” in Egypt was so great that “unless 
some distinguishing epithet is added, it is impossible to 
say who they were.”! One was Apollonius Rhodius, 
so called from his favourable reception in Rhodes, but 
really (like Apollos) a native of Alexandria, and suc- 
cessor of Eratosthenes in the headship of the Alexan- 
drian College or Museum. Another was a soothsayer 
of this time, who prophesied the death of Caligula.” 
The most celebrated person of the name living in the 
Apostolic age was the sophist of Tyana, called from his 
supposed birthplace “ Tyanseus,” but who passed part 
of his life at Alexandria, and met Vespasian there.® 
Whether the words “And I of Christ” (?ym & 
Xpicrot), refer to any distinct party, must remain 
doubtful. One would be glad with Chrysostom so 
to read the passage, as if the Apostle, after enumerating 
the other names, had broken off with the indignant ex- 
clamation, “ But J am of Christ.” Had, however, such 
an antithesis been intended, some such expression as 
éyw od Ilataog Xpsorod seems almost of necessity re- 
quired to prevent the ambiguity which otherwise arises. 
And that there was some party laying claim to an 
exclusive connection with the One Name which, as the 
Apostle implies*, ought to have been regarded as 
common to all, is strongly confirmed by the expression 
in 2 Cor. x. 7., “If any man trust to himself that he 
is Christ’s, let him of himself think thus again, that 
as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s;” and although 
with less certainty, by the claims, apparently, of the 
same persons to be considered “ Apostles of Christ,” 
and “ministers of Christ.”® Without professing to 
determine the nature of this party with exact precision, 
' See Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Biography, p. 239. b. 


2 Dio Cass. lix. 29. 5 Philostr. Vit. Apoll. v. 31. 
4 1 Cor. i. 138. > 2 Cor. xi. 18. 23. 
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or to examine the many opinions which have been ex- 
pressed concerning it, the context of the Second Epistle 
where the above passages occur, indicates that, if they 
refer to either of the two leading divisions of the 
Corinthian Church, it is to the Jewish; and it is in 
accordance with what is implied of Judaising Christians 
in other passages, that they should have dwelt espe- 
cially on their national and lineal connection with “the 
Christ,” “the anointed Messiah,” “the son of David,” 
and that “the outward appearance,” the “ carnal and 
fleshly ” arguments on which they prided themselves’, 
should have been their intercourse either with “ Christ 
Himself after the flesh,”? or with the original Jewish 
Apostles, who had seen Him’, or with “the brethren 
of the Lord,”* especially James, who would be pro- 
minently put forward as the head of the Church of 
Palestine. ° 

Of these factions, other indications have been sup- 
posed to exist in other parts of the New Testament, 
and the writings immediately following upon them. But 
the only certain traces besides those already referred 
to, are the indisputable allusions to a supposed hostility 
between Peter and James on one hand, and Paul on 
the other, in the Clementines, a work of about the date 
A. D. 212—-230. With this exception, it is a remark- 
able fact that the factions, once so formidable, have 
never been revived. Never has any disruption of the 
unity of Christianity appeared of equal importance; 
never has any disruption which once appeared of im- 
portance (with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal 
controversy ) been so completely healed. 


1 2 Cor. v. 12., x. 2, 3. 7. 2 2 Cor. v. 16. 8 1 Cor. ix. 1. 
* Ib. 5. > Comp. especially Gal. ii. 16. 20. 
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(1.) Description of the Factions. 
I. 10—16. 


TTapaxarm 62 suas, aderdhol, die rod dvoparog Tod 
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10. vrapaxado. A mixture 
of entreaty and command. 
«© Obsecro.” 

dia Tov dvouaTos, t.e. as the 
bond of union, and as the most 
Holy name by which they 
could be adjured. The connec- 
tion of this with xowwviay in 
verse 9. is the link between 
this and the preceding para- 
graph, as ydpus and evyapioTe 
in verses 3. and 4. 

Wva to auro Asyynte. “ Call 
yourselves by one common 
name,” instead of those various 
names which are afterwards 
noticed — (opposed to &acrtos 
Aoyet- ) 

KaTnptiopévot, ‘* restored.” 
It has a more general signifi- 
cation, as in Gal. vi.i.; Rom. 
ix. 22.; 2 Cor. xiii, 11.; Eph. 
iy. 12.; 1 Thess. iii. 10. ; Heb. 
x. 5., xi. 3, xu, 21.3 but 
usually with the sense of “ re- 
storing,” or “completing ”some- 
thing which has been set wrong. 
Comp. Matt. iv. 21., where it 
is used of the mending of the 
nets; and here, probably, sug- 
gested by the literal meaning 


of “‘ cyicpata,” rents. Katap- 
tTioTnp was the acknowledged 
phrase in classical Greek for a 
reconciler of factions. So De- 
monax at Cyrene, Herodot. iv. 
161. 

vovs, “sense.” yvoun, “judg- 
ment” or ‘* view of life;” but 
probably no greater difference 
than between xapdia and wry) 
in Acts, iv. 32. 

11. taro rev XXons, probably 
* the slaves of Chloe going to 
and from Ephesus and Corinth 
on business.” 

Eovdes, here used as identical 
with cyicpara, not divisions 
from, but within, the society. 

12. Asyw de TovTo. +=“ What 
I mean is.” Compare Eph. 
v. 32. 

Exactos tov. ‘* There is 
none of you who has not joined 
one or other of the parties.” 
For the factions themselves, 
see the Introduction to this 
section. It is enough here to 
observe, 1. That the two lead- 
ing divisions are those of Paul 
and Cephas, the Gentile and 
the Jewish. 2. That ‘ Cephas” 
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is St. Peter, and not (as Theo- 
phylact and Ccumenius, on 
Gal. ii., and Euseb. H. E. v. 
12., suppose) another person 
of the same name, is clear, not 
only from the whole context, 
but from the manner in which 
Clemens Romanus, in referring 
to this very passage, speaks of 
him as the Apostle, er’ dd7- 
Oevas (6 paxdpwos Ilainos atroc- 
TOXOS erreoTEtNEv Dpiv TrEpl avTOU 
re xai Knda te wai ‘Amora, 
d:a 70 «kal Tore TpocKkNceLs 
pas terojoba. "AAN 7 
mpookAtots éxeivn WrTov dpap- 
Tiay TpoonveyKEey TpOTEKALONTE 
yap ‘AmrooroXos peaptupnud- 
vous Kat avdpi dedoxiopévy trap’ 
aurovis.* m 
13. Mepdororar 6 xpiotos, 
‘¢ Christ is divided.” Lach- 
manno’s punctuation is both 
more striking, and also agrees 
better with the context, than 
that of the Received Text. 
Had it been a question, “Is 
Christ divided?” one would 
expect 7) eu, as in the fol- 
Jowing clauses. It is an ab- 
rupt and mournful summing 
up of the statement of their 
divisions. ‘-By your factions, 
Christ who lives in the Chris- 


* Ep. ad Cor. 1. ¢. 47. 


> Om. pov. 


© €6daerica. 


tian society, and by whom you 
should be united, is torn asun- 
der.” And then, after a pause, 
follows the burst of indigna- 
tion: “ Surely it was not Paul 
who was crucified for you, and 
Into whose name you were ba 
tized !” * It was not Paul who 
died for you, or to whom you 
died.” Ile takes his own 
party for the specimen of the 
evil of which he complains, 
as being the one in which it 
most forcibly strikes him, and 
also in which he can best de- 
nounce the sin of party spirit 
itself, without being supposed 
to be influenced by opposition 
to the views or claims of the 
hostile factions. It is the first 
instance of the “ transferring” 
of which he speaks in iv. 6. 
For this sense of pepyeplioras 
see Mark, i. 26. 

14. evyapiora TO Oe@. “I 
thank God that it so happened 
even without my express in- 
tention.” 

Crispus, as the ruler of the 
synagogue (Acts, xvill. 8.), 
and Gaius (or “ Caius”) as the 
Apostle’s host (Rom. xvi. 23.), 
would naturally be the two 
most obvious of his converts, 


{ Compare for the connection, Rom. vi. 2, 3. 
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and most prominent in his re- 
collections. ‘ Crispus” was a 
common name of Jews.* 

16. This addition of the 
baptism of Stephanas scems to 
be a subsequent correction. 
Stephanas and his household 
(for this is the most natural 
ae of the words —like 
oi a 2Tepavayv) were his 
earliest converts, xvi. 15. 17., 
which see. 

ovx olda. “I do not re- 
member.” Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 
2.; Acts, xxiii. 5. 

17. “So little concern have 
I with baptizing, that it is not 
propery part of my mission.” 

the injunction, Matt. xxviii. 
19., the principal command is, 
as here, to “ make disciples ” 
(wabnrevcate); “ baptizing ” 


* Jevamoth, ii. 3., xii. 2.; Lightfoot. 


(Barrrifovres) is introduced 
subordinately, as the mode by 
which the nations are to be 
made disciples. So also in 
Mark, xvi. 15, 16., the duty 
of “ proclaiming the Gospel ” 


(anpvkate TO evayyédov) with 


its subsequent effects of “ be- 
lieving,” and of “ signs follow- 
ing,” corresponds to what the 
Apostle here calls ‘“ preaching 
the Gospel ” (evayyerifec Oar) ; 
‘‘ baptism” (Samo Geis) is men- 
tioned once subordinately, as 
an explanation of ‘ believing ” 
(muotevoas). Such, too, was 
the practice; the preaching 
was the mission of the Apo- 
stles, as of our Lord before 
them f; the administration of 
baptism was performed by in- 
feriors.{ 


{ John, iv. 2. 


{ Comp. Acts, viii. 12. 16., and by implication, Acts, ii. 41., ix. 18., x. 48., 


xix. 3. 5, 6. 
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PARAPHRASE I. 10—16.— “ First let me entreat and com- 
mand you, in the name of our common Master, to 
lay aside these party watchwords by which you call 
yourselves, remembering that by them you divide Christ 
Himself. You especially who profess to follow 
me as your leader, attend to what I, your leader, 
tell you. Surely the very act of your admission into 
the Christian society showed you that there was One 
greater than Paul, who died for you, and to whom 
you died. There was nothing in that first beginning 
of your Christian life which brought you into any 
special connection with me. With three exceptions, 
you were baptized not by me, but by others, and thus tt 
was providentially ordered that you should have no 
pretext for attaching yourselves to me as the head 
of a party. And this reluctance of mine to baptize is 
also in accordance with the duty imposed upon me. 
My mission from Christ was not to form a party,— 
no, nor even a society, or a Church,—but to declare the 
glad tidings of the Gospel. To that great object all else 
was subordinate.” 





In this section we may observe — 

1. Party spirit is denounced as a sin in itself, irre- 
spectively of the right or wrong opinions connected 
with it; and the true safeguard against it is in the 
recollection of the great bond of fellowship with Christ, 
which all have in common. “Christianus mihi nomen 
est,” said an ancient bishop, in answer to some such 
distinction ; ‘‘ Catholicus cognomen.” 

2. The first duty of an Apostle was to lose himself 
entirely in the cause which he preached. Even the 
most important details or forms—even though it were 
the organisation of the Christian society through the 
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rite instituted by Christ Himself—were so insignifi- 
cant in comparison, that St. Paul spoke of them as 
though he had no concern with them. 

3. It was not in the mere adoption of eminent names, 
but in the party spirit which attaches more importance 
to them than to the great cause which all good men 
have in common, that the sin of the Corinthian factions 
consisted. Even the sacred name of Christ Himself 
may thus be desecrated; and as the Apostle here 
rebukes those who said “I am of Christ,” no less than 
those who said “I am of Paul, of Apollos, and of 
Cephas,” so in the Gospels we read that our Lord 
Himself refused to take the title of “good,”’ and that 
“He Himself baptized not, but His disciples.”? If 
the holiest name of all can thus be made a party 
watchword ; if Christianity itself can thus be turned 
to the purposes of a faction, much more may any 
of its subordinate manifestations. And as the pecu- 
liar distinction of the character of our Lord is, that 
it rises far above any local or temporary influences, 
and has, for the most part, escaped, even in thought, 
from any association with them, so the character of the 
Apostle, although in a lower measure, vindicates itself 
in this passage from any identification with the party 
which called itself after his name, and is a true example 
of the possibility of performing a great work, and 
labouring earnestly for great truths, without losing 
sight of the common ground of Christianity, or be- 
coming the centre of a factious and worldly spirit. 

4. It is by catching a glimpse, however partial, of 
those wild dissensions which raged around and beneath 
the Apostolical writings, that we can best appreciate 
the unity and repose of those writings themselves ; it 
is by seeing how completely these dissensions have been 
obliterated that we can best understand how marked 


1 Luke, xviii. 19. 2 John, iv. 2. 
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was the difference between their results and those of 
analogous divisions in other history. We know how. 
the names of Plato and Aristotle, of Francis and 
Dominic, of Luther and Calvin, have continued as the 
rallying point of rival schools and systems long after 
the decease and contrary even to the intentions of the 
respective founders. But with regard to the factions 
of the Apostolic age it was not so. Hundreds of in- 
ferior names have been perpetuated in the history of 
inferior sects : but the schools of Paul, and Apollos, and 
Cephas, which once waged so bitter a warfare against 
each other, were extinguished almost before ecclesiastical 
history had begun ; and the utmost diversity of human 
character and outward style has been unable to break 
the indissoluble harmony in which their memories are 
united in the associations of the Christian world. 
Partly this arose from the nature of the case. The 
Apostles could not have been the founders of sys- 
tems even if they would. Their power was not their 
own but another’s—“ who made them to differ from 
another? what had they which they had not re- 
ceived?” If once they claimed an independent autho- 
rity, their authority was gone. Great philosophers, 
great conquerors, great heresiarchs, leave their names 
even in spite of themselves. But such the Apostles 
could not be without ceasing to be what they were, and 
the total extinction of the parties which were called 
after them is in fact a testimony to the divinity of their 
mission. And it is difficult not to believethat inthe great 
work of reconciliation, of which the outward volume 
of the Sacred Canon is the leading monument, they 
were themselves not merely passive instruments, but 
active and conscious agents; that a lesson is still to be 
derived from the record they have left of their own 
resistance to the claims of the factions which vainly 
endeavoured to divide what God had joined together. 
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The Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. 


I. 17—II. 5. 
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17. The first part of this 
verse has been already ex- 
plained as belonging to the 
previous section, and the 
course of the argument would 
have led us to expect a con- 
tinuation of the reasons why 
the Apostle was not sent to 
baptize. But, having stated 
that he was sent to preach the 
Gospel, he is diverted from 
the previous train of thought 
by the recollection that the 

reaching of the Gospel had 
itself been made a subject of 
contention and party feud. 
This might have been either 
that he was taunted by his ad- 
versaries with a want of that 
human learning and eloquence 
on which the Greek rhetori- 
cians prided themselves, and 
by which Apollos was distin- 
guished, or that he himself, as 
“the chief speaker”* with 
Apollos, was set up by the 
Gentile party as a model of a 
great teacher, in opposition to 
the simple unlettered instruc- 
tions of Cephas or of James. 
The latter is most favoured by 
the context and the nature of 


* Comp. Acts, xiv. 12. 


the case, especially if we may 
suppose that the party of Apollos 
was practically identified with 
that of St. Paul At any rate, 
the general tendency of the 
whole passage is not to claim, 
but to disclaim, for himself and 
the Gospel the ‘ wisdom” 
which the Corinthians seemed 


to expcct. 

copia Aoyov. “ Wisdom 
which consists in words,” )o- 
yos having, besides, the sense 
of ** mere words,” as in Aris- 
totle, Eth. vi 9., x. 9.f 

xevwOn, “ deprived of its in- 
herent power.” Compare Rom. 
lv. 14. ‘ Lest the form in 
which I taught should be in- 
consistent with the humiliation 
of the lesson.” 

0 oraupos Tov ypioTtod. The 
humiliation of Christ, as ex- 
pressed in the shameful death 
of the Crucifixion, which was 
in itself the centre of the 
Apostle’s teaching, and at Co- 
rinth was in this respect espe- 
cially needed as an antidote to 
the pride of the ambitious sects 
and vain Greeks. 

‘“ The 


18. 6 Adyos yap. 


¢ Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 13, 14., iv. 19, 20.; 1 Thess. ii. 5. 13. 
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true power of the Gospel is in 
this very Cross which is so de- 
spised.” 

© Noyos. * There is a word,” 
“an eloquence,” which is most 
powerful, “the eloquence of 
the Cross” (referring to codia 
Aoyov). 

Tots atro\Avpevors. Unbe- 
lievers are regarded by St. 
Paul as already dead, — be- 
lievers as already saved. “ A 
sweet savour... in them that 
are saved, and in them that 
perish.” 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

19. yeyparrrat yap. This 
gives the reason for dvvayis: 
“ God’s power is greater than 
man’s wisdom, for you will re- 
member how this is set forth 
in the Prophets.” He then, as 
often, combines two distinct 
passages in one quotation. 

oth are from Isaiah, nearly 
as inthe LX X. (1.) Isa. xxix. 
14., © I will destroy,” &c. The 
original meaning is, that the 
wisdom of the pretended lead- 
ers of the Jewish people shall 
be eonfounded by the judg- 
ments of God. The LXX. 
has cpio for adernow. The 


* See Lightfoot’s quotation :— 


“ God showed to Adam 


rod copes; mo ypayua- 


Hebrew is “ shall perish” and 
“shall disappear.” (2.) Isa. 
xxx. 18., “* Where is the 
scribe?” &c. The original 
meaning is a burst of triumph 
over the defeat of Senna- 
cherib: “ Where is he who 
exacted and weighed the tri- 
bute, and who counted the 
towers of Zion as if they 
were hisown?” These words 
the Apostle applies generally ; 
adopting, apparently, the com- 
mon phraseology of the Rab- 
bis on the subject.* 

“The wise man,” od¢os, 
probably refers specially to the 
Greeks, as the word especially 
used by themeelves, e. g. in the 
derivatives diAccogos, aodic- 
ts. The scribe,” ypappa- 
teus, is the Jew. It is only 
in the sense of a Jewish “ex- 

ounder of the Law” that 
it can be classed with codos 
and ovfntrnryjs. Whenever it 
is used generally, or in refe- 
rence to Gentiles, it merely 
means “clerk,” or ‘** secre- 
tary,” unless, perhaps, in Ke- 
clus. xxxvii. 4. The “ dis- 
puter,” cvfnrnt7s, seems to be a 


Every generation, and the disputers of it ; 
Every generation, and the wise men of it; 
Every generation, and the scribes of it ; 

Every generation, and the governors of it. 
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word descriptive of the popu- 
lar disputations which took 
place in rival schools. (Comp. 
Acts, vi. 9., Ix. 29.) — rov 
ai@vos Tovrov refers to all the 
three, and is to be slightly 
distinguished from xécpov; the 
first referring to the tran- 
sitory, the second to the visible 
and material, character of the 
present world. 

These expressions acquire 
an additional force by a com- 
parison with the Rabbinical 
belief that the cessation of 
Rabbinical wisdom was to be 
one of the signs of the Mes- 
siah’s coming*, and that this 
-was expressly foretold in Isa. 
xxxill. 18., analogous to the 
belief of Christians in the 
cessation of oracles in the 
heathen world :— 


“ The oracles are dumb, 
No more the hideous hum 
Runs thro’ the arched roof in words 
deceiving.” 


21. é tH aodia tod Jeod 
may be, (1.) ‘* God ordained in 
His wisdom that the wisdom 
of the world shall not be the 
means of arriving at a know- 
ledge of God;” in which 
case compare Acts, xiv. 16. : 
‘God in times past suffered 


all men to walk in their own 
ways.” Acts, xvii. 30.: “ The 
times of this ignorance God 
winked at.” Rom. iii. 25.: 
‘““ The passing over (mdpecuv) 
of sins that are gone before 
(apoyeyovorwv) through the 
forbearance of God.” (2.) 
“When all the wisdom of God 
had been displayed, the world 
was still unable to arrive at the 
knowledge of God. It was not 
converted by His wisdom, and 
therefore He chose to con- 
found it by saving, not the 
world, but the believers (if one 
may say 80) through His folly.” 
dia Tis copias may, thus, be 
either “its wisdom,” or the 
repetition and explanation of év 
t copia tov Jeod, ‘ through 
the eisdoin which I have just 


. mentioned.” Compare the ge- 


neral context in Rom. i. 16— 
21., where the Apostle argues 
in like manner that the Gospel 
is shown to be the power of 
God to those who believe, be- 
cause in spite of full light the 
Gentile world had rejected the 
knowledge of God. 

In either case, 6 «dcpos 
(“the world of Gentiles ”) is 
opposed to of arearevovtes (“the 
believing world ”); and in the 
next verse, “the world” is 


* Sce the quotations from the Mishna (Sota, ix. 15.; Schir. x. 1. 12 ; 
Hagiga, f. 15. 2.) apud Wetstein, ad loc. 
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expanded into “ Jew and 
Greek,” and “ those that 
believe” are explained by 
““ we.” [a 

22. edn, either, (1.) anew 
sentence, *“ Now that the 
Greeks and Jews object, we 
preach,” &c., according to the 
construction by which 42 is 
sometimes found in the apo- 
dosis; in that case Lachmann’s 
punctuation is to be adopted; 
or (2.) a repetition of the first 
éreidy in 21., and given as an 
amplification of the ground 
already stated there. In that 
case the punctuation in the 
Received Text is to be adopted. 
The second is perhaps the 
best. . 
Tovdator. “EXAnves. “ Cha- 
racters like the Jews — like the 
Greeks ” (implied in the omis- 
sion of the article). “EAAnv 
is used here, as elsewhere in 
the Epistles, not exclusively 
of the Greek nation, but for 
Gentiles or Pagans generally, 
from the fact, that since the 
diffusion of the Greek race by 
Alexander’s conquests, their 
language and religion fur- 
nished the most ubvious anti- 
thesis to Judaism; and in this 
sense the word was continued 
in the Byzantine einpire, till it 
became absolutely sy nonymous 
with ‘“ Pagan.” 


> °EAAna: for €Ovect. 


onpeca, “signs,” (for onpsiov, 
“a sign, ) 18 supported by all 
the ancient MSS. (A. B. C.D. 
E. F. G.) but one (I.), and is 
certainly right. Though a vari- 
ation from the form in Matt. 
xii. 38., xvi. 1., it agrees with 
John, iv. 48., and would bear 
the same general meaning of 
‘outward visible wonders to 
gratify the craving of super- 
stition;” as coda 13 “an in- 
ward completeness of system 
to gratify the cravings of the 
intellect.” 

23. mets. “ We, Apostles 
and Christians.” 

yptoTov, K.T.r * Christ, to 
whom, in His humiliation, the 
Jews have a religious, the 
Greeks an intellectual, objec- 
tion, but who, to us, who are 
called to believe in Him, 
though still the same Christ, 
is really a far greater mani- 
festation of power than any 
sion in Heaven or outward 
miracle, — a far greater mani- 
festation of wisdom, than any 
system of mere human learn- 
ing, inasmuch as He is the 
power and the wisdom, not of 
man, but of God.” 

‘* The power of God as de- 
livering from the bondage of 
sin.” Compare Rom. vili. 2. 
‘* The wisdom of God as ex- 
hibiting the Divine wisdom of 
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the plan of Redemption.” Com- 
pare Eph. i. 8, 9. 17, 18. 

anyueia, oxavdanror, Suvapis, 
on one hand, and codia, pwpla, 
copia, on the other hand, cor- 
respond to each other. Observe 
the repetition of yprorov, “He 
in whom the unbelievers saw 
only the crucified malefactor, 
was to the believers the power 
and wisdom of God.” 

25. Sts TO papov TOD Jeod. 
‘sor this, if it were, as it 
appears to be, the least wisdom 
.of God, is wiser than the wis- 
dom of men.” 

26. It was a general, though 
not a universal rule (ov zroAAo1, 
not ovdeis), that the first con- 
verts were from the humblest 
and most illiterate classes. The 
few exceptions that occur in 
the New Testament itself are 
Nicodemus and Joseph, Ser- 
gius Paulus, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Apollos, and the 
Apostle Paul himself. Of the 
original Apostles it was proba- 
bly true without exception. 
A doubtful tradition of Bar- 


birth is all 


tholomew’s ao 
en alleged to 


that has ever 
the contrary. 

Tv KrAjow. The man- 
ner of your conversion to 
Christianity.” See on vii. 20. : 
Kata odpxa, “ outwardly ” = 
Tov KOguov TovTov. BaAérere 
(‘‘see” or “you see”) may 
be either imperative or indica- 
tive. 

27, 28. Td pwpa, opposed to 
copor,—ta acbevii to Suvarol, 
— Ta ayern nai ta é€ovbern- 
péva (comp. vi. 4.) to evyeveis. 

A. F. G. omit fa xatai- 
oxuvn — éedéEato 6 Jeos. But 
this is probably from the mis- 
take of the copyist passing 
over the two lines, which end 
in a similar termination to that 


which preceded. 
Ta py évra, the climax of 
the whole. ‘God has not 


only made the Gospel to pre- 
vail over wisdom and power 
and rank, but has created it 
out of nothing, that so, in our 
redemption as well as our 
creation, we might be wholly 
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* abrov for rou Seov. 
dependent upon him.” Com- 
pare Rom. iv. 17. 

xal is inserted before ta p47) 
dvra in B. C.3 D.* J. and 
the Received Text, and is 
omitted in A. C.? D.? E. (?) F. 
G. and in Lachmann. If the 
Omission is correct, the words 
Ta 7 OvTa are not an addi- 
tion to, but a summary of, the 
successive ideas of the previous 
verse. 
30. What in 27—29. is exhi- 
bited on its negative side, is 
here exhibited on its positive 
side. “ God is our Creator; 
and therefore we are to con- 
fide in none and in nothing 
besides Him. He is our Crea- 
tor; and therefore you are 
certainly His children, — born 
again into the world through 
Christ, who, as the first-born 
of this new creation (&ysv76n), 
was made to us the true source 
and exemplar of divine wis- 
dom.” Comp. Rom. xi. 36., 
where the same truth is stated, 
that from the Father through 
the Son all things exist, that, 
in opposition to all the wis- 
dom and power of the world, 
Christ alone contains the true 
divine wisdom. With this as- 
sertion the antithesis properly 
closes, as is shown by the 
position of the words, that 
‘Christ was made unto us 
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wisdom from God.” But here, 
as elsewhere, the Apostle’s 
feeling overflows, and adds 
(what is not strictly needed) 
that Christ, besides being our 
wisdom is also “both our righ- 
teousness and our holiness,” 
(Stcavoovvn te xal dyidopos), 
‘“‘the one as truly as the other 
—the source and exemplar of 
both.” That this is the force 
of the juxtaposition of the 
words is evident from te... 
cat. Compare vi. 11. It may 
be observed that this is the 
earliest passage in St. Paul's 
writings which contains the 
germ of Rom. iii. 17., and the 
structure of teaching built 
upon it. «at atroAvTpwots. 
“ And yet more, He is our 
ransom from all evil; in Him 
we all receive that ransom by 
which our mortal natures shall 
be set free from the bondave 
of corruption.” That this is 
the full meaning of the word 
was implied by its occupying 
the climax of the sentence. 
Compare Rom. viii. 21—23. 
31. “ Thus our very boast- 
ing 13 an expression of our de- 
pendence.” The quotation is 


_@ condensation of Jeremiah ix. 


23, 24: “Let not the wise 
man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might; let not 
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the rich man glory in his 
riches, but let him that glo- 
rieth glory in this, —that he 
understandeth and knoweth 
me, — that I am the Lord 
which exercise lovingkindness, 
judgment, and righteousness 
in the earth.” And the words 
‘in the Lord” probably con- 
tain a latent reference in the 
Apostle’s mind, not merely to 
God generally (as in 29.), but 
to Christ Jesus specially, as 
just described in 30. 

11. 1. What he has said ge- 
nerally, be now exemplifies 
in himself. 

‘And in my own person, 
too, this was true.” It is pos- 
sible that this emphatic refer- 
ence to himself (xayo) is based 
on the comparison of himself 
with other teachers, or with 
Christians in general; but it 
is more natural to suppose that 
it results only from the com- 
parison between his practice 
and his preaching, —— “ As the 
Gospel is, so also am I its 
Apostle.” For a similar ar- 
gument, that, as his teaching 
was, 80 must be his own cha- 
racter and practice, see 2 Cor. 
1, 17—20., in. 7—12., in revard 
to truthfulness and sincerity as 
here to simplicity ; «at having, 
in part, the sense common in 


> 4 4 
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Thucydides, “in fact:” as, 
e.g. Thucyd. vi. 64.: d7rep xai 
xatédasov. 

uTrepoyny, “excelling others.” 

TO wapTupLoy Tov Jeov. “* My 
testimony of what God has 
done in Christ.” B.D. EK. F. 
G. J. The reading of puoty- 
pv in A.C. is probably from 
verse 7. 

2. oun Expwa te eidévatz. “I 
determined to know nothing ” 
(ov« Expwa, like ob dnyr; not 
‘“ T did not determine,” but 
“J determined not”). The 
reading of the Rec. Text, tod 
edévat, is supported by only 
one ancient MS. (J.); but for 
a similar construction, compare 
Acts, xxvil. 1. (éxpivayev rod 
atom ysiv). “You will recol- 
lect that ny preaching was no 
philosophical system; for it 
was confined to the exhibition 
of Jesus Christ, and that not 
in His glory, but in His humi- 
liation, in which you were 
called upon to share.” 

3. xayw (“and J”), as in 
verse 1., here repeated as ex- 
pressing still more emphatically 
the absence of human power, 
not only in his practice, but in 
his person. 

“ Weakness,” alluding to the 
infirmities so often mentioned 
in the 2nd Epistle.* “ Fear and 


* 2Cor. x. 10., xi. 30., xii. 5. 9, 10. 
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trembling,” % e. anxiety occa- 
sioned by a consciousness of his 
weakness. Compare the same 
expressions used of the recep- 
tion of Titus, 2 Cor. vii. 15., and 
of the behaviour of slaves, Eph. 
vi.5. For St. Paul’s personal 
presence, see on 2 Cor. x. 10., 
xi. 7. 

4. Noyos, the * form,” «7- 
puyua, the “ substance of his 
preaching ;” but the words do 
not require a precise distinc- 
tion. 

meOois, probably an adjec- 
tive for miOavois, after the ana- 
logy of gedos and pos, — 
not found in classical writers. 
«‘ Corinthian words” was a 
popular expression for exqui- 
site and elaborate phrases. * 

avOperivns (“ human”), in- 
eerted before codias in A.C., 


* Wetstein, ad loc. 


was probably added from an 
unnecessary fear lest ‘* wis- 
dom ” itself should seem to be 
disparaged. 

éy atrodetéet, “in the proofs 
given by the Spirit and the 
power which wasinme.” The 
words (avévpatos, Suvapews) 
evidently refer to the pre- 
ternatural gifts, whether of 
the Corinthians or of himself. 
Compare the whole argument 
of 2 Cor. xi. 21.3; xii. 10. 
One of the Fragments of 
Longinus+, apparently in al- 
lusion to the abrupt and un- 
systematic style on which the 
Apostle here prides himself, 
says, that “Paul of Tarsus 
was the first who excelled in 
unproved assertions” (7pwrTov 

- 6 « Mpoiotapevoy Soypatos 
amraTrobeixTov). 


¢ Fragment I. ed. Weisk. p. 112. 
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PARAPHRASE I. 17—Il. 5. —“* The Gospel which I preach 
1s no system of mere words, fair without, but hollow 
within. I did nothing to conceal the simplicity and 
the offensiveness of the humiliation of Him whom I 
preached. That very humiliation, expressed in its 
strongest form in the Cross on which He died, has in 
itself a power to convince the hearts of men far beyond 
any system of human philosophy ; and in Him whom 
the proud Jew, and the intellectual Greek, reject as a 
crucified malefactor, His followers recognise the truest 
satisfaction to all their wants. Nor is tt only in 
Christ, but in His followers, that the same law 1s 
visible ; you have only to look at the quarters from 
which the ranks of Christians are filled, to see that you 
owe nothing to your own wisdom, or power, or station, 
but all to God, by whom you have, in the person of 
Christ, been called, as tf to a new existence, in this His 
second creation. He is your true wisdom; and not 
only so,—your righteousness, and holiness, and ransom. 
What I have thus stated generally was realised to the 
letter in my own practice; in my determination to 
preach, not theories but the fact of Christs Crucifixion ; 
in my own personal insignificance, as contrasted with 
the greatness of my cause.” 


Tus passage is important as containing a statement of 
‘the main subject of the Apostle’s preaching. A similar 
and somewhat expanded description occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 
3—8., which makes it to consist in the setting forth of 
the Death and the Resurrection of Christ. Both agree 
in the selection of the close of our Lord’s life as the chicf 
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topic of his addresses: “J delivered unto you first of 
all....how that Christ died for our sins... . was 
buried .... and rose again.” The statement in this 
passage takes us a step further, and tells us that it was 
especially the manner of the death on which the Apostle 
chiefly dwelt—the Cross of Christ!, Christ crucified.’ 
And when we compare this language with that of the 
nearly contemporary Epistle to the Galatians, ‘“ before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ had evidently been set forth, 
crucified among them,”® it is clear that the subject, 
though here given with a special application to the intel- 
lectual pride of the Corinthians, was habitual to him 
during this period of his life. So far as we can judge 
from his statements here, there were two points which 
specially commended it to him,—its simplicity and 
its humiliation ; both alike uncongenial to the two great 
classes of his readers. 

1. It was, as he says, the well known characteristic 
of “Jews” to demand “signs” or “portents.” The 
especial “‘sign” which they sought was that of some 
manifestation of the “Shechinah,” or Divine glory, in 
the Heavens, to encompass the Messiah. But the ten- 
dency was more general: it was that craving for the 
marvellous and miraculous, which still characterizes 
Oriental nations,—which appears in the licence of 
Arabian invention and credulity,—and which in the 
Jewish nation reached its highest pitch in the extrava- 
gant fictions of the Rabbinical writers. The proverb 
“‘Credat Judzus” shows the character which they had 
obtained amongst the Romans for readiness to accept 
the wildest absurdities ; and this disposition to seek for 
signs is expressly commended in the Mishna.* To a 


13,17. 2 j. 23., ii. 2. S iii. 1. 
4 Pirke Aboth. c. 5. § 4, 5.; Tract. Joma. fol. 75. p. 1.; Schemoth 
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certain extent this tendency is met by the Gospel mira- 
cles. “This was the beginning of ‘signs’ (c7peiwy) 
which Jesus did.”! “Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God among you by miracles and wonders 
and signs.”? Yet on the whole it is discouraged. 
‘‘ A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign, and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the 
sign of the Prophet Jonas.” ‘Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe.”* And what is thus 
intimated in the Gospels, is here followed out by the 
Apostle. In answer to this demand for “signs,” he 
produced the least dazzling, the least miraculous part 
of the whole of the career of our Lord,—the simple 
fact of His Crucifixion. The more ample we suppose 
the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or the more por- 
tentous their nature, so much the more striking is the 
testimony of Christ and the Apostle to the truth that it 
is not on them that the main structure of Christian 
faith is to be built up. The tendency in human nature, 
especially in Oriental nature, is acknowledged, and, 
to a certain extent satisfied. But it is discountenanced 
as unworthy of the highest and best form of Christian 
Revelation. - | 

The same simplicity of teaching which was thus a re- 
buke to the superstitious cravings of the Oriental and the 
Jew, was also a rebuke to the intellectual demands of 
the European Greek. What outward miracles were to 
them, a theory, a system, a philosophy were to their 
heathen neighbours. The same subtlety of discussion 
which had appeared already in the numerous schools 
into which Greek philosophy was broken up, and which 
appeared afterwards in the theological speculations of 


Rabba, sect. 9. pr.; Tanchuma, 21, 22.; Sohar. part ii. f. 8. (quoted in 
Reiche, Comment. ad 1 Cor. i. 22.). 
I John, ii. 11. * Acts, ii. 22. 3 Matt. xvi. 4. 4 Jelin, iv. 48. 
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the fourth and fifth centuries, needed not now, as in the 
time of Socrates, to be put down by a truer philosophy, 
but by something which should give them fact instead 
of speculation,—flesh and blood instead of words and 
theories. Such a new starting point was provided by 
the Apostle’s constant representation of the homely and 
simple but startling event which had taken place within 
their own generation in Judeea,—the Crucifixion of his 
Master. Its outward form was familiar to them, wher- 
ever the Roman law had been carried out against the 
slaves and insurgents of the East. It was for them 
now to discover its inward application to themselves. 

And this brings us to the second point of view from 
which the Crucifixion is here viewed — namely, its 
humiliation. 

2. In order to enter into the force of this, we must 
picture to ourselves a state of feeling which, in part 
from the effect produced on the world by this very 
passage and the spirit which it describes, is entirely 
removed from our present experience. Not only is the 
outward symbol of the Cross glorified in our eyes by 
the truth of the religion which it represented, but the 
very fact of the connection between Christianity and 
humiliation is one of the proofs to us of its divine 
excellence. But at its first propagation, and even to 
this day 1 in the parts of the world external to Christen- 
dom it is far otherwise. The Crucifixion was and is a 
“ scandal” to the Jewish nation, as a degradation to 
the Messiah. Christ has been called by them in deri- 
sion *\5p, “the man who was hanged ;” and Christians, 
“the servants of him who was hanged.” And it is 
well known that in the Mahometan religion, both as 
now profcssed and as sct forth in the Koran, the sup- 
posed ignominy of the Crucifixion is evaded by the 
story that the Jews, in a judicial blindness, seized and 
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crucified Judas instead of Christ, who ascended from 
their hands into heaven. ‘ You do not think that 
those brute Jews nailed the Lord Isa (Jesus). to a 
cross ?”” was the indignant question of an intelligent 
Mussulman to an English traveller —‘ Oh, no! they 
never nailed Him; He lives for ever in Heaven.” And 
the objection thus felt by Jews and Mahometans to the 
Crucifixion as a degradation of the Messiah, was felt 
by the educated classes of Greek and Roman society as 
a degradation of the Religion itself—encumbered as it 
thus was, in their eyes, with associations so low, and 
addressed, as they would say, to classes so contempt- 
ible as the beggars and slaves of the Roman Empire. 
Accordingly, in this passage is contained the earliest 
. statement, we might almost call it prophecy, of the 
triumph of Christianity over the world. What the 
Apostle assumed as certain in the first beginning of the 
struggle has now been confirmed by the experience of 
many centuries. The Cross which, with all its associa- 
tions, conveyed no thoughts to the Greek, the Roman, 
or the Jew, but of the lowest and most infamous punish- 
ment, has now become literally the glory of the civilised 
world ; enshrined in our most famous works of art, in 
our greatest historical recollections, in our deepest 
feelings of devotion. The society which consisted al- 
most exclusively in the first instance of the lower 
orders, chiefly of slaves and freedmen, and which for 
three centuries certainly numbered amongst its converts 
none of commanding intellect compared with the poets, 
historians, and philosophers who still headed the litera- 
ture of the Roman Empire, has now embraced within 
itself all the civilisation of the world. The inhabitants 
of the palaces from which were taken the splendid 
works of art that adorn the galleries of the Vatican, 
have disappeared before the inhabitants of the cata- 
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combs, whose rude, ill-spelt epitaphs and barbarous 
sculptures may be seen beside them. The follies and 
weaknesses which have been pointed out so often in the 
writers of the first ages of the Christian Church, have 
not prevented the acknowledgment of their religion by 
some of the greatest philosophers and profoundest in- 
tellects that have ever risen in the world. 

What was most remarkably exhibited in the triumph 
of Christianity itself has been exhibited in a less re- 
markable degree in its different forms subsequently. 
The immense impression produced by some of the saints 
of the middle ages, as well as by some of the least cyl- 
tivated intellects of later times, as amongst our own 
Nonconformists, is a testimony to the same truth on 
a smaller scale. When Bonaventura pointed to the 
Crucifix as the source of all his learning, — when 
Luther took his stand on a few words from St. Paul’s 
Epistles, —it was the same effect, produced in a less 
direct form. But the first shock was the greatest. 
The apparent insignificance of the Apostle—the no- 
velty, and the offensiveness of the truth, and of the 
image under which the truth was conveyed, can never 
be repeated or equalled. 
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6. * But, although we ab- 
jure human wisdom, there is a 
true wisdom which we speak 
to those who are fit to receive 
it.” (rerslors, “ fullgrown,” as 
opposed to vy7riots, iii. 1.). 

7. &v pvaotnply, if referred to 
Aarodper, is, * We speak in a 
matter which is a secret from 
the unenlightened ;” if to co- 
diay, * We speak of a wisdom 
which is a secret.” It has its 
ordinary twofold sense of ‘‘a 
secret made known to the ini- 
tiated.” 

TY aTroxexpuppdvny. The 
perfect tense 1s emphatic: “I 
mean that wisdom which has 
for so many ages been con- 
cealed, but is now revealed.” 
Compare Rom. xvi. 25. 

sis Sofav juov, “in order 
that by its revelation we might 
receive glory ; that glory which 
is the highest gift of God to 
His children.”* This “glory,” 
as the object of the divine wis- 


dom, now becomes the subject 
of the sentence. 

8—12. #yv refers to dofap. 
“The rulers of this temporal 
world — those who represent 
the greatness of the world, 
but who are truly identified 
with the evil spirits who really 
sway its destinies, knew no- 
thing of this glory, — for, 
if they had, they could not, 
like Pilate and Caiaphas, have 
given up to the shameful death 
of the cross Him who alone 
could bestow it upon them.” 
For the identification of the 
earthly and spiritual powers 
of this world in an evil sense, 
comp. Matt. iv. 8, 9., Eph. 
vi. 12.; and in reference to 
the Crucifixion — especially, 
as in this passage, comp. Luke, 
xxil. 53.: “When I was daily 
with you in the temple, ye 
stretched forth no hands against 
me; but this is your hour, and 
the power of darkness.” For 


* Comp. John, xvii. 10. 22.; Rom. viii. 21. 
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their ignorance comp. Luke, 
xxiii. 34.: “Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what 
they do.” For the same thought 
of the ignorance of the evil 
spirits in regard to the Cruci- 
fixion, carried out to a fanciful 
excess, yet still from its early 
date illustrating this passage, 
see Ign. ad Magn. c.19.: Kal 
Evade Tov apyovra Tov aiavos 
TOUTOU 7 mapBevia Mapias Kas 
O TOKETOS aurijs opoiws Kal 6 
@avatos Tov xupiou, tpla puoti- 
pia K ge ata éy jhovyia 
Jeob "emp The words 
KUptov Ths iene seem to be 
used with reference to dofav: 
‘He who alone was sovereign 
Lord of that glory,” like ap- 
Xrv0s THs Sans, Acts, ii. 15., 
os THs owrTnpias, Heb. i. 
10. do£€ns here, as dd£ay in 7., 
used perhaps with special refer- 
ence to the shame of the Cross. 
9. ddrad. =“ Nay, rather ;” 
the opposition to ovdels Fyvaxev 
being first brought forward in 
nui dé, verse 10. It seems 
best not to make 7yiv azre- 
e the apodosis with an 
anacoluthon, but to suppose 
that the quotation in verse 9. 
is left unfinished. 
xabws yéypamrrat. These 
words imply that the quotation 
which follows is from the Old 
Testament. There is no in- 
stance of any apocryphal book 


(as in Jude, 9. 24.) being in- 
troduced by this formula. And, 
in fact, it seems to he taken 
from Isa, Ixiv. 4. (LXX.): ame 
Tov aiavos ouK neovoaper, ovds 
ot 6pOarpot Huay idov Tov Geov 
mArnv cov Kal Ta Epya aod, & 
WOLNTELS TOES UTTOMEVOVaLY EXEL, 
slightly coloured by the recol- 
lection of Isa. lit, 15. (LX X. : 
ols ouK avyyyehn, dyovtrar—xai 
Ot ovK aKnKoact cuvijcouat), 
Isa. Ixv. 17. (LXX. : EoTat 
yap 6 oupavos KaLVOS, K.T.N- 
Kal ov un pyncOaor TOY Tpo- 
Tépwv, ovde ov pn brredOn av- 
Tov ert tThv Kapdiav). The va- 
riation of the original text is 
not essentially greater than 
in other quotations, e.g. that 
from Isa. xxix. 14., xxxiii. 18., 
In i. 19, 20., and it is appa- 
rently quoted as such in Clem. 
Rom. 1. 34. (where see the an- 
notations in Dr. Jacubson's 
edition). . 

It is, therefore, singular that 
the Fathers generally (with 
the exception of Jerome, who 
vehemently maintains the view 
just given®) held either (as 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theo- 
phylact) that it was taken 
from some lost prophet, or 
(as Origen) from an apocry- 
phal work called “* The Reve- 
lation of Elijah.” t Andit would 
almost seem as if there had 
been some theological or eccle- 


* Ep. 101. 57. 33., and on Isa. lxiv. 
f See Fabricius, Cod. Apoc. Vet. Test. 1. 1077. 
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siastical interest at stake in the 
controversy at an early period. 
Hegesippus (in a fragment of 
Stephanus Gobaras preserved 
in Photius, Bib. Cod. 232.) 
charges with “lying and vain 
speaking those who use this 
language(Tovs tavra papévous), 
as contradictory both to the 
Scriptures generally and _ to 
our Lord’s speech, ‘ Blessed 
are your eyes, for they sec; 
and your ears, for they hear.’” 
Whether or not in this 
Hegesippus intended to attack 
the Apostle, he evidently made 
it a great point not to regard 
these words as part of the 
Scriptures. 

The words, both in the ori- 
ginal context of Isa. lxiv. 4. 
and in their position here, refer 
not (as they are usually applied 
in quotations) to a future state, 
but (as is implied in the pas- 
sage just quoted from Hegesip- 
pus) to the gpiritual blessedness 
or ylory which is to be attained 
in the present life by believers, 
and which the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to explain in the next 
verses. 

10. tv 64 For 63 see note 
on verse 9. * Zo us,” t. e. be- 
lievers generally, but with a 
special reference to himself’; 
opposed both to “the rulers 
of this world,” in verse 8., and 


> 6 Seds dwéxaruper. 
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to the general incapacity of 
man, in verse 9. 

amexadue, ‘ revealed by 
spiritual insight into things in- 
visible ;” as in 2 Cor. xii. 2. 

10—16. “ This is so: (1). 
Because the Spirit alone can 
give this insight. 10,11. (2). 
Because we have received this 
Spirit.” 12—16. 

10. The “ Spirit ” is spoken 
of, in the Old Testament, as the 
source of all wisdom, J ob, xxxii. 
8.; Ps. cxxxix. 7.: the pene- 
trating glance of the divine 
knowledge. épevva, “ knows 
through deep inquiry :” Rom. 
vill. 27.; Ps. cxxxix. 1. ta 
8a6n, ‘ the profoundest secrets 
of God, whether of His acts 
or of His nature.” Comp. ta 
Ba@ea tot arava, Rev. ii. 
24. For the general sense, 
com Matt. xi. 25—27: 
‘“‘ At that time Jesus answered 
and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, 
Father: for so it seemed good 
in thy sight. All nee are 
delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he 
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to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him.” 

11. “It is an inward, not 
an outward vision. The very 
word mvedua (spirit) implies, 
when used of God, the same 
consciousness of things divine 
which, when used of man, it 
implies with regard to things 
human.” For a similar com- 
parison of the human and 
divine Spirit, comp. Rom. viii. 
16. 26. 70 mvedpua Tod Jeo is 
not the Spirit in the divine 
nature as strictly opposed to 
the spirit in human nature 
(which would have been ex- 
pressed by ro mv. t. 3. To pv 
autT@, a8, before, ro mv. Tov 
av@. +o év avre), but in the 
more general sense required 
by the context of the whole 

: **The Spirit of God, 
whether in the Godhead or 
residing in man, is the true 
bond between God and man.” 

oldev and Fyvwxev are not 
essentially different from each 
other. Compare a similar 
juxtaposition of these words, 
John, xxi. 17. 

12. This communication of 
the Spirit is now expressed 
more definitely in the words 
70 && Tov Jeo. ets, as in 

VOL. I. 
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verse 10., is “believers gene- 
rally, but specially the Apostle,” 
z. e. he conceives of the ex- 
perience of other Christians 
through his own, as in Rom. 
vil. 7—25. 10 mveiua Tov Ko- 
opov. ‘* The spirit of mere 
human wisdom ;” «oopos, the 
world, not as in opposition to 
God, but only as alienated from 
Him. ta yapiobévra=é nroi- 
peacev, in verse 9., “ the glory 
and blessedness of Christians; ” 
perhaps with a slight allusion 
to the yapiopara. 

13. Here he returns more 
directly to the subject of wis- 
dom, from which, in 8—12., he 
had slightly digressed, recalled 
by To mvedjpa Tov Koopov: “ As 
our wisdom is not of this world, 
so neither is our manner of 
communicating it.” “ Our 
very language is the imme- 
diate result of our spiritual in- 
sight.” Comp. dppnra pnuata, 
& oux éov avOpwr@ Aadijoa, 
2 Cor, xii. 4. 

TIVEULATIKOLS TTVEULATLKA OUY- 
Kpuvovtes, (not ‘* comparing,” 
but) “‘ interpreting and erplain- 
ing (as in LXX.: Gen. xl. 
8. 16., xli. 12. 15.; Dan. v. 
12., xv. 32.) spiritual things 
by spiritual.” If avevparcxois 
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were masculine, and so formed 
the connection with what fol- 
lows, it would be, not yuycxos 
52, but yap. 

14. * But from its being 
spiritual, the natural man can- 
not receive it, as he has no 
spiritual insight.” puycxos, 
‘‘the merely intellectual man.” 
See, for the threefold diviston 
of avedpa, yuyn, and capa, 
1 Thess. v. 23. 

avaxpiveras, judged of.” 
See iv. 4. 

15. ** The spiritual man has 


a new faculty by which he 


judges all, but cannot be 
judged by any who have it 
not. He understands the 
language in which other men 
speak, but they understand 
not the language in which he 
speaks.” 

16. * No one can judge 
him, — for no one can instruct 
the Spirit of God, and he has 
the Spirit of God.” The quota- 
tion is from Isa. xl. 13. It 
is evident from this that the 
Apostle regards vods as iden- 
tical with avedpua, and uses it 
here, from its being the word 
used in the LXX., where 
it is, in fact, a translation of 
min. cupbc6atev is the com- 
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mon word in the LXX. for 
“ instruct.” The readings of 
xupwov (in B. D'. F. G.) and 
xptorod (in A. C.), as well as 
the sense which the two words 
bore tothe Apostle’s mind, are 
almost equally balanced. If 
the latter, the variation of the 
word, where the sense is the 
same, is quite after the Apo- 
stle’s manner (as in 2 Cor. v. 
16., x. 1, 2.3; ii. 11.). Com- 
pare, for the general turn of 
the sentence, 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

Ill. 1. nayo, as in i. 1.: 
«‘ What I have just been say- 
ing was exemplified in our 
practice,” the connection be- 
ing, that, as he had not been 
able to preach the Gospel in 
the words of human wisdom, 
because it was not in himself 
or in the Gospel, so he had 
not been able to preach it to 
them in its divine wisdom, be- 
cause they, not having the 
spiritual faculty, were not fit 
to receive it. capxivos, a 
stronger expression for wWo- 
xixol. vnriots, opposed to Te- 
Aelots, 1n 11. 6. In verse 1. 
A. B. C. D. read capxivoss. In 
verse 3. D'. E. F. G. read 
adpxuwos A. B. C. D* E. J. 
read oapxixol. If there be 
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a distinction intended between 
tween the two, it must be that 
odpx.vos expresses the nature, 
and capxtxos the character. 
But this is too refined for the 
Apostle’s mode of argument; 
and it therefore seems most 
natural to suppose that here, as 
in Rom. vii. 14., Heb. vii. 16., 
odpxcvos i8 merely the classical 
correction for the Hellenistic 
capxixos. It is to be ob- 
served that vy7ios, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the figure of 
" “ infancy,” is never used by 
St. Paul in a good sense. 

2. The figure of ‘ milk,” 
which is naturally suggested by 
yyrriols, was common in Rab- 
binical phraseology for instruc- 
tion to beginners, who are 
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called “ sucklings,” Aa aR > 
Bpopa=ortepta tpodn in H 
v.12., the verb being bie 
supplied from érorica. For a 
similar inaccuracy of expres- 
i see Néxrap + duépociny 

. Bouvet. “Ercsiod Theog. 
640. .» olvov oivitovro cirov Te, 
Hom. Il. viii. 546. 

3. Grou, * since,” as in old 
English (e.g. in the 37th Ar- 
ticle), “where” for “ whereas.” 

4. avOpwrrot, “ mere men,” in 
A.B.C.D.E.F.G., for capss- 
xot, carnal,” in J. .» 18 cer- 
tainly the ancient reading. The 
sense is nearly the same. It 
is like the expression xara 
av@perrov in verse 3., for which 
compare 1x. 8., xv. 32. ; Rom. 
i. 5., v. 19.3 Gal. i i. 11., iii. 15. 


* See Lightf. ad loc., and compare 1 Pet, ii. 2., Heb. v. 13. 
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PARAPHRASE II. 6—Ill. 4.—"* Whilst, however, I disclaim 
any support from mere human wisdom, there 18s a 
wisdom which I might have declared to you had you 
been jit to receive it; a wisdom which has for ages 
been concealed, and which ts even now concealed, from 
those who sway the destinies of this lower world, but 
which was for ages designed in the counsels of God for 
the glory of true believers, —a glory unknown to those 
who in the pride of human power devoted to a shameful 
death Him who was the Lord of Glory, unfathomable 
by any human sense or imagination, but now revealed 
to us by the Spirit, not of the world, but of God, whereby 
alone we have an insight into those divine mysteries of 
which none else is or. can be conscious. 

“And as the subject of this wisdom is spiritual, so also 
is the manner of communicating tt; there ts a divine lan- 
guage which rs known to those who have received the new 
spiritual faculty of Christians, which 1s unknown to those 
who are guided only by their natural human intellects. 
This also was exemplified in my own conduct to you ; 
for this 1s the reason why I was unable to speak to you 
on more exalted subjects: it was impossible to introduce 
them tnto a sphere of jarring passions and factions 
which stunt the growth of the spiritual faculty within 
you.” 





In considering what was the human wisdom which in 
this and in the previous section is disparaged by the 
Apostle, it is necessary to bear in mind that it was not 
the highest, but the lowest, form of intellectual eminence 
with which he was immediately confronted: not the 
vigorous and lofty aspirations of Aristotle and Plato, 
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but the hollow and worn-out sophistries of the last days 
of the Greek rhetoricians. Still, although a different 
turn would doubtless have been given to the whole 
argument, if St. Paul had written in the better days of 
Greece, if the living power of the Gospel had been met, 
not by a dead form, but by a power which, though of 
lower origin, and moving in a different sphere, was still 
living like itself, the general truth here urged remains 
the same: that it is not by intellectual, but by moral 
and spiritual excellence, that the victories of the Gospel 
have been achieved ; that Religion is not Philosophy; 
that Christianity is a religion, not of Exaltation, but of 
Humiliation. 

But, although the two spheres of intellect and of 
Christianity are thus distinct, the Apostle also wishes 
to show that there is in Christianity an element which, 
though not itself intellectual, is analogous to that by 
which intellectual wants are gratified; as though he 
had said, ‘‘ Although the Christian lives in a world of 
his own, yet in that world he is independent of all be- 
side (what the Greek philosophers would have called 
aurapxys), and the higher he rises in that world the 
more fully his Christian stature is developed; he will 
find every craving of his nature, intellectual as well as 
moral, completely satisfied.” This element of Christia- 
nity is what he here introduces under the names of 
‘““ wisdom” (copia), “the Spirit” (wvstue), and (in 
speaking of his relation to the Corinthian Church) 
“ food” (Bpmpa), as distinct from “ milk” (yaaa), by 
which they had been actually fed. In what precisely 
it consisted he does not say; but (taking into com- 
parison the other passages, John iil. 12., xvi. 12.5 
Heb. vi. 1., where a similar contrast is drawn between 
the higher and lower stages of Christian progress) the 


following seem the natural results of his language : — 
F3 
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It is not any exhibition of new Christian truths or 
doctrines, such as his view of “ justification by faith,” 
or of our Lord’s nature. There was no practical occa- 
sion for their introduction to the Corinthian Church, 
and without some such practical occasion it would be 
against his manner to insist upon them. So far as 
there was any occasion for them, he does not scruple to 
mention them in this very Epistle, i. 30., v. 7., vi. 11., 
xv. 24. There was nothing in the factions (i1. 1—5.) 
which would of necessity have incapacitated them from 
receiving truths of this kind. Nor does there appear 
any reason for applying the name of “ wisdom” to 
these truths more than to others which in this Epistle 
are unfolded at length, e. g. those which are discussed 
in ch. Xi. Xlll. XIV. XV. 

It would seem, therefore, that the most natural mean- 
ing of the words is to be found in the deep spiritual 
intuitions which have always been regarded as the 
highest privilege of advanced Christian goodness, which 
were possessed in an extraordinary degree by the 
first converts. ‘A pure heart penetrates the secrets 
of heaven and hell,” is one of the many sayings of this 
kind which abound in the celebrated work on “ The 
Imitation of Christ ;” the “ beatific vision” has always 
been regarded by theologians as the consummation 
both of our intellectual and moral perfection; and 
the analogy which is here drawn between the percep- 
tions of the human intellect and the perceptions of the 
enlightened spirit might be illustrated abundantly from 
the biographies and the devotions’ of good men in all 
ages. What this was in its highest, or at least in its 
most extraordinary, form in the Apostolical age, may be 
seen in the account of St. Paul’s own rapture in 2 Cor. 
xii. 1—4., or in the Apocalypse, where the Apostles are 
described as being literally ‘ caught by the spirit ” into 
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another world, and hearing and secing things beyond 
the power of man to conceive or to utter.!. What it 
was in its more ordinary form may be seen in the whole 
atmosphere of St. John’s First Epistle, especially in 
the connection between Love and Knowledge which 
pervades it throughout, and which is remarkably illus- 
trated by St. Paul’s description of Love in this Epistle 
(xili. 8—12.). See also Rom, xi. 33, 34.; Eph. i. 3. 
8. 17, 18. 

That to something of this kind St. Paul especially 
refers in the passage before us, is probable for the 
following reasons : — 

It accords well with the words used in connection 
with it. The phrase of “ wisdom,” although suggested 
in the first instance by the contrast of the earthly phi- 
losophy which he had been disparaging, derives its reli- 
gious sense chiefly from the constant use of the word in 
the Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus, where it is obviously 
applied, not to the gaining of new truths, theological 
or natural, but to a deeper practical insight into 
moral truth. This general sense is further limited in 
this passage by the indication of its subject, namely, 
“the glory” or blessedness of Christians, which, in 
8—10., assumes such a prominence as to be almost 
identified with the “ wisdom ” itself that seeks it, and 
which agrees with the general character of the spiritual 
intuitions described in 2 Cor. xii. 1—4., and in the 
Revelations and Epistles of St.John. And the faculty, 
the state, by which this wisdom is obtained, is spoken 
of emphatically as “ spiritual,” as “the spirit.” The 
word is chosen partly from the frequent use of the 
phrase, both in Greek and Hebrew, to express the intel- 
lect, a use which particularly fitted it to express the 


1 2 Cor. xii. 4.; Rev. i. 10., iv. 2. 
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faculty in the believer corresponding to the intellect of 
the man of this world.! But the reason for its special 
selection (instead of vots, cvveoss, or the other words of 
this class), lies in its evident appropriateness to the par- 
ticular mode of revelation of which he was speaking, and 
that “spirit,” “the spirit,” “ spiritual,” are constantly 
used in the sense of the divine intuitions of fervent be- 
lievers, is too obvious to need further illustration. 

It also accords with the general context and occasion. 
When the Apostle says, ‘“* But to us God revealed it by 
His Spirit,” he means no doubt believers generally ; but 
still the use of the first person, here, as elsewhere, in- 
dicates that it is to his own experience he especially 
refers, as indeed is almost necessary for the sense of the 
whole passage. And it is obvious that, whilst there 
would be no particular contrast between himself and 
others in regard to mere intellectual truths, the con- 
sciousness of his spiritual gifts, especially of his spiritual 
insight into things invisible, was always present with 
him, and never more so than at the period of these two 
Epistles.? Nor is it without interest to observe that 
the passage above quoted (on verse 9.) from Hegesippus 
(whether directly aimed at the Apostle or not), evi- 
dently indicates a jealousy of the claim made to a 
superiority of spiritual or inward vision over an actual 
outward vision, a8 if it was feared that the blessing 
which “ eye hath not seen nor ear heard” would super- 
sede the blessing pronounced on “ the eyes which sec 
and the ears which hear the things which ‘believers’ 
are assured that they see and hear.” 

As this sense best suits the circumstances of the 
Apostle himself, so also does it suit those of his hearers. 
The Corinthian Christians, as was observed before, had 


1 See especially verses 11. 16. and Gesenius in voce, Mi, c. 3. 
2 See xiv. 11.3 2 Cor. xii. 1—4. 
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no especial need, nor, if they had, was there any especial 
impediment to their reception, of new intellectual truths. 
But a higher consciousness of the Divine presence ;—a 
knowledge deep and comprehensive, as being rooted and 
grounded in love ;—an insight into the spiritual world, 
-—was precisely what the Apostle might well long to give 
them; what they, though not possessing, might wish 
to gain; and what, if they advanced in the path marked 
out for them by the natural and the preternatural gifts 
in which they abounded, and on which they prided 
themselves, they might hope to attain. 

But it was also precisely that from which their low 
worldly passions debarred them. How could they, who 
were absorbed in their strifes and contentions, enter into 
the atmosphere of peace which surrounds the throne of 
God? How could they, who were for ever insisting on 
particular names and party watchwords, enjoy the vision 
where all else is lost in the sense of communion with 
Christ ? Controversy and party spirit may sharpen the 
natural faculties to any extent; but few things more 
dim the spiritual faculty by which alone all things are 
rightly judged. To point out that these disputes and 
rivalries were “‘of the flesh” (capxixol), no less than 
the sensual passions which commonly are so classed, — 
ig one special purpose of the Apostle: and if “ of the 
flesh ” then necessarily opposed to “ the Spirit.” 
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5. In the previous verses, 
iii, 1—4., although the obvious 
and most prominent point of 
connection with the preceding 
chapter was in the recollection 
that the Corinthians, not being 
spiritual, could not receive the 
higher spiritual wisdom, yet it 
would seem, from the general 
tone of what follows (6—15.), 


that there was also something | 


of an apologetic character 
blended with it, as if the Co- 
rinthians, or at least the party 
of Apollos, had said, ‘“* Apollos 
has led us on from these simple 
beginnings — you have done 
nothing for us, except laying 
the foundation.” To which he 
answers, 1. In i. 1—4., “I 
could not do anything more, be- 
cause of your own incapacity.” 
2. In iii. 5—9., * We are all 
insignificant in God’s sight ; 
both he who lays the founda- 
tion and he who builds upon 
it.” 3. In iil, 10O—15., “ At 
the same time, the great work 
is done by him who lays the 
foundation: though the super- 
structure may be very imper- 
fect.” 

tl ovv Amrodkdws ; “ Who (or 


» OAX’. 
what) is Apollos, or Paul (for 
once, I recognise your party 
names)? Mere instruments 
(Stdxovor), through whom you 
were converted,” (éruorevoate, 
as in Rom. xiii. 11.) The dif- 
ference of the text of the more 
ancient MSS. from the Re- 
ceived Text is here remarkable. 
(1.) As giving the true order 
of the names — “ Apollos and 
Paul,” “ Apollos” being evi- 
dently the prominent name 
here appealed to by those 
whom the Apostle chiefly cen- 
sures; whilst later MSS. 
have inverted the order, to 
give to the name of Paul its 
usual and natural pre-emi- 
nence. (2.) As more abrupt 
and startling. i for ris, and 
the omission of add’ 7. 

‘Exaorq, t. e. to each of the 
teachers.* “ And this, too, only 
as their Master (6 xuvpsos, sec 
xii. 5.) allowed them to act.” 

Kai, as if xal tadra. ** And 
this too.” 

6. &éputevoa — erotics. As 
far as we can lay stress on these 
words, they agree with the his- 
tory in Acts, xvili. 27 —xix. 1., 
where the influence and teach- 


* Comp. Rom. xii. 3. 
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ing of Apollos at Corinth is 
spoken of as distinct from, and 
subsequent to, that of Paul. 
This is paraphrased by some 
of the Fathers, “ Ego cate- 
chumenum feci— Apullo bap- 
tizavit— Deus, quod fecimus, 
confirmavit ;”* but evidently 
without foundation. 

7. tt, ‘‘anything great.” 
Compare Gal. ii. 6. 

8. Anprperat, i.e. Not from 
man, but from God, who can 
judge of the value of each 
man’s labour ;” the germ of iv. 
1—5. 

9. The position of Jeod shows 
that it is emphatic all through 
this verse. ‘yap gives the rea- 
son for @&. ‘ Their object is 
the same (though their modes 
of working are different), for 
it is God who is our fellow- 
labourer—it is God who is 
pont husbandman and house- 

older,” and therefore they 
cannot be set against each 
other.” éopev, “ the teachers.” 
fore, “the taught.” yewpyiov, 
“a field”—‘‘arvum.” The 
word occurs only in this place 
in the New Testament. 


With olxo8ouy the figure 
is changed from a field to a 
house—from agriculture to ar- 
chitecture, in order to bring 
out more clearly the difference 
between the different kinds of 
work. 

10. xara tHv yap. Refer- 
ring to &actm—idwxev in 5. 
Compare Rom. xii. 3. 

apyitéxtov, * master of the 
works.” Comp. Ex. xxxv. 10. 
35., xxxvi. 1. (L.XX.); 80 
Ecclus, xxxviii. 40.: gaoros 
dy T@ Epyp avrov coditerar 
“as a ‘skilful’ or ‘ clever’ 
architect.” See this meaning 
of copes in Arist. Eth. vi. 7. 
The words codds dpyitéxtwr 
occur in Isa. iii. 4. (LX X.) 

éxaoros (‘‘every one”) in- 
dicates that it was possible 
for any believer to under- 
take the superstructure of 
teaching, in accordance with 
the state of the Corinthian 
Church indicated in ch. xii. 
For the Apostle’s claim to 
have founded their Church him- 
self, compare iv. 15. “J begot 
you.” SJeuércov yap. The con- 
nection is, “ Let every one take 


* Epist. xlviii. Petilianus apud Aug. iii. 53. ; Optatus, 5. 
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heed how he builds a super- 
structure; for the founaation 
can only be laid once, and has 
been laid once for all by me; 
the superstructure is now the 
sole task that remains.” 
mos. ‘With what mate- 
rials.” (See verse 12.) 
érrovkodopet. olxodousiy in 
the N. T. has constantly the 
sense of ‘ advancement” or 
* development” of the moral 
character. Its peculiarity in 
this place is, that it is ap- 
plied in a bad, or at least a 
neutral sense, as in vill. 10. 
11. Seuérsov, sc. ALGov (mas- 
culine in Hellenistic Greek). 
mapa, ‘“‘beyond,” or ‘ be- 
sides.” Compare the use of this 
preposition for the comparative 
in Romaic. ‘ Christ Jesus,” 
t.e. * not any theory concern- 
ing Christ, but Christ him- 
- self” (as in ii. 2.): hence the 
name tatos ‘Inaovs, at 
full length: ‘the Historical 
Person of Christ, the one un- 
changeable element of Christi- 
anity.” (De Wette.) Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 8: ‘ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and for ever.” For the 
metaphor, compare Matt. xxi. 
42.; Eph. ii. 20.; 1 Pet. 11. 6. 
(“ the chief corner-stone.” ) 
12. Themetaphor here passes 
on to the description of building 


> om. dvr. 


different edifices on the same 
foundation. “There may either 
be a palace or a hovel.” 

Possibly the Parthenon, glit- 
tering with its painted and gild- 
ed columns of Pentelic marble, 
was in his mind. Compare the 
‘‘ gold, silver, and stone,” of 
Acts, xvii. 29. &uvAa, boards 
or posts for the walls.” yoptos, 
‘‘ dried grass, for the interstices 
in the mud walls.” «adap, 
“straw for the thatched roof.” 
See Suidas in voce. 

The remarks on the pre- 
vious section apply here also. 
As there the “ wisdom of the 
full-grown” was spiritual in- 
sight, not intellectual, so here 
the succeeding verses (14—18) 
show that the superstructure is 
moral, not theoretical, ad- 
vancement. ‘ Some say that 
these words are spoken in re- 
ference to doctrines; to me, 
however, it appears that he 
speaks concerning practical 
virtue and vice, and that he is 
preparing for the accusation of 
the incestuous person. Of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, he 
speaks on the one hand as the 
emblems of virtue; of wood, 
hay, stubble, as the opposites 
of virtue, for which hath been 
prepared the fire of hell.” 
( Theodoret. ) 


13. é&edoTov TO spyov, K.T.r. 
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theapodosis to verse 12., though 


abruptly introduced. After 
yevnoetat, supply zrotoy éott. 


Epyoy, in later Greek and in 
architectural language, is used 
for a building, like “ opera ” in 
Latin. 3 Ear vi 11.: Ta ipya 
Tatra Seuedovre. Herodian, 
Hist. i: wAeiota nal xdd\MoTa 
Epya tis ToNEews Katexdn. The 
general image of what follows 
seems to be, “ The nature of 
every one’s work or superstruc- 
ture shall sooner or later be 
known; for the Great Day of 
the Lord is at hand, which shall 
dawn ina flood of fire. The 
house of gold and silver shall be 
lit up by its dazzling brilliancy ; 
but the house of wood and thatch 
shall be burnt up. And not only 
so, but, whereas the builder 
whoge work can endure this 
trial shall be rewarded, the 
builder whose house is con- 
sumed will lose his reward, 
having nothing to show; and 
though he himeelf, as having 
built on the true foundation, 
will be saved, yet ke will come 
out singed and scorched as by 
an escape out of a burning 
ruin.” Although the argument 
is passing into a more gencral 
application, yet the thought of 
the teachers is still predomi- 
nant; and the point on which 
he insists is, that if bad moral 
consequences are, through the 


* See Paus. Corinth. passim. 


means of their instruction, de- 
veloped from the fundamental 
truths of Christianity which 
he had taught, their instruc- 
tion, so far from deserving to 
be highly prized, will by God’s 
judgment be condemned as 
worthless, and they themselves 
will escape that judgment with 
difficulty. It is possible that 
this whole image, as addressed 
to the Corinthians, may have 
been suggested, or at least il- 
lustrated, by the conflagration 
of Corinth under Mummius; 
the stately temples (one of 
them remaining to this day) 
left standing amidst the uni- 
vers : crash and destruction 
of the meaner buildings.* 

7 tyépa. “The Day of 
the Coming of the Lord.” See 
Heb. x. 25.; Rom. xiii. 12., in 
which last passage, as_ here, 
there is implied the dawn of 
light after the long night of 
this mortal life. Possibly, the 
idea of “ judgment,” as in iv. 
3., is slightly mixed up with it. 
Possibly, also, the idea of the 
mere lapse of time, like “longa 
dies,” in Latin.t Compare also, 
Malachi, ii. 1, 2, & 3., iv. 1.: 
‘‘ The Lord shall suddenly come 
to His Temple. ... But whomay 
abide the day of his coming?... 
for He is likearefiner’s fire.... 
and He shall purify the sons of 
Levi. ..... Behold the day 


T See Grotius, ad loc. 
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cometh that shall burn as an 
oven, and all that do wickedly 
shall be stubble” xaArapun. And 
although not expressly stated 
it is implied that the day is 
near, as a trial which would 
sweep away the very fabric 
which was reared before their 
eyes. The destruction of Ju- 
daising errors in the fall of 
Jerusalem was possibly a ful- 
filment of the Apostle’s words, 
but neither the highest nor yet 
the immediate historical fulfil- 
ment before his mind. 

amroxadurrretat, ‘the Day is 
to be revealed” (the * prasens 
futurascens,” as in Matt. xxv. 
13. 31., &c.; John, xxi. 23. 
See Winer, Gr. 217.). év arupi, 
i. e. according tothe usual image 
under which the Last Day is 
represented; coming, not with 
the dawn of acommon morning, 
but in a blaze of fire, in the 
midst of which Christ Himself 
shall appear.* 

15. xataxanoetat, Hellen- 
istic for the Attic xatraxav- 
Oncetat. OnuwwOnoetat tov 
pioOoy (for the construction, 
see Valkenaer ad Herod. vii. 
39.), ie. “ He shall lose his 
reward” (not “shall be pun- 
ished”). avdros 8% ow@noerat. 
The general image is as above 
stated. The same fire which 


* 2 Thess. i. 8., ii. 8. 


throws a halo of glory round 
the good+, and destroys the 
bad {, also purifies the imper- 
fect. The personal faith of the 
teacher saves himself from de- 
struction, but it is at the cost 
of pain and suffering (in this 
instance, of seeing his work 
destroyed and his labour lost), 
as a merchant who escapes 
from shipwreck, but at the 
cost of his property. Com- 
pare the fire in Dan. iii. 22., 
which, whilst it burnt the ex- 
ecutioners, was to the three 
children “as it had been a 
moist whistling wind.” § Com- 
pare ‘ the baptism of fire,” in 
Matt. ii, 11, 12., which sup- 
plies the same images of illu- 
mination, destruction, and pu- 
rification; and “‘thesalting with 
fire ” (Mark, ix. 50.), both for 
preservation and destruction. 
At the same time, although the 
passage naturally suggests the 
idea of purification, or at least 
of suffering, the primary idea 
is simply that of a difficult es- 
cape. ws expresses that the 
Apostle is speaking metapho- 
rically. dca avpos, “ through 
the midst of the fire,” appa- 
rently a proverbial expression 
in Hebraistic Greek ||, like 
‘prope ambustus evaserat,” 
Liv. xx. 35.; é« aupos cwcaty, 


+ iv. 5.; Matt. xiii. 43.; Rev. xxi. 24.; Jud. v. 31.; Dan. xii. 3. 


} 2 Thess. ii. 8.; Rev. xviil. 8., xx. 9. 


§ Song of the Three Children, 27. 


| Zach. iii, 2.; Amos, iv. 11. (ex xipoc) ; Ps. lvii. 4. (dtd wxipoc). 
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Artemid. Oneiroc. i. 50., Aris- 
tid. in Apoll., p. 26. For a 
similar confusion of the two 
meanings of 6:2, see 1 Pet. iii. 
20. : Ssecw@Onaav Sv bdaros. 

The whole passage is famous, 
as having given occasion to two 
interpretations, each received 
generally in its time, but both 
now entirely given up. First, 
that of Chrysostom, Gécume- 
nius, and Theophylact, that 
“ the false teacher shall be pre- 
served in the fire of hell for 
ever,” which is equally con- 
demned by the words and by 
the spirit of the Apostle. Se- 
condly, the opinion of many 
Roman Catholic writers, that 
it alludes to the fire of pur- 
gatory. This is also contrary 
to the whole context, which 
represents the salvation as 
taking place at the same mo- 
ment as the conflagration and 
the coming of the day of the 
Lord; and is, as suck, aban- 
doned by the great Roman 
Catholic commentator Esti- 
us—a remarkable proof of 
the slightness of connection 
which often subsists between 
texts of Scripture and later 
controversies grounded upon 
them. — 

16. He here returns to the 
gencral argument against party 
spirit; and, in doing so, passes 
from the image of a building 
in progress to the image of a 
building completed, and from 
the image of a building gene- 


rally to that of the Temple in 
particular, as in Eph. ii. 20, 
21. Ndos @eod is not “a Tem- 
ple,” as if one out of many, 
but ‘* God’s Temple, repre- 
sented in every portion of the 
Christian society.” Under this 
more definite figure he continues 
to insist on the danger incurred 
by those who corrupted the 
Christian society by their false 
teaching, and, having before 


-said that such a one would 


escape with loss and difficulty, 
he here goes a step farther, and 
speaks only of the punish- 
ment, without speaking of the 
escape. 

POelpew in the LX X. and 
in the New Testament seems 
almost to have lost the sense 
of “defile,” and merely to 
retain that of ‘ mar” or 
“destroy.” See the use of the 
word in Exod. x. 15.; Isa. xxiv. 
3, 4. (LXX.). It is not the 
word usually employed for di- 
vine judgments, but is here 
adopted for the sake of de- 
scribing the punishment by the 
same word asthe offence: “ God 
requites like with like.” 
Comp. Acts, xxiii, 2, 3.: 
‘«* Ananias commanded to smite 
him on the mouth (rémrey). 
Then Paul said unto him, 
God shall smite (rufa) thee, 
thou whited wall.” 

The Authorised Version, fol- 
lowing the Vulgate (vivlaverit, 
disperdet), has used two dif- 
ferent words in the translation 
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for the one word in the ori- 


oT, The image of the Tem- 
ple, even the etymology of the 
Greek word (vaos, vadew), leads 
him to the tndwelling presence 
of the Spirit of God. 

oitwes refera not to vaos, 
but to dyw, “And ye are 
holy.” 

18. From this verse to iv. 5., 
he returns to the general sub- 
ject begun in verse 5., dropping 
any particular reference to the 
difference between the founda- 
tion and the superstructure — 
between himeelf and A pollos,— 
and condemning generally the 
tendency to magnify one teacher 
above another for his intellec- 
tual gifts, on the ground, — 

(1.) That rhetorical gifts are 
in themselves worthless (18— 
21.). 

2) That the differences 
created by these gifts amongst 
the teachers are much less than 
what they have in common (21 

19355. 

'  (3.) That God alone can 
judge who is worthy of true 

approbation (iv. 1—5.). 

pndels égavrov eEarrataro. 
« Let not any one deceive him- 
self by too high expectations 
of himself,” referring to Soxe?. 

codes elvas av yuiv,  distin- 


guished amongst you for his 
wisdom ;” a Hebraism for the 
superlative, like evrAoynuevn év 
yuvaté&. (Luke i. 42.) év 7. 
aiave TovTw refers, not to what 
follows, but to what precedes. 

19. This passage proves that 
xoopos and alwy are synony- 
mous, or, at least, merely with 
the difference indicated in the 
note on 1. 20. 

mapa Yep, * in God’s judg- 
ment.” Compare Rom. ii. 13. 

19. Apparently from Job, v. 
13. (LXX.): 6 xararapbdvev 
copous év ri dpovnce. It is 
remarkable (1.) as being the 
only quotation from the Book 
of Job which the New Testa- 
ment contains, with the ex- 
ception of the historical allu- 
sion in James, v. 11.; (2.) as 
being taken from the speeches, 
not of Job, but of Eliphaz; 
(3.) as being so much altered 
as to be barely recogizable. 
Spaccopevos (possibly a pro- 
vincialism )is substituted for «a- 
TadapEdvewy, as a stronger and 
livelier expression, for “grasp- 
ing” or “catching with the 
hand.” (Asin LXX.: Ps. ii. 
12., where it governs agenitive, 
(Spafacbe tratéelas), Lev. ii. 
2., v.12. So Herod. iii. 13.; 
Jos. B. J. iii. 8. 6.; Dionys. 
Ant. ix. 21.) 
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IV. 1 odtws auds 
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dy 7H Travoupyia, t. e. either, 
1. by means of their own 
craftiness; or, 2.in the midst 
of it. 

pantie for qpovyoe: (in 
the original) gives the passage 
a darker meaning. (See Arist. 
Eth. vi. 10., where the two 
words are opposed as the worse 
and better forms of wisdom.) 

20. From Ps. xciv. (xciii. in 
LXX.) 11.; literally from the 
LXX., except in the substitu- 
tion of coday for the original 
avOpwrwv. But there seems to 
be a reminiscence of the original 
in the next words, év avOparrrovs, 
«‘in mere men.” Compare the 
note on verse 4. 

22. wavra yap vyov. Both 
words are emphatic: “ Ail 
things;” not merely this or 
that teacher, but all of them 
alike, “ exist not for their 
own power or glory, but for 
the sake of you their disciples.” 
‘«* The Church was not made for 
the teachers, but the teachers 
for the Church;” “ Paul, Apol- 
los, and Cephas, each with their 
different gifts, strongly con- 
trasted as they are, yet are 
united by being your common 
property.” This was all that 
the argument required ; but he 


VOL. I. 


is carried on, according to his 
manner when the privileges 
of Christians come before him 
(as in Rom. viii. 38., xi. 33.), 
to dilate on the whole range of 
God’s gifts to them. And, as 
the idea of the teachers breaks 
itself up for the sake of greater 
vividness into the several parts 
of Paul, Apollos, and Cephas, 
so also the idea of the world 
(suggested, perhaps, in the first 
instance by the frequent re- 
currence of the thought of 
worldly greatness in the verses 
just before, 19, 20.), is ex- 
panded to its utmost extent, 
not merely in the lower sense 
in which it had been previ- 
ously used, but in the sense of 
the whole created universe, and 
as growing out of this, or con- 
tained in it, the utmost con- 
trasts which imagination can 
suggest, whether in life or 
death, in the present or the 
future state of existence. 

23. ‘All this is yours; but 
then” —(partly as a warning 
to the taught as well as the 
teachers, partly from the na- 
tural impetus, as it were, of the 
sentence, which bears him up 
to the highest sphere of human 
thought) — “* remember that 
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this vast concatenation of the 
universe does not end here. 
Even you, who are the lords of 
all creation, who form as it 
were the link between earth 
and heaven, yourselves are but 
part of that golden chain which 
must be followed up till it 
unites you to Christ, and even 
further yet, up to the presence 
of God himself.” The two- 
fold lesson is, then, — * You 
who are thus united with the 
highest objects in the universe 
must not degrade yourselves to 
become the followers of any 
but Christ. You, although 
the lords of all, are still the 
servants of Christ, as He also 
pleased not Himself, but did 
the will of His Father.”* It is 
possible that the last words, 
‘but Christ of God,” may 
have been inserted to obviate 
any exclusive inference which 
might have been drawn by 
the party “of Christ,” had 
he closed with the preceding 
words. But it may also be only 
the last result of the climax of 
his sentence. Comp. xi. 3. 


IV. 1. To this twofold lesson 
the following argument imme- 
diately attaches itself, which is, 
like the preceding, obscured by 
being addressed partly (ii. 21 
—23., iv. 1—6.) to the Church, 
partly (iii, 12—15. 18—20., 
the latter part of iv. 6., iv. 7,8.) 


to the teachers. ‘* The par- 
ticular wisdom of the several 
teachers is nothing in compa- 
rison with that Christianity 
which is possessed by all of 
you (iii, 22, 23.), You are not 
to regard us as superhuman 
(iii, 18—21.), but merely as 
subordinate to Christ ; as mere 
stewards, whose only business 
is to preach faithfully the se- 
creta of God which have been 
intrusted tothem.” The object 
of the passage is not to exalt, 
but to depreciate the teachers. 
They are not representatives, 
but only the humblest servants 
of Christ. They are not in 
possession of what is denied to 
others. They are not masters 
of the secrets of God, but only 
stewards, whose main duty is 
to be accurate in arranging 
and dispensing what is not 
their own, but another’s pro- 
perty, only intrusted for a time 
with what really belongs to God 
only, and is revealed at His 
pleasure to His Church. Com- 
pare Luke xvii. 10. “ Say, 
we are unprofitable servants : 
we have done that which was 
our duty to do.” 

ovrws refers to ws. In clas- 
sical Greek it would be ro- 
outous, olos dv elev tarjperat. 

avOpewiros = é&xaotos (like 
DIN or w'N, or “ man” in 
German). 


* Comp. Matt. xxiii. 10. 
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tmnptras, more emphatic 


than dovAo1, as expressing sub- 
ordination; being the word 
used in classi Greek for 


the inferior, as contrasted with 
the superior magistrates (dp- 
sxovres) Compare for the ge- 
neral sense, Luke, xxii. 26.; 
2 Cor. i. 24., and the ideal of 
a Christian governor or teacher 
preserved in the Papal title 
«‘ Servus Servorum.” The same 
sense is conveyed by the word 
Sudcovot, in ili. 4. 

oixovoyovs. Compare verse 
2. and ix. 16, 17. oixovoyiay 
menlorevpas, and for the gene- 
ral sense xv. 10., * Not I, but 
the grace of God”... . Luke, 
xvii. 10.: “We are unprofit- 
able servants” .... Acts iii. 
12.: “Why look ye upon 
us, as though by our own 
power”..... 

puorypia, “truths hidden 
once, but now revealed to 
Christ’s servants.” 

2. If dd¢ (in A. B.C. D'. 
F. G., and most of the Ver- 
sions) is preferred to 5 6s, 
NovTrov probably has something 
of the sense which it now has 
in Romaic of “ therefore (as 
in Acts xxvii. 20.);” and ade 
must be “in this matter,” 
as in Rev. xi. 10. 18., xiv. 
12., xvii. 9. 

The confusion of readings 
in {refrac and Gyréeire is im- 
material to the sense, and has 
probably arisen from the simi- 


larity of the later pronunciation 
of ¢ and au 

‘* All that remains to be said 
about us is this,—no great 
eulogies—nothing but a re- 
quirement of fidelity.” 

3. In these verses (3—5.) 
the main point is to warn 
them against being overhasty 
in their praise (see especially 
GX ove ey tovtp Sedixaiw- 
fat, and tote 6 Frawwos); but 
the expressions éuol 52 ws é\d- 
XLoTOV —Ta& KPUTTTA TOD OKO- 
Tous, indicate that they were 
also to be warned as before, in 
lili, 1—9., against disparaging 
Paul in comparison with the 
others. 

guol 52, 1. to speak in my 
own person,” as in ii. 1., ili. 1.3 
or, 2. “to speak for myself 
whatever others may say.” 

eis éXaxotov, possibly a 
Hebraism for DYN: ; Haggai, 
i. 9. 

iva avaxp.Oe@ for avaxpiOjvas 
is the beginning of the use of 
iva with the subjunctive, which 
in Romaic has entirely super- 
seded the infinitive. 

avaxpi0o,  * judged,” or 
‘inquired into,” whether for 
blame or praise. 

avOparrivns nuépas, probably 
used in contradistinction to 7 
nutpa Tov xupiov (and if so, 
compare the corresponding ad- 
jective, 7 nuépa % Kuptaxn, 
Rev. i. 10.), but also suggested 
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by a popular use of 7yépa, for 
«‘ judgment,” either in Greek 
generally, of which, however, 
there is no instance, or (as 
Jerome, ad Algas, qu. 10., 
supposes) in a provincialism 
of Cilicia. Compare in Latin 
*‘ diem dicere,” in English 
“‘days-man” for “arbiter,” in 
Dutch “dagh vaerden” and 
‘‘daghen” to “ summon.” 

ovdey yap suavT@ ovvoida. 
‘IT know nothing within” or 
‘“‘acainst myself.” The trans- 
lation “ by myself” is an obso- 
lete, though still a provincial, 
form of speech for the same 
thing. He speaks of himeelf, 
in reference to his relations 
with the Corinthian Church, 
and also, in a certain degree, 
as the representative of others. 
Compare 1 John, iii. 20.: “If 
our heart condemn us, God is 
greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things.” 

xupios, 2. e. Christ,” as 
appears from the next verse. 

5. tote, “then, and not be- 
fore, shall the due approba- 
tion be awarded.” 6 &rawvos, 
‘‘ his own due praise.” Com- 
pare Rom. ii. 29. a7ré rod Jeod, 
t.e. “ from God after the judg- 
ment of Christ.” 


6. pstacynpatioa, i.e. “I 
have said all that I wish to 
say about the party leaders in 
the persons of myself and Apol- 
los, in order to exemplify with 
less offence in the case of the 
party of Apollos and Paul 
what belongs equally to the 
party of Cephas, and in the 
case of Apollos and Paul them- 
selves what may be said even 
with greater force of the sub- 
ordinate leaders.” For similar 
instances of this “ transferring ” 
see on ix. 20. 

év tv, “in our examples.” 

TO py) Umep & yéeypatrrat. 
Great confusion prevails here 
in the MSS. (1.) A. B. read 
a& C DE. F.G 6 (2.) 
gpoveivy occurs in C, D*, £3. J., 
and most of the Versions, and is 
omitted in A.B. D'. E\. F., and 
the Vulgate. (3.) D. E. omit 
pn. (4.) D. reads & viv for 
dy nuw. (5.) F. G. omit ro. 
These three last variations are 
evidently wrong. The first is 
of but slight importance: & 
best suits the sense which im- 
plies a reference, not to a single 
passage, but to the general 
spirit of many passages. ¢po- 
vely ig required to complete 


the grammatical sentence ; but 
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it rests on inferior authority, 
and probably. was inserted to 
avoid the abruptness: of the 
omission. The sense, there- 
fore, will be—‘‘ Learn that 
eell known lesson, not to go 
beyond what the Scriptures 
ibe” (like the classical 
proverb ne quid nimis). It is 
ible that he may allude 
to what he has himself written 
in i. 10—iv. 5. ns the phrase 
fypamrrat 80 much more natu- 
rally points to the Old Tes- 
tament, that the allusion is 
robably to such passages as 
e has quoted in i. 19. 31., 
iil. 19. 

els inrip rod évos Kata Tov 
dréipov. “For the one of your 
two teachersagainst the other; ” 
alluding to the reference just 
made to himself and Apollos. 

iva gvowicbe. This and 
Gal. iv. 17. (va Sndodre) are 
the only violations in the N. 
T. of the rule of Attic Greek, 
which requires a subjunctive 
with iva. 

7. tls yap oe Staxplve. The 
second and third of these ques- 
tions show that the first is to 
be understood as implying, not 
that there was no difference 
between them, but that what- 
ever difference there might be 
was made by God. Theyare all 


asked chiefly with a view to 
the party leaders, but also with 
@ warning to the whole society. 

et xal #aBes, “ granting 
that thou didst receive.” 

8. Lachmann’s punctuation 
of a question makes the sen- 
tence more lively. ‘‘ Have you 
indeed received abundantly 
from God? Oh! what a con- 
trast between you and us:” as 
if with the bitterness of feel~ 
ing with which, from time to 
time, he contrasts his deserts 
and his fortune*; and as if re- 
minding them that those who 
were opposed to him need not 
take so much pains to dispa- 
rage him, — he was low enough 
already. 

Kexopec wévol— eT NOVTNOATE} 
* Do you think you have al- 
ready reached the end of your 
Christian career? Have you 
made every advance which is 
possible in Christian know- 
ledge?” (referring to the proud 
boast of their oixodopu2), or de- 
velopment, in iii, 8—10.). 
éBaotrevoare, “ Are you in- 
deed at the head of the Chris- 
tian world — first in the 
glory of the Messiah’s king- 
dom?” Compare i. 2., xiv. 36. 
For the metaphor of wealth, 
comp. 2 Cor. vili. 9.; Rev. ii. 
9., ui. 17.; Matt. v.6. For 


* Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 19. 
@3 
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that of reigning, comp. vi. 2. ; 
Matt. xix. 28.; 2 Tim. ii. 12.; 
Luke, xxii. 30. 46n, “already,” 
is emphatically meant to indi- 
cate the extravagance of sup- 
posing that they had at that 
time grasped all the gifts which 
belonged only to the kingdom 
of Christ, not yet come. yaprts 
jev points to the absurdity 
of their setting themselves up 
above, or independently of, the 
Apostles. Compare the same 
thought in verse 15. 

ddpedov, x.T.r. Your reign, 
your prosperity, is indeed good 
in itself, if it were not for the 
proud and scctarian spirit which 
disfigures it.” Compare, on an- 
other subject, a similar expres- 
sion, Gal. iv. 17, 18.: “ They 
zealously affect you, but not 
well; yea, they would exclude 
you, that ye might affect them. 
But it is good to be zealously 
affected always in a good 
thing, and not only when I 
am present with you.” yap, 
in 9., depends on this clause. 

Sedov, in this construction, 
is peculiar to later Greek 
writers. See Winer, Gr. 
§ 277. 

9. “Yesit enthroned askings: 
we are appointed as victimes in 
the last act of the world’s 


* Comp. xiii. 1. 


history, — the whole world, 
whether angels or men*, are 
the spectators, and our death 
is the end.” The imagery is 
drawn from the games (Jed- 
tpov) in the amphitheatre. The 
remains of a theatre and sta- 
dium, which may have been so 
used, are still to be seen both 
at Ephesus and at Corinth.f 
_&oxdtous—érBavarious (“the 
last appointed to death.”) These 
words seem to refer to the band 
of gladiators brought out last 
for death, —the vast range of 
an amphitheatre under the open 
sky well representing the mag- 
nificent vision of all created be- 
ings, from men up to angels, 
gazing on the dreadful death- 
struggle; and then the con- 
trast of the proud Corinthians 
sitting by unconcerned and 
unmoved at the awful spec- 
tacle. Compare Seneca’s de- 
scription of the wise man strug- 
gling with fate (Provid. ii.): 
‘‘ Ecce spectaculum dignum ad 
quod respiciat intentus operi 
suo Deus.” 

Tovs amroatoAous. What fol- 
lows shows that he is thinking 
chiefly of himself; but the 
plural form indicates that he 
includes the original Apostles 
as well. 


{ See Introduction to the First Epistle, p. 7, 23. 
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10. As verses 8. and 9. con- 
tain an elaborate contrast, so 
in verse 10. the same idea is 
still continued in a series of 
shorter contrasts, rising, how- 
ever, out of the plaintive strain 
of verse 9. into a swell of tri- 
umphant exultation ; in the full 
consciousness that his sufferings 
were united with the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and invested (so 
to speak) with a similar glory. 
The three contrasts correspond 
to those in 1. 27. 

11 and 12. dyps tis apre 
pas. “ Even at the moment 
of my writing my wants stare 
me in the face.” ‘ It is now 
as when you knew me at Co- 
rinth.” 

yupvirevopev (the form in 
the Received Text yupyntevo- 
pev, has risen from the similar 
pronunciation of « and7), “ We 
shiver in the cold.” Compare 
2 Cor. xi. 27. 

aotatovpev (the word occurs 
only here), “homeless,” a pe- 
culiar grief in the ancient 
world. Compare Matt. viii. 20., 
x. 23.—xomimpev épy. tais v6. 


xepoiv. That he had worked 
with his own hands at Corinth 
appears from Acts, xviii. 3.; 
1 Cor. ix. 6.3; 2 Cor. xi. 7—12.: 
and that he was doing so at the 
time of his writing this Epistle, 
appears from Acts, xx. 34. 

12. * And not only do we 
suffer, but we suffer with none 
but the Christian weapons of 
resistance.” Compare Matt. v. 
44. This is the earliest in- 
stance of such language being 
used. 

Bracdnpovpevos B. (e sil.) 
D. E. F. G. J.3 duognpovpevos, 
A.C. in either case calum- 
niated.” rapaxaXovpev: (1. 
“‘ we offer consolation ;” or ‘23 
as in 16., ‘““ we entreat men 
to follow our example.” — 

mepixabdppata and trepitrn- 
pa, both have the original sig- 
nification of “ offscourings,” a3 
in Arrian. Diss. Epict. iii. 2. 
28., and Jer. xxii. 28. (L.X-X.), 


but also the additional sense 


*‘ of ecapegoat,” or “ expiatory 
sacrifice.” In classical Greek 
xa@appa is the usual word for 
such human victims*; but 7re- 


* See Scholiast ad Aristoph. Plut. 454., Eq. 453. ; Curt. viil. 5, x. 2.: and 
for the practice see Arnold's Rome, iii. 46. 
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pixdBappa is so used in the 


only place where it occurs in 
the LXX.: wepucdOapya &- 


xalov dvoyos, Prov. xxi. 18. 
In like manner mrepifrnyua is 80 
used in Job, v. 24., dpyvpuov 
mepiynpa Tov Tawlou nudy yé~ 
yo.ro, and is so explained in 
the Lexicons of Cyril, Hesy- 
chius, and Suidas, who gives 
as an instance that such a 
victim was generally addressed 
with the words rreptnua a)pov 
yévou (explained as owrnpia or 
arroAutpwots), and then cast 
into the sea, as if a sacrifice to 
Poseidon. For the general 
sense comp. Lam. iii. 45. See 
quotations in Grotius ad 
oc. 

14. He drops the severe 
irony of the last three verses, 
and expresses the same feeling 
more directly, and in gentler 
language. 

15. “I have a right thus to 
address you; for the obliga- 
tions you have subsequently 
contracted to your other teach- 
ergs can never supersede your 
original obligations to me as 

our founder ” (the same sense 
in other words, as in ili, 6—9.). 
qabdaryaryous, the slaves who 
took children to school, and 


* Acts, xix. 22. 


acted as their tutors.” Com- 
pared with the use of the 
word in Gal. ili. 24., iv. 1., it 
expresses the harsh and de- 
1 oe sway of those teachers, 
thus agreeing with 2 Cor. xi. 
20. puplovs, though hyperboli- 
cal, expresses the great number 
of teachers, in accordance with 
the generalimpression conveyed 
by 1 Cor. xii.—ov« évtpérov, 
‘You must understand that 
when I thus write, it is nota 
disgrace to you.” For this 
sense of évrpérrw, see vi. 5., 
xv. 34., 2 Thess. iii. 14., Tit. 
ii. 8. It is here alone used 
actively. The general mean- 
ing is, “to turn the mind in 
upon itself.” ayévynca, the 
thought which runs through 
all the New Testament, that 
Christianity is a second crea- 
tion. The argument is, “ I 
am your spiritual parent, and a 
parent has a claim to be imi- 
tated.” 

17. Timotheus was sent be- 
fore this from Ephesus.* Téx- 
vov ayarnrov. This refers, of 
course, to his conversion . by 
St. Paul f, and the phrase seems 
to be used here in reference to 
Téxva. wyannrta, in verse 14., as 
though he said, “I sent Timo- 


{+ Acts, xvi. 1. 
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theus, who stands to me in the 
same relation that you stand.” 
Possibly the reason of the in- 
junction to Timotheus to re- 
mind them of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing, rather than to teach them 
himself, was from Timotheus’s 
youth.*  &a rovto, i.e., re- 
ferring to ponds yiveoOe, as 
appears from és tpas dvapy7- 
ae Tas odovs pov. Tas ocdous 
explained by the next words, 
xalos— did5acxa, i. e. not only 
at Corinth, but everywhere, 
and therefore sincere. 

19. éav 6 xvpws Jernon, the 
usual formula, as in James, iv. 
15., Rom. i. 10., 1 Cor. xvi. 7., 


Acts, xviii. 21. The same sus- 
picions had been excited of his 
vacillation or duplicity of pur- 
pose, which he afterwards con- 
tradicts in 2 Cor. i. 15. 27., 
and which now might be re- 
vived by the coming of Timo- 
theus instead of himeelf. This, 
therefore, suddenly breaks off 
the affectionate strain in which 
he had been addressing them, 
and, as it were, precipitates the 
introduction of the severe cen- 
sure on the incestuous Corin- 
thian, to which the followin 
words (yvooouat—mpaérnros 
are a prelude. 


20. Aeym. Comp. i. 17. 


* See xvi. 10. 
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PARAPHRASE III. 5—Iv. 20.— Think not because I have 
confined myself to this simple preaching that I am in- 
ferior to the other teachers, whose wisdom and whose 
progress in Christian knowledge you prize so highly. 
All such distinctions are as nothing compared with the 
source from which alone they spring, namely, God.—All 
such progress is as nothing compared with the perma- 

nent importance of the one unchangeable foundation, 
namely, Jesus Christ ; nay, more, although it may be 
truly valuable, it may also be most pernicious, as well 
as most perishable, its author escaping because of his 
own right intention, but in itself leading to fatal sins, 
fatal both to the purity of the Christian society and to the 
safety of him who perpetrates them. All such wisdom 
is as nothing compared with that Christianity which you 
all possess in common. However great your several 
teachers may appear in your eyes, or in their own, 
even though tt be myself and Apollos, remember that you 
were not made for them, but they for you; and not they 
only, but the whole universe, past, present, and to come ; 
if only you bear in mind that as these things depend 
on you, so you depend on Christ, and Christ on God. 
Remember, also, that your teachers only preach what they 
have been told, not what they invent; that whether you 
blame or praise them, it is not by your gudgment but by 
God's that they must stand or fall. And they too — 
they and all of you — must remember that their gifts 
are not their own, but God’s. Great indeed are those 
gifts—I do not deny it; and deep indeed in compari- 
son is the degradation into which we the Apostles are 
sunk. Yet even from that degraded state there is a 

_ lesson which you might well learn,—the lesson of self- 
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denial and humility. And this at least, the lesson of 
example, 2s one which my relation to you as your founder 
well entitles me to urge upon you, however much in other 
points you may wish to follow others. This is the lesson 
which I have told Timotheus to impress upon you, 
though I shall also come in person to impress it upon 
you by my own presence.” 





TE most striking points in this section belong rather 
to the incidental than to the general argument, namely, 
the fate of the false teachers in iii. 13—15., the privi- 
leges of the Christian (iii. 22.), and the picture of 
the Apostle’s hardships (iv. 9—13.). But there are 
some points brought out with peculiar force in the 
general warning against the party-leaders as distinct 
from the previous warning (in i. 10O—16.) against the 
parties themselves. 

(1.) The mere structure of the argument, which 
makes it difficult to distinguish when the Apostle is 
addressing the taught and when the teachers, is 
instructive, as indicating, first, the historical fact (borne 
out both by particular expressions in this section, as 
iii. 10., iv. 16., and by the whole of c¢. xii.) that there 
was at this early period of the Apostolic age no marked 
distinction between these two classes ; and, secondly, the 
moral warning that the sins of party spirit are shared, — 
although not in equal degree, by the leaders and the 
led. 

(2.) The great stress laid throughout, but especially 
in iv. 1—5., on not overrating their spiritual instruc- 
tors, even though they be Paul and Apollos themselves, 
shows that there are times and circumstances when the 
Christian’s duty lies not in submission to authority, but 
in questioning it; that there is a religious danger in 
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excessive veneration, as well as in excessive indepen- 
dence. 

(3.) The whole passage is remarkable as showing the 
possibility and duty of uniting a consciousness of great 
gifts and actions (iii. 5—9., iv. 7—14.) with a com- 
plete dependence on a higher power and wisdom than 
our own, and also a consciousness of great imperfection 
in detail, and of great difference of views and characters 
(iii. 12—15. 22, 23.) with a consciousness no less strong 
of practical unity and sympathy. What the precise 
nature might be of these gifts, imperfections, and dif- 
ferences, is difficult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain ; 
but this ignorance does not make the general lesson 
less applicable to future ages, where similar circum- 
stances arise. 

(4.) Lastly, the whole of this first division of the Epis- 
tle is important, as bearing on the general question of 
divisions in the Christian Church. In it we have an in- 
disputable proof that it was not merely the errors or 
the hostilities of sect or party, but the spirit itself of 
sect and party, even when it conferred glory on himself, 
that the Apostle denounced as the sign of an unchristian 
or half-christian society, when he warned them that, not 
only their sins and their Judaism, but their “ strifes” and 
* divisions” of whatever kind, were a proof that they 
were “‘ carnal and walked as men ;” when he “ transferred 
in a figure to himself and Apollos” all that he would 
teach them of the evil of the factions generally, in order 
that they might fully understand that it was by no 
personal feeling that he was influenced, but that what 
he condemned he condemned “ for their sakes” in what- 
ever form it might be found, whether it made for him 
or against him. Here too we meet with the most 
express contradiction to the suspicions always natural 
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to low minds, that a character which exercised so vast 
an influence must have been intent on self-exaltation, 
when he tells them that ‘ he rejoices that he had bap- 
tized none of them, but Crispus and Gaius, lest any 
should say that he had baptized in his own name;” when 
he conjures them “ so to account of him” not as an in- 
dependent teacher and master, but merely as a sub- 
ordinate “ minister (érypérny) to Christ,” as a humble 
*‘ steward ” whose only object it was faithfully to ex- 
pound “ the secrets of God,” not to think that their 
favourable judgment would justify him before God, but 
to wait patiently to the end of all things, for “‘ then” 
and not before, “shall every man have praise of God.” 
And here also we see the true secret of freedom from 
party-spirit, true always, but in the highest degree 
true of the Apostles, when he represents the nothing- 
ness of himself and all other teachers, how wise soever, 
in comparison with the grandeur of their common 
cause, with the recollection that they were “ in Christ 
Jesus, who of God was made unto them wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 
*¢ All things are yours,” however strong their outward 
contrast, ‘“ whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death; all are yours; for ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” These last words, 
setting forth as they do the distinctness of character 
and mind on the one hand, and the unity of object and 


~ spirit on the other, sum up the point of view from which 


all human differences, whether within or without the 
Scriptures, ought to be regarded. These differences are 
not concealed or overlooked; but they are made to en- 
hance the greatness of Christ and of God. 
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(II.) THE INTERCOURSE WITH HEATHENS. 
IV. 21—VI. 20. 


From the subject of the Factions the Apostle passes 
to the second piece of intelligence brought to him at 
Ephesus (apparently not by the household of Chloe, 
but by popular rumour), namely, that there was in 
the Corinthian Church a free indulgence of heathen 
sensuality, and in particular one flagrant case of incest, 
in which the whole society had acquiesced without re- 
monstrance. This forms the crisis (practically speaking ) 
of the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, the burst of the 
storm, of which, as Chrysostom observes, the mutterings 
had already been heard in the earlier chapters (iii. 16., 
iv. 5. 20, 21.), and of which the echoes are still discernible, 
not only in this Epistle (vii. 2., x. 8. 23., xv. 33.), but also 
in the Second Epistle, the first half of which (i.—vii.) 
is nothing less than an endeavour to allay the excite- 
ment and confusion created by this severe remonstrance. 
But the Apostle, in rebuking this one crime, is led 
to consider the whole question of the intercourse of 
Christians with the heathen world; and hence arise the 
complications of the latter portion of this section. 
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(1.) The Case of Incest. 
IV. 21—V. 13. 
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21. &v pad. dy may be 
referred either to a Hebraism, 
or to the Greek usage of ap, 
s¢in relation to.” The word 
is used in reference to verse 6., 
‘‘ Shall I come to you as a stern 
master, or as a gentle father?” 
It may perhaps allude to the 
flagellation in the synagogue 
which succeeded to the first 
admonition by words. ‘“ They 
chastise him first with words, 
then with the rod,” according 
to Deut. xxi. 18. (Schottgen 
ad loc.) 

V. 1, Sdws, * There is no- 
thing heard of except” — as 
“‘omnino,” wavrws. . Compare 
vi. 9., xv. 29.; Matt. v. 34. 
Thus, in Suet. Nero, c. 19., 
‘‘ Peregrinationes duas omnino 
suscepit.” ‘ He took no more 
than two journeys.” dxovetat 
dy tpiv, “is reported as exist- 
ing amongst you.” ‘Tovavrn, 
‘of such a kind.” Such cases, 
though not absolutely forbid- 
den in Roman society, were 
regarded with horror. Comp. 
Cic. Pro Cluentio:  Nubit 
genero socrus, nullis auspiciis, 
nullis auctoribus, funestis omi- 
nibus omnium omnibus. O 


mulieris scelus incredibile, et 
preter hanc unam in omni vita 
tnauditum.” In this case the 
father was still alive: compare 
2 Cor. vii. 12. kya, sc. 
ixa. 

ovoudteras (J.) is omitted in 
A.B.C.D.E.F.G. It was 
probably suggested by Eph. 
v. 3. 

yuvaixa tod tatpos. The 
usual Hebrew expression for 
‘“‘stepmother,” see Lev. xviii. 
8., and the Rabbinical quota- 
tions in Lightfoot, p. 166. 
From the omission of all notice 
of the woman, it would seem 
that she was not a Christian. 
The marriage (for that it was 
& marriage, and not merely a 
concubinage, is evident from 
the language used to describe 
it, %yeuw — troioas — KxaTep- 
yacapevov) must have bcen 
overlooked by the heathen 
authorities, either from the 
general laxity of Corinthian 
morals, or from the alleged plea 
of proselytes from heathenism 
to Judaism, that conversicn 
annulled the prohibited degrees. 

2. Possibly a question, as in 
the Syriac version and Greek 
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Fathers. The sense is the same. 
Wa, either (1) “ye did not 
mourn in order that he might 
be removed.” (2) or, “the 
effect of your mourning was 
not his removal.” Compare 
John xi. 15. 

3. yap. “ And he must be 
removed; for J at least, what- 
ever you may do, have deter- 
mined,” &c. 

és, “ut qui sim.” 

ovrws, * Under the circum- 
stances,” as in John iv. 6. 

4. The strong expression of 
his own power and will is here 
modified, first, by the introduc- 
tion of the authority of Christ 
by which he acted; secondly, 
by the union with himself of 
the whole body of the Corin- 
thian Church — again repeating 
that they acted by the autho- 
rity of Christ. é To ov. T. 
x. Inood, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus ;” apparently the 
formula, which was used. ur- 
axSevrov iyov. For the po- 
pular constitution of the early 
Corinthian Church, see Clem. 
Rom. I. c. 44., where the rulers 
of that society are described as 
having been appointed “ with 
the approbation of the whole 
Church” (cuvevdoxnodens tijs 
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&cxdnolas maons). Kal rod 
&uod mvevparos, * by a perpe- 
tualinter-communion of spirit.” 
Comp. xvi. 18. ; 2 Kings v. 26.; 
Col. ii. 6. Xow 7H Suvdpue, 
“with the help of His power 
present with the Christian as- 
sembly,” as promised, Matt. 
Xvili. 22., xxviil. 20. 

5. To deliver him over to 
the powers of evil,” from whom 
all evil, whether moral or phy- 
sical, is derived ; as in the case 
of the demoniacs, and of “the 
woman whom Satan had bound 
these eighteen years” (Luke 
xu. 16.), and “the thorn in 
the flesh sent by the angel of 
Satan ” (2 Cor. xii. 7.) Comp. 
mapadodvat t@ catava 1 Tim 
i. 20. vrapadiSwul cot avrov, Job 
li. 6. (So in the Rabbinical 
writings, quoted on this pas- 
sage by Wetstein and Light- 
foot, the ‘deliverance of Job 
to Satan” is frequently spoken 
of, and Solomon * delivers” 
two Cushites ‘to Satan,” who 
carries them to Luz, where 
they die.) It is remarkable, 
that, in the ordinary forms of 
excommunication in the four 
first centuries, this phrase does 
not occur, which seems to in- 
dicate that it was regarded as 
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descriptive of a power which 
had become extinct. (See 
Bingham’s Antiquities, book 
XVI. c. ii. § 15.) 

sis OdeOpov tHe capxos. Two 
points seem clear with regard 
to this: (1.) That it implies 
some physical evil — probably 
sickness or death of the of- 
fender. This evil may either be 
viewed as the indirect result 
of his removal from the Chris- 
tian society, and so becoming 
the prey of Satan, the lord of 
the heathen world (compare 
1 Thess. ii. 18.); or, more pro- 
bably, as the direct result of the 
Apostle’s sentence. Compare 
the case of Ananias (Acts, v. 
5—10.),and Elymas (Acts, xiii. 
11.), the general intention of 
Matt. xvi. 19., xviii. 19.; John, 
xx. 23. <A similar connexion 
of sickness and death with 
moral evil, or with a moral 
purpose, is implied in xi. 30. ; 
2 Cor. xii. 7.9. (2.) That the 
object of the infliction was not 
penal, so much as remedial (Zva 
To mveipa owl sv Th nwEpa 
tov xuptov "Incod). Comp. in 
the parallel passage, 1 Tim. 1. 
20., ‘That they may learn not 
to blaspheme.” Thus the sense 
is the same, as in iii. 15.,namely, 
that the offender shall through 
present suffering be saved at 
the last. Compare for the whole 
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sage the two first chapters 
of Job. The snianuetation 
of Tertullian and Ambrose, 
‘that the individual may be 
destroyed in order that the 
Church may be saved,” is a 
curious instance of an explana- 
tion characteristic of the age 
of the writers; but with no 
foundation either in the actual 
words, or in the general spirit 
of the Apostle. 

6. ov Kadov TO Kavynpa. 
‘You have no right to boast 
of your gifts, and of your 
spiritual perfection, whilst this 
sin remains amongst you un- 
reproved,” alluding, perhaps, 
to expressions in their letter 
to him, 

ovx oloate. “Is it that 
you do not know that a lit- 
tle leaven leavens the whole 
lump?” He seems to allude 
to a proverbial expression, 1n- 
asmuch as it occurs again ver- 
batim in Gal. v.9., and the same 
image of the rapid spread of 
leaven to indicate the growth of 
great results from small begin- 
nings, is the groundwork of 
Matt. xiii. 33. The sense is the 
same as in xv. 33., where the 
precept is, as here, confirmed 
through a proverbial saying. 
It is possible that there may 
have been a classical proverb to 
this effect, as Plutarch speaks 
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of the flamen of Jupiter abs- 
taining from it, on account of 
its deleterious effect on the 
whole lump.* The Rabbis 
compare concupiscence to lea- 
ven, because a little corrupts 
the whole man. Such is also 
the form of Matt. xvi. 6. 12.: 
‘¢ Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees.” But the mention 
of leaven suggests to him the 
further image of the Jewish 
passover. It is as though he 
said, * You know the scene — 
you know how, when the lamb 
is killed, every particle of leaven 
is removed from every house- 
hold ; — every morsel of food 
eaten, every drop drunk in that 
feast, is en in its natural 
state. This is the true figure 
of your condition. You are 
the chosen people, delivered 
from bondage, you are called 
to begin a new life, you have 
had the Lamb slain for you 
in the person of Christ. What- 
ever, therefore, in you, corre- 
sponds to the literal leaven, 
must be utterly cast out; the 
perpetual Passover to which we 
are called, must be celebrated, 
like theirs, uncontaminated by 
any corrupting influence.” 

The allusion may possibly 
have been suggested by the 
time of the year when the 
Epistle was written, apparently 
a short time before Pentecost 
(xvi. 8.), and, therefore, with 


the scenes of the Passover, 
either present or recent, in his 
thoughts; and as the same 
feast must have been celebrated 
throughout the empire, and 
must have been well known to 
most of his readers, it is need- 
less to suppose, in this passage, 
an ial reference either to 
the Jewieh Christians or the 
Petrine party in particular. 
(D. reads SoA07 for Svpoi.) 

7. &axxaQdpare, “ cleanse 
out.” <A strong expression to 
denote the complete removal, 
enjoined in Exodus xii. 15., 
and carried out in later times 
with extreme punctiliousness, 
— so much s0 as, on the four- 
teenth day, to search with 
candles even into the darkest 
holes and corners, to see whe- 
ther any remained. See Chry- 
sostom ad loc. (who, however, 
says that in his time this rigour 
of observance was relaxed ), and 
the quotations from the Rab- 
binical Rubrics in Lightfoot, 
1.953. A lively picture of the 
saine practice among the Jews 
of modern Poland, where it 
extends to the removal of all 
fermented liquor of any kind, 
is to be seen in Herschel’s ac- 
count of his conversion. How 
soon this metaphor of the 
Apostle took root is clear from 
Ign. ad Magn. 10. “TrrépGecOe 
ovy THY Kaan CUpnY THY TradaLo~ 
Oeicav, Tv ceontrviay, Kal weTa- 


* Plut. Quest. Rom. 114—118. 162—170. 
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Barr2c62 eis véav bvunv yapi- 
ros. Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. 
Aw Kai pera tas Erta juépas 
Tov alupodayimy véav Counv 
gupacat éavtois o Séos strapryy- 
yethe, ToutéoTw, dddwy Epywv 
apatw cat un Tov Tadralwy cat 
davrov THv pipnow. 
tva wre véiov dipaya — 
«That you may be practically 
what you are theoretically; that 
as you are ideally without 
leaven, so you may be actually 
@ new regenerate society.” 
Comp. Gal. v. 25.; Rom. vi. 
3. 4. 
maratav-——véov The words 
are used emphatically to indi- 
cate the new state of existence 
to which Christians were called, 
as the Israelites of old at the 
Exodus. ‘“ All things are be- 
come new.” 2 Cor. v. 17., Rev. 
xxi. 5. Compare, for this con- 
nexion of ideas, the well known 
Hymn of Thomas Aquinas, 
Lauda Zion Salvatorem : — 
“ Nova mensa novi Regis, 
Novum Pascha nove legis 
Phase vetus terminat ; 
Vetustatem novitas, 
Umbram fugit veritas, 
Noctem lux eliminat.” 
cal ydp.—** And youare bound 
to be free from corruption ; for 
in another respect, in addition 
to the new life to which you 
are called, there is a parallel 
between you and the Israelites, 
viz. that as the lamb was slain 
for them (Exod. xii. 6.), so 


also Christ was slain for you.” 

uTrep nua@v expresses the 
sense truly, but is a gloss 
(om. in A. B.C'. D. E. F. G.). 

To mdoxa, is used both for 
the Feast, and also, as here, for 
the Paschal Lamb. Matt. xxvi. 
17.19.; Mark, xiv. 12. (¢ayeuv, 
érousatew. .. Jvew To Idoyxa). 
Possibly there may be an allu- 
sion here to the ‘lamb without 
blemish.” Exod. xii. 5. “Be 
ye pure, as He was pure.” In 
the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, it is difficult to say, in 
any particular instance of the 
word 9vw, how far the distinct 
idea of ‘sacrifice in honour of 
God ” (as in Acts, xiv. 13. 18.) 
i3 brought out, or how far it is 
used merely in the general sense 
of “slay” (as in Acts, x. 13., 
xi. 7.; Matt. xxii.4.; Luke, xv. 
23; John, x. 10). As it is never 
applied to any but irrational 
animals, the expression could 
not be used of the death of 
Christ, except under the figure 
of the “Lamb.” In the paral- 
lel places, Rev. v. 6. 12., the 
expression used is the general 
word * slain,” or ** wounded” 
(tohaypévor). 

8. dopralwper, * Let us keep 
the feast,” 2. e¢. the perennial 
feast — (without any especial 
reference to the annual cele- 
bration of the Jewish Passover 
or the Christian Easter)— well 
expressed by Chrysostom. 
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afvpois agrees with dprois. 
eiduxptvedas, “ transparent sin- 
cerity.” aAnGeias, “ truthful- 
ness.” There is some difficulty 
in these two expressions, inas- 
much as one would rather have 
expected some antithesis (not 
to falsehood, but) to impurity. 
It would seem as if the par- 
ticular case of the incestuous 
person had out of the 
Apostle’s thoughts, and that 
he is referring here rather to 
the insincerity of their claims to 
spiritual perfection, as in verse 6. 

9. A considerable difficulty 
here arises as to the structure 
of the Epistle. It has been 
often contended that the words 
“I wrote to you in the Epi- 
stle” (Fypaya tpiv dv rH er- 
oTody), must refer to a previ- 
ous epistle, containing the com- 
mand here referred to, as a like 
phrase, in 2 Cor. vii. 8., evi- 
dently refers back to the First 
Epistle. Against this must be 
urged: (1.) That there is no 
other trace of the existence of 
such an epistle, unless it be in 
the manifestly spurious epistle 
preserved in the Armenian 
Church, (2.) That the whole 
manner of introducing the 
subject of the incest (especially 
in verses 1. 6. 7.) is unlike what 
could have been expected, had 
he already mentioned this, or a 
kindred subject, to them. 

Perhaps the difficulty is best 
met by supposing that, for some 
reason unknown to us, there 


was a break or pause in the 
Epistle, at this point. The 
Apostle may then bsleonceived 
as returning to the argument, 
in this passage, perceiving that 
it was necessary to correct the 
too general inference which 
might be drawn from his pre- 
vious words. In this case, the 
sense would be: “ In what I 
just wrote to you in my Epistle, 
I laid down a general com- 
mand (v. 6—8.); as it is, 
what I really meant by writing 
to you was a command not 
to associate with sinners who 
curse Christians.” 

vov 6é in verse 11. is in re- 
ference (not to a correction 
of a former Epistle, in which 
case it would have been viv 
52 ypddw, but) to the meaning 
which he now puts on what 
he has just written. That 
the phrases gy 1H émiotoAy 
and é#ypaya may refer to 
the present Epistle is clear 
from the similar application of 
the words in Rom. xvi. 22.; 
1 Thess. v. 27.; Col. iv. 15.; 
1 Cor. ix. 15., and would be 
partially accounted for by the 
use of the amanuensis, who 
might regard the whole letter 
which he was transcribing as 
“the Epistle,” distinct from 
himself. At the same time it 
must be observed that all these 
passages (except 1 Cor. ix. 15.), 
occurring at the end of the 
Epistles to which they refer, 
are in some measure distinct 
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from the Epistles themselves ; 
@ circumstance which accounts 
for what would otherwise be a 
very unusual mode of expres- 
sion, and which makes it doubly 
necessary, when the same ex- 
pression occurs in the middle 
of the Epistle, to suppose that 
some such break has occurred 
in the course of the argument, 
as has been above suggested, 
and some such addition orafter- 
thought been introduced, as 
was not unnatural, from the 
extreme importance which (as 
we see from the second Epistle) 
the Apostle attached to a right 
understanding of his directions 
on this especial point. 

Beyond this, it is impossi- 
ble to advance any conjecture 
with certainty. It might, how- 
ever, be asked whether there 
are not indications that the 
whole passage (v. 9—vi. 8.)* 
18, in some sense, a distinct post- 
gcript, note, or insertion, not 
merely to v. 6—8., but to v. 
6—8—vi. 9—20. For: 

(1.) Whereas vi. 1—8. is 
evidently attached, at least by 
verbal associations, to v. 9— 
13.; vi. 9—20. joins on natu- 
rally to v. 8., without any allu- 
sion to the lawsuits (with one 
exception, which shall be no- 
ticed afterwards, at the be- 
ginning of vi. 9). 

(2.) Although the general 
command alluded to in v. 9. 
11., may be found in the sub- 


stance of v. 6—8., it would 
certainly be more appropriate 
if it could be referred to vi. 
9. 10. 

(3.) Similar corrections or 
digressions may be noticed in 
a smaller degree in other pas- 
sages, particularly xv. 21—28. ; 
2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1.; Rom. 
xvi. 21—27. Compare the re- 
markable passage in Liv. iv. 
20., called by Niebuhr (Hist. 
of Rome, ii. p. 456.) the only 
instance of a note in any ancient 
author. 

This question, however, need 
not interfere with the general 
consideration of the passage, 
from which, on any hypothesis, 
v. 9—13. must be regarded as 
a digression, growing out of 
v. 6—8., whilst vi. 1—8. grows 
in like manner out of v. 12. 
13., and vi. 9—20. is a return 
to the general subject of v. 1. 
—8. 

Eypaya, “I wrote,” refer- 
ring to v. 2. 6. 8. 

10. aavrws, ‘ certainly,” 
“of course.” Tov Koamou TOvU- 
tov, ‘**the heathen world.” 
mNéovextats, properly “ avari- 
cious,” or “grasping.” In this 
sense it is used in 2 Cor.1. 11., 
vil. 2., ix. 5., xit. 17.3; Luke, 
xii, 15.; probably, Mark, vii. 
22.; Rom.1.29. Soalsoin Ezek. 
xxii. 27.; Hab. ii. 9. (arAcovex- 
re), Isa. vi. Ll. (adeovéx- 
tna); Jud. v. 19. (wAeovefia), 
(LXX.) But in all the other 


* This has been already conjectured by two Englishmen, —J. Edwards 
(quoted in Heydenreich), and Dr. ar (MS. notes). 
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Taig xal dprakiv® 4 
® xal ob... 9 &pwatu. 


laces, when it occurs in the 
New Testament, Eph. v. 5. 
(aXeovéxtns), Eph. iv. 19., v. 
3., Col. iii. 5., 1 Thess. i. 5., 
iv. 6., 2 Pet. ii. 3. (aAeove£ia, 
mdsovextéw), can hardly be in- 
terpreted otherwise than of 
“sensuality.” In this parti- 
cular instance, and in vi. 10., 
either sense will suit the con- 
text, the ordinary sense best 
agreeing with the juxtaposi- 
tion of dpraf: and of «dgrrats 
the extraordinary sense best 
agreeing with the general con- 
text. The extraordinary sense 
of “sensuality” (if that be 
the one here used) is difficult 
to account for. It may be 
either: (1.) From the general 
sense of “ self-indulgence,” as 
in English, the word “ greed,” 
anciently used for ‘ covetous- 
ness,” has in the later form of 
‘‘ greediness,” passed off into 
the sense of “gluttony.” Com- 
pare the use of the word in 
the two clauses of the Tenth 
Commandment, both as ap- 
plied to “thy neighbour's wife,” 
and “thy neighbour's house,” 
especially if Augustine’s divi- 
sion of the Tenth Command- 
ment be adopted. Or, (2.) it 
may be from some accidental 
connection of the word 7)«o- 
vetla with “idolatry,” whence 
its use for the sensuality which 
so often accompanied idolatry. 
This last view is confirmed by 
the use of the word Y¥3 
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sidwAoratpasc, ewe) apa dheirere” éx 


> dpelAere. 


(which usually means, and is 
translated ‘ covetousness,” or 
“rapine”) in Ps. cxix. 36., 
“Incline my heart unto thy 
testimonies and not to “ cove- 
tousness,°—where the context 
would rather require the sense 
of * idolatry,” as in verse 37 
and by the fact that the same 
word in Ezek. xxxiii. 31. is 
by the LXX. translated prac- 
pata, as though they had read 
ISY “idol.” So also, Col. iii. 5. 
Thv wAsovetlay, FTLs dot Eidw- 
NoraTpEia. 

dptraé,  plunderer.” The 
word occurs in the same con- 
text, vi. 10.; in Luke xviii. 
11. where the Pharisee thanks 
God that he is not “an extor- 
tioner;” in Matt. vii. 15. 
where it is applied to “raven- 
ing wolves,” in which sense 
also it is used in the only pas- 
sage where it occurs in the 
LXX. (Gen. xlix. 27.) It is 
difficult to see why it should 
be expressly introduced here, 
especially if aAsovéxrns has the 
meaning of sensuality. In 
A.B. C.D. F.G. it is joined 
to mAsovéxtats, not by 7, but 
by xat, which would make the 
connexion between the two 
words closer. 

eidwroratpns. This, as Gro- 
tius observes, is the earliest 
known instance of the use of 
this word. edwroy is con- 
stantly used by the LXX. as 
the expression for ‘false gods,” 
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piyvuobos, sav rig adeAdog svopadcpevos 7 wepvog ¥ WAso- 
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® vuvl Be. 


but this compound never. In 
its etymological sense, which 
has been followed in all the 
European languages into which 
it has passed, it signifies a “‘ wor- 
shipper of images, "or of “ false 
divinities.” But it is a curious 
fact, that in the New Testa- 
ment, this, although part, is 
never the whole of the mean- 
ing in which it is used. In all 
the passages where it occurs *, 
it is either implied or expressly 
stated that it relates not to the 
sin of worshipping a false god, 
but to the sin of sensuality by 
which the act of false bie 
was 80 frequently accompanied, 
especially at Corinth: e. g., in 
x. 7. this explanation of it is 
given from the words in Exodus, 
which refer, not to the wor- 
ship, but to the licentious rites: 
in Eph. v. 5.5 Col. iii. 5. it is 
explained as synonymous with 
arheovextyns, which in those 
places, as probably here also, is 
used, not for “ covetous,” but 
for *‘sensual.” That such is 
the meaning of it in this pas- 
sage is also almost required by 
the fact that, though it is con- 
ceivable that a professed Chris- 
tian (ddSedpos dvopalopuevos) 
should be guilty of sensuality, 
it is not conceivable that he 
should be a professed heathen ; 
and the word eidwAodatpns, if 


taken literally, could hardly 
signify less than this. — 
ével dpa odetrete, “ else 
you must come out from the 
society of heathens, which you 
cannot do.” This implies that 
* the world ” here signifies not 
so much “the world” in its 
darker sense, as the whole 
fabric of the society of the 
Roman empire. It was not 
till the great dissolution, moral 
and physical, brought into that 
society by the calamities of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, that 
the idea here impressed upon 
the Christian mind began to 
give way. Down to that time 
the world of the Empire, al- 
though contaminated by much 
evil, was regarded as the im- 
erishable framework under 
shelter of which the Christian 
found his appointed home. See 


Tertullian passim. 
ll. vov 64, * but as it is.” 


Comp. Rom. iii. 21. &ypawa. 
‘¢ The meaning of what I wrote 
was”—. dvouafouevos, to be 
taken not with sropvos, but 
with adeAdos. péOucos in clas- 
sical Greek is applied only to 
females, in later Greek, as here, 
to men. 
Aoidopos. See on vi. 10. 


cuvecOiew, “to eat together,” 
i.e., in common meals. 





* vi. 9., x. 7.14.3 Col. v. 20.; Eph. v. 5.; Col. iii. 5.; 1 Pet. iv. 3. 


Rev. xxi. 8., xxii. 15. 


H 4 
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b 


éEapare 
® nal rods Keo. 


12. yap, “I make this li- 
mitation of my command, for” 


C. 

rods Ew. Col. iv. 12., 1 
Thess. 12. It was the usual 
Jewish phrase for heathens. 
The punctuation may be very 
differently arranged : (1.) ovyé. 
tovs tow vsis xpivere, robs Bi 
EEw 6 Jeds xplve. “ What have 
I to do with judging those that 
are without? No: it is these 
who are within that ye must 
judge, and those who are with- 
out God judges.” That ovyl 
can be taken thus absolutely 
is shown in v. 2., vi. 1., and in 
modern Greek it is always 
“no.” Or, (2.) a question at 
xpwere. ‘Is it not those 
within that you are to judge? 
the rest God will judge.” Or, 
(3.) a question at xpuvet, ‘Is 


A a 9 e ~ 3 ww 
Tov wovnpoy EG opcov auTdy. 


> xplyes—— nal eapetre. 


it not that you must judge those 
within, but God will judge 
those without?” The 3rd is 
the most natural —the sense is 
the same in all. 

The difference between xpi- 
ve. (* judge”) and xpuvet (“ will 
judge”) is nothing to the sense. 
The Versions (by which alone, 
in the absence of accents, we 
can be guided) incline to xpuvei. 

&Edpate Tov Tovnpoy, appa- 
rently for greater solemnity, is 
the usual formula for punish- 
ment on past crimes, in Deut. 
xiii. 5., xvii. 7., xxiv. 7. Theo- 
doret and Augustine read 76 
qovnpov, and interpret it, “* Put 
away evil from amongst you.” 
The reading of xat é£apeite is 
probably from Deut., xvii. 7., 
xxiv. 7. (LXX.): «ai afapeis 


Tov Trovnpov && budy avTov. 


* See Lightfoot,.ad Mark, iv. 11. 
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(2.) Digression on the Lawsuits. 
VI. 1—8. 


VL. 'roaud Tig Spey wpaypa Eymv wpic Tov erepoy, xpive- 


VI. The connexion seems 
to be “‘ As we have nothing to 
do with judging the heathen, 
so we ought not to go to law 
before them, or suffer them to 
judge us.” This question was 
not new. It was held unlaw- 
fal amongst the Jews for any 
Jew to bring a lawsuit against 
his countryman before a Gen- 
tile judge, on the ground that, 
in Ex. xxi. 1. it is commanded : 
— ‘ These are the judgments 
which thou shalt set (not 
** before the Gentiles,” but) be- 
fore them” (the Jews). “If 
any one brings the judgments 
of Israel before the Gentiles, 
he profanes the name of God, 
and honours the name of an 
idol.” They who so do, give 
occasion to the strangers to 
say :— ‘See how harmonious 
are they who worship one 
God.”* This right of settling 
their own disputes was con- 
ceded to them by the Romans}; 
and hence the speech of Gallio 
to the Jews who attacked 
St. Paul.t. In the first be- 
ginning of Christianity, when 
the Christians were regarded 


* See Wetstein and Schéttgen ad h.1. 


t Acts, xviii. 14. 15. 
| Ep. Clem. ad Jacob. 10 Epit.s. 146. 


by the Romans as a Jewish 
sect, and when they regarded 
themselves as having succeeded 
to the sacredness and the pri- 
vileges of the Jewish Church, 
the same rule would naturally 
be held to apply. The exist- 
ence of separate courts for the 
disputes of Christians amongst 
themselves, is implied in this 
passage. And the Apostolic 
Constitutions § and the Cle- 
mentines ||, in language evi- 
dently founded upon this text, 
imply the existence of such 
courts at the time when those 
works were compiled, 7. e. ap- 
parently about a.p. 150. In 
one passage |, the nature of 
the proceedings is described as 
follows: —‘‘ Let your courts 
(Sucacrnpia) take place on the 
second day of the week (dev- 
tépa LaPBBdrev), in order that 
if a reply be put in to your 
decision, by having leisure 
(ddeay) till the Saturday 
(XaPSBSarov) you may be able 
to investigate the reply, and 
reconcile the opponents on the 
Sunday (es thv xuptaxny). 
Now, let there be present at 


t Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10. 17., xvi. 6.1. 
§ II. 4. 5. 46. 47. 
4 Apost. Const. II. 47. 
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oOas xi rabv adixey xa} ovys exh ray ayiwy; 27° oux ofdare 


* om. #. 


the court both the deacons and 
the presbyters, judging with- 
out respect of persons, as men 
of God with justice. When, 
then, both the persons (apo- 
cevrwv) have appeared, as the 
law also directs, they who have 
the quarrel, shall both stand 
in the midst of the court («pi- 
tTnpi); and when you have 
heard them, give your votes 
with a scrupulous conscience, 
endeavouring to make them 
both friends before the decision 
of the bishops, lest a judgment 
against the offender should go 
out over the earth.”* The 
difficulty only arose when both 
the parties were Christians ; 
when one of them was a hea- 
then, then it was thought 
lawful to prosecute before a 
heathen tribunal: hence the 
story of St. Julitta, who pro- 
secuted a pagan for theft; but 
refused to go on with the trial, 
when the magistrates insisted 
on her renunciation of Chris- 
tianity.+ 

Under these circumstances, 
it was natural that the same 
controversy which ran through 
so many other departments of 
human life in a mixed society 
of Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, should be felt here also; 
and that the Gentile Chris- 
tians should still wish to carry 
on their litigations in the same 


courts to which they had been 
previously accustomed, and to 
indulge the same litigious 
spirit which had characterised 
the Greek nation from the 
times of Aristophanes down- 
wards. But however this ten- 
dency may have originated, the 
Apostle, in his attack upon it, 
treats it altogether irrespec- 
tively of any previous Jewish 
or Gentile custom, and con- 
demns it solely on the ground 
of the low view which it im- 
plied of the greatness of a 
Christian’s privileges, and the 
closeness of the bond of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

1. toApa, “ Can any one 
endure?” Bengel :—*‘ Grandi 
verbo notatur lesa majestas 
Christianorum.” 

Tov &repov, ‘the other of the 
two parties,” as in x. 24, 29.; 
Rom. xii. 8. mpayya tyew= 
negotium habere. 

tav adixwv, * the wicked ge- 
nerally,” as opposed to wylwv, as 
in verse 9. Possibly, however, 
with an allusion to the trials. 

xpivec@ar= “ go to law.” So 
Matt. v. 39. 

2. % ov oldare; “or is it 
that you can be ignorant ?” re- 
ferring as in v. 6., vi. 9. 16.19., 
to a well known or axiomatic 
truth. #4 isin A.B.C.D'. D*%. 
E.F.G.J. “ Atime will come 
when the Christians, now so 


* See Heydenreich ad 1 Cor. vi. 1., for all these passages at length. 


T Basil, 


om. 5., apud Est. ad h. | 
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humble and degraded in the 
sight of the heathen world, 
shall sit in judgment upon that 
very world ;” applying to the 
whole Church what was said 
of the Apostles, Matt. xix. 28.; 
Luke, xxii. 30.; and witha re- 
ference to Ps. xcviii. 9.; Dan. 
vii. 22. (LXX.) It is an ex- 
presaion of the complete tri- 
umph which will be one day 
manifest to all the world, of 

ood over evil, when those who 
hive shared the sufferings and 
humiliation of Christ here on 
earth, shall also share His exal- 
tation.® The other aspect of 
the final judgment, which re- 
presents, not the victory of the 
good and the restitution of all 
things, but the universal ac- 
count to which will be called 
the whole human race, good 
and bad alikef, is not here 
brought forward; but is no 
more incompatible with it than 
the judgment which in this 
life is exercised by the example 
and teaching of the good, is in- 
consistent with God’s present 
government of the world, which 
extends toall alike. See John, 
xii. 31.47, 48. where the same 
ambiguity exists. Bengel: 
** Occulta sanctis majestas est 
suo tempore revelanda.” And 
when, in verse 3. the same 
thought is carried on from the 
judgment of the world to the 


judgment of angels, it is, as in 
iii. 22. that when once the 
view of the Christian's exalta- 
tion is opened before the Apo- 
stle’s mind, it has no bounds, 
but extends to the Majesty on 
High, where Christ sits on the 
right hand of God, “ angels, 
and authorities, and powers, 
being made subject to Him.” t 
Whether good or bad angels 
are intended is left undefined 
in all these passages; but the bad 
no doubt are included. For this 
general identification of Christ 
with his people, see xii. 27. 
Heydenreich gives an elabo- 
rate examination and discus- 
sion of all the opinions on this 
passage. The most important 
are: (1.) That it refers to the 
judgment of the world by the 
example of their lives, as in the 
condemnation of the men of 
their generation by the men of 
Nineveh and the queen of the 
South, Matt. xii. 41. and 42. 
So all the Greek Fathers. 
(2.) That it refera to the con- 
version of the world, and the 
assumption of supreme power 
by Christian magistrates. But 
most of these interpretations 
are in fact included in that 
which is given above. 

éy upiv: (1.) “In your pre- 
sence;” or, (2.) ‘* By your 
example ;” in either case, “ by 
means of.” See Acts, xvii. 31. 


* Compare iv. 8.; 2 Tim. ii. 12.; and especially Rev. ii. 26., xx. 4—6, 
John, v. 27.; Rom. xiv. 10.; 2 Cor. v. 10. 


1 Pet. iil. 22.; Eph. i. 22.; Phil. ii, 9—11. 


Comp. Heb. i. 14, ii. 5. 
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® torw. 


xplverat, “is to be judged,” 
as in iii. 13. 

avatvol tore. Hither: (1.)Ye 
are unworthy to be judged by 
heathen courts ;” or much more 
probably, (2.) “ Are ye unfit 
to be entrusted with the most 
trifling cases?” é\ayiotowv cor- 
responding to Biwrixa, ase... 
xplverat to ovUK... . KpLvouper. 
xpuTyptov, properly ‘ judgment 
seat.” In Apost. Const. i. 47., 
xpurnpvov (for the place of judg- 
ment), is specially distinguished 
from Sixcacrypuoy, (the persons 
composing the court). Com- 
ee also Judges, v. 10.; 1 

ings, vii. 7.3 Susanna, 49. 

pyre ye Buworixa; * Much 
more judgments relating ‘to 
ordinary life” (as in Luke 
xxi. 34.). pre ye, “not to 
say—nedum.”* Buwtexos in 
classical Greek = Biwaolpos, 
but in later Greekt= capa- 
tixos, “relating to this life,” 
and hence in ecclesiastical 
Greek is it used for secular.” 
The Latin translation of Siw- 
tixa in this passage by “ secu- 
laria,” is probably one of the 
first instances of the use of 
that word in its modern sense 


of ‘ worldly,” as opposed to 
‘‘ spiritual,” instead of its an- 
cient sense “belonging to a 
cycle of a hundred years;” 
(as in Milton’s Samson Ago- 
nistes, “ The secular bird,”) 
and from this has sprung the 
signification of the word “ se- 
cular,” in modern European 
lan es. 

4, xaifere. (1.) “Do you 
set as judges (or, “you set as 
judges”) those whom you de- 
spise, viz., the heathen?” But 
rather: (2.) * At any rate (év 
ovv) if you must have courts on 
matters of this life, set those who 
are least esteemed. The least 
esteemed amongst those who 
shall judge angels, are surely fit 
to judge those trifling matters.” 
Then suddenly moving from 
what was ideal to the actual 
matter of fact, ‘I say this, not 
to exalt, but to reprove you. Is 
it really come to this, that there 
is no one amongst yourselves 
whom you can trust for com- 
mon justice?” xaifere, * Place 
on the judgment-scat,” from 
the fact that the judge then, 
as now, sai. 

7. 70n pev ovv. “This at 


* See examples in Wetstein ad loc. 
t See Bingham’s Ant. 1 p. 45. 
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least is at once clear.” dros, 
‘‘ certainly,” asv. 1. frrnua. 
“A falling short of Christian 
proportion—a gap in the full 
complement of Christian vir- 
tues.” 


8. dyes, “ you Christians.” 
The e is remarkable as 
being founded expressly, if not 
on the words, at least on the 
spirit, of Matt. v. 40. 
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9. If the digression ends 
here, then it would seem that 7 
OvK oldaTE. . . KANPOVoUNTOVCL; 
is the link between the subject 
of the lawsuits (dé:xou referring 
to aéuxeire) and the general 
argument. See on v. 9. 

M7) wrAavacGe. See on iii. 8. 

padaxol = dpoevoxoirat, in 
1 Tim. i. 10. For this sense 
of padaxos, “ mollis,” in clas- 
sical authors see Wetstein ad 
loc. 

For eidwAovatpat, meovex- 
Tat, pé0voor, aprrayes, see on 
v. 10. 

10. «Adsrrat, “thieves.” This 
is probably introduced in re- 
ference to the lawsuits. 

Aoidopot, both here and in 
v. 11., comes in strangely 
amongst the sins of sensuality, 
which are the chief points 
dwelt upon in both passages. 
The connexion may be either: 
(1.) That in theidolatrous feasts 
strife and animosities were wont 
to arise, as seems implied in the 
similar juxtaposition, Rom. xiii. 
13.; Gal. 5. 20.; or, (2.) That 


it is used, like Bwpyoroyla in 
Aristotle, and evtpazredia and 
pmporoyla in Eph. v. 4., for 
‘‘ gross conversation.” 

11. reves, “in part;” to 
modify the positiveness of the 
assertion. ‘‘ Ye were washed, 
and so cannot be again unclean; 
consecrated, and so cannot be 
again polluted; acquitted, and 
so cannot be again con- 
demned.” The variation of the 
usual order of these wordsshows 
that no especial stress is laid 
by the Apostle on their precise 
mode of succession. Here they 
all refer to the first conver- 
sion. 

“Ye were washed” has an 
allusion to baptism; but is not 
formally identified with it any 
more than are the two other 
words. Compare Tit. iii. 3. and 
5.; Heb. x. 22. So also, “In 
the name of the Lord Jesus,” 
refers to all the three words, yet 
seems to have an especial allu- 
sion to the words used at bap- 
tism. Compare v. 4.; Acts xix. 
5. The middle voice (d7edov- 


lll. 


rod xupiou [andy] “Inoot ypiorod xal ty rd wvevpats Tob 


Jeod 7ucy. 
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cacOe) makes it properly, “ Ye 
washed or bathed yourselves in 
the waters of baptism.” Com- 
pare the same expression Acts, 
xxii. 16., where, as usually, the 
act of baptism is represented 
as a voluntary effort on the 
part of the convert. The force 
of a7ro in a7redXovoacGe may be 
either: (1.) “Ye washed off 
your sins;” or, (2.) “ Ye washed 
ourselves clean.” 

12. ‘ All things are lawful” 
seem to be the Apostle’s own 
words, quoted as an argument 
against him; as if it was, 
© True —I have said, ‘all 
things are in my power,’ but 
it is no less true that all things 
are not accordant with the in- 
terests of our nature.” ‘“ True, 
‘all things are in my power;’ 
but J, as a Christian, will not 
be brought under their power.” 
(Observe the play of words on 
EEcors and éovovacOnoopat. ) 
Bengel: ‘Stolidus esset viator, 
qui in medio campo viam ha- 
bens, semper in ripa et margine 
undis proxima ambularet. At 
sic multi vivunt etiam in piis 
habiti. Potestas penes fideles, 
non penes res, quibus utitur, 
esse debet.” He speaks of him- 
self here, as representing the 
Christians in general, so in 
Rom. vii. 7—25., and algo, 


according to his practice of 
using the singular number 
in these aphorisms, compare 
vill. 13.; x. 23.29. 30.; xiv. 11. 
It is evident that “all things 
are lawful” was his watch- 
word of Christian liberty, in- 
telligible, with proper qualifi- 
cations, but easily perverted. 
(Compare its application in 
another sense, x. 23.) From 
what follows (both immediately 
in 13—21. and in viii. x.) it 
would seem that this saying 
had reference to the great ca- 
suistical question which occu- 
pied the attention of all Gentile 
Christians, viz., the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of eating eacri- 
ficial food. And the transition 
from an assertion of the indif- 
ference of this, to an assertion 
of the indifference of the sins 
of sensuality, strange as it may 
now seem, was more natural 
then from the licentious rites 
so frequently connected with 
idolatrous worship; an indif- 
ference nowhere greater than 
at Corinth, as may be seen 
from the quotations in Wet- 
stein oni. 1. Accordingly, in 
the decree of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem (Acts, xv. 29.), this 
was made the ground of the 
joint prohibition of “things 
offered to idols and of forni- 
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cation.” Such also was the 
confusion implied in the error of 
the Nicolaitans, who held the 
teaching of Balaam, “to eat 
things sacrificed to idols, and 
to commit fornication.” Rev. 
ii, 14. It is a striking proof 
of the change effected by 
Christianity, that whereas in 
Eastern nations, the word for 
“holy” (WP?) was used for 
the worst kinds of sensuality, 
from the notion that those 
who practised them were con- 
secrated to Astarte*®, the cor- 
responding word in the New 
Testament (dys) is used al- 
most always in St. Paul, with 
a special reference to moral 
purity. See especially 1 Thess. 
lv. 4. 7. 

It is on the special dis- 
tinction between these two 
things that St. Paul insists by 
showing, 

(1.) The contrast between 
questions relating to food, and 
questions relating to sensual 
passion, 13, 14. 

(a) In respect of natural 
fitness. 

(b) In respect of their re- 
spective relation to moral and 
spiritual life. 


(2.) Theconnexion of Chris- 
tians with Christ, 15.—17. 

(3.) The connexion of Chris- 
tians with the Spirit, 19. 20. 

Food is formed for the sto- 
mach, and thestomach is formed 
to digest the food; whereas 
no such connexion exists be- 
tween the person of man and 
the objects of his sensual gra- 
tification: food, and all that 
relates to it, are in their own 
nature perishable ; but the per- 
son of man, by its connexion 
with Him who is imperish- 
able, is also itself imperish- 
able. ‘ Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man; 
but that which cometh out 
of the mouth, this defileth a 
man.” * 

copa, “the person;” i.e. 
not merely the body, but the 
framework, as it were, of the 
whole human being. Hence, 
in verse 14., “us” (nas) is 
used instead. 

15. The Church is the 
“body ” of Christ; its indivi- 
dual members are the “ limbs.” 
It is a more vivid specification 
of the previous expression, 
the body is the Lord’s.” 

16. Gen. ii. (L.XX.), eis = 


* See Gesenius in voce. 
{ Matt. xv. 11.; see also ibid. 17.—20. 
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Heb. 4 “so as to become.” — 
*‘They two,” of dvo are not 
in the Hebrew text, but occur 
in the L-X-X. and in the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch. ‘‘Cleaves 
to the Lord” (xoAAwpevos). * 
Compare for the use of it, and 
the corresponding Hebrew 
word, for assertion generally, 
Gen. xxxiv. 3. 17 vopvn, the 
article implies her relation to 


‘¢ All other sins are in them- 
selves partial, they do not de- 
grade your whole nature, phy- 
sical as well as moral; not so 
sensuality. 

17. & avedua. This is an 
expression analogous to pla 
cap£ in this sense, and to 7 
pia uyn in Acts iv. 32.; but 
the word zvevua is here used 
instead, in consequence of the 
purely spiritual character of 
the relation between Christ 
and His followers. 

19. The Jody, not the soul 
or spirit, of man is represented 
as the temple of the Spirit; be- 
cause the Spirit is spoken of, 
not as inhabiting, but as per- 
vading and identifying itself 
with the soul or spirit. The 


body is the abode of the spirit 
of man; it is therefore the 
temple of the Spirit of God. 

To o@a (falsely corrected in 
A?®. J. into ta owuata) means 
‘‘ Your several bodies,” but is 
in the singular for the sake of 
agreement with vaos, of which 
the plural to Jewish usage 
must have been glmost un- 
known; although in this case 
he must have meant that each 
Christian was a temple in him- 
self. Whether the question 
ends at govt, or at éavTov, 
makes no difference to the 
sense. Lachmann’s punctua- 
tion best preserves the con- 
nexion of thought, “ You have 
the Spirit, not from yourselves, 
but from God; and thus your 
whole being is not your own, 
but God’s.” 

20. syopacOnre yap Tips. 
‘* You are not your own mas- 
ters; for you are the slaves 
of God, you were bought by 
Him, at the time of your 
conversion.” The expression 
‘bought with a price,” is in 
itself general, and intended 
only to express their com- 
plete dependence on God; as 


* Compare Deut. x. 20. xi. 22. 
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in the expression, Rom. vi. 
18., ‘ Being made free from 
sin, ye became the slaves 
(SodAor) of righteousness — the 
alaves (dotA0r) of God.” Com- 
pare vil. 23., “ Ye were bought 
with a price; be not ye the 
slaves (SovAo1) of men.” In 
both passages the predominant 
notion is, not of a ransom from 
slavery (as in the passages 
where special allusion is made 
to “the blood of Christ”*), 


but of a price paid for a slave ; 
and, therefore, in this connexi- 
on, which is the only thought 
of this passage, and the predo- 
minant, though not the exclu- 
sive, thought of vii. 23.; any 
such special allusion would be 
out of place. 

Sofdcate 6&7. An is here 
used as a cheering or horta- 
tory expression, like rérAade 
5) xpadin. (Od. xx. 18.) 


* Matt. xx. 28.; Col. i. 14.; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19.; and perhaps Acts xx. 28. 
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PARAPHRASE IV. 21—VvI. 20.— I shall be compelled when 
I come to deal severely ; for you have not only adopted 
the low worldly tone of the heathen world in its factious 
spirit and its intellectual pride, but also in its immoral 
practices. Of these the most flagrant is the case of 
wncest, viewed with abhorrence even by heathens, but by 
you with indulgence and self-complacency. This must 
not be: in.the strength of that Divine power, by which 
things absent become present, and by which judgments 
follow on the sentence of Christ’s Apostles and Christ's 
people, I transport myself in spirit to your assembly, 
and there deliver over the offender to the adversary, in 
the hope that present suffering may lead to future 
safety. Common sense tells you of the bad influence 
exercised by one corrupting element. The perpetual 
passover which we keep as the redeemed people of God, 
reminds you that you ought to put away every particle 
of this evil leaven from amongst you. 

“It 1s possible that this injunction may be taken too 
generally. To apply it to the whole heathen world would 
be impracticable ; you must remember, therefore, that tt 
was only to gross sinners of your own society that I 
meant my prohibition of intercourse to apply. Of sin- 
ners who still remain in the outer world of heathenism, 
neither you nor I are judges, but God alone. 

“In speaking of the judgment of heathens you ought 
to reflect that, as you are not to judge them, neither 
ought you to allow them to judge you. You have not 
the excuse of being unfit to judge your own causes of dis- 
putes ; the time will come when even the proud heathens 
themselves, nay, even the angels, will have to abide your 
judgment, when you come to share Christ's final triumph. 
Much more, therefore, are you worthy to judge the 
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petty trials of this life; much less are you justified in 
calling one another to judgment, and making heathen 
judges witnesses of your own wrong deeds. 

““ But whether you separate yourselves now, or not, 
From the vices of the surrounding heathen, a separation 
will come at last. The kingdom of God will wholly 
exclude them, as your own profession of Christianity 
ought wholly to exclude them now. They are indeed 
utterly inconsistent with the very idea of Christianity ; 
and whatever I have said, or may say, of Christian 
liberty with regard to various kinds of food, gives no 
excuse for these vices. The outward framework of 
your smmortal souls was not created, like its lower 
organs, for mere animal gratification, but for union 
with tts immortal Lord. It is not like food, perishable ; 
but like Him, imperishable. Every sensual sin separates 
from Christ the bodies which ought to form one living 
Christ on earth—every such sin profanes the bodies 
which, as the abodes of God’s Spirit, ought to be as holy 
as God’s temple.” 





Tue peculiar interest of this Section is the picture 
which it presents of the early Church, in its intercourse 
with the heathen world. Its relations to the heathen 
worship are exhibited in 1 Cor. vill. x., and its relations 
to the heathen government in Rom. xiii. 1—10.; 1 Pet. 
li. JI—17. But its relations to heathen society, as 
such, in the matters of every-day life are, for the most 
part, exhibited only here. 

Evidently, at Corinth, as elsewhere, the separation 
from heathenism had in the first instance been sudden, 
abrupt, and complete; a passage from darkness to 
light (vi. 11.); a rupture, tearing asunder, even 
with an exaggerated violence, the ordinary ties of do- 
mestic life (vii. 12—-24.) and of established custom 
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(xi. 13—16.). But in a short time a reaction began 
to take place; not only had the factious and rhetorical 
subtleties of the Greek mind insensibly coloured the 
progress of the new society, but the barriers between 
heathen and Christian morals seemed to be levelled 
with the ground; and the gross vices which bore the 
peculiar mark of the former, and from which the latter 
had seemed to promise an entire exemption, rushed in 
like a flood ; in one instance exceeding the usual licence 
even of the low code of heathenism itself: whilst the 
peace and harmony which alone could prescrve the 
rising society from dissolution, was scattered to the 
winds by litigious quarrels about worldly interests, 
which, however natural in the populace of Corinth and 
Athens, ought never to have arisen in a Church almost 
cotemporary with those who “ were of one heart, one 
soul, and had all things in common.” 

The Apostle of the Gentiles was, we can hardly doubt, 
regarded both by his opponents and his supporters at 
Corinth as the champion of liberty. His sanction would 
be pleaded as the defence of practices which brought 
the Christian and Gentile world into closer union with 
each other. It is this which gives peculiar significance 
to this part of the Epistle. We have here the checks 
placed by the Apostle himself, on his own principles, 
the limits beyond which Christian liberty becomes 
heathen licence, the example for all ages of what is 
and what is not really latitudinarian. Perhaps the 
most remarkable part of his conduct is that he is 
not staggered by this sudden revulsion or excess of 
freedom. He still sees in the Corinthian Chureh, 
corrupted as it is, the germ of a new creation.! He 
still repeats the same great truth, “ All things are 
lawful for me,” which had been so grievously perverted, 


1 See v. 7., vi. 2. 11, 20. 
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Unlike the vacillating reformers or speculators of other 
times, who are unable to control the spirit which they 
have evoked, and “ back recoil they know not why, 
even at the sound themselves have made,” he remained 
steadfast to the cause which he had undertaken, and, 
as we see from his later Epistles, did not hesitate the 
less to preach “his Gospel,” where it was needed, be- 
cause in the instance of Corinth it had been so greatly 
exaggerated. But whilst thus firm in his original con- 
victions, he instantly laid down practical remedies, to 
be unflinchingly adopted: such as, immediate expulsion 
of the worst offender from the Christian society, and 
the entire prohibition of the settlement of Christian 
quarrels in heathen courts of law. It is obvious that 
these measures, being designed to meet an immediate 
and temporary emergency, cannot, even if we had the 
means, which we have not, of understanding them fully, 
be made precedents of universal application. If any 
Christian society were as strongly marked off from the 
surrounding world, as in spite of all its corruptions was 
the Church of Corinth; if such a society were so ani- 
mated by one spirit that its decisions could, like those 
of Corinth, be pronounced by the whole assembly of 
its members; if its judgments bore so evidently on their 
front the marks of Divine wisdom, that we could expect 
them to be confirmed by the immediate workings of 
God’s providence; in such a case we might perhaps be 
prepared to apply literally the Apostle’s commands on 
the Corinthian license and quarrels. But the general 
principles of the Apostle’s advice are of universal in- 
struction, especially in the cautions by which the mea- 
sures which he recommends are accompanied. 

First, even in that age of Divine intuitions and preter- 
natural visitations, he limits the subjects of expulsion 
from the society to gross and definite vices. No encour- 
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agement is given to pry into the secret state of the heart 
and conscience, or to denounce mere errors of opinion or 
ofjudgment. Secondly, even when insisting most strongly 
on the entire separation from heathen vices, he still allows 
unrestricted social intercourse with the heathens them- 
selves. He at once forbears to push his principle to a 
Utopian extravagance; he acknowledges the impracti- 
cability of entire separation as a decisive reason against 
it, and regards the ultimate solution of the problem as 
belonging not to man, but to God. Thirdly, whilst 
strongly condemning the Corinthian quarrels, as in 
themselves unchristian, he yet does not leave them 
without a remedy, and so drive them to the still more 
objectionable course of going before heathen judges. 
He recognises the fact, and appeals to their own self- 
respect to induce them to appoint judges of their own; 
thus giving the first Apostolical sanction to Christian 
Courts of Law; in other words, departing from the 
letter of the ideal of a Christian Church, in order to 
secure the purity of its actual state. Lastly, he lays 
down the general truth, that between all other outward 
acts and the sins of sensuality there is an essential differ- 
ence; that the liberty which Christianity concedes to 
the former, it altogether withholds from the latter; 
that they are utterly inconsistent, not merely with any 
particular relation existing between Christianity and 
heathenism, but with the very idea of Christianity itself. 
Great as is the freedom and the variety of language in 
the New Testament respecting all other outward acts, 
these alone are condemned, as always, and under all cir- 
cumstances, at variance with the true Christian character. 
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(B.) THE ANSWER OF ST. PAUL TO THE LETTER OF 
THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


VII. 1—XIV. 40. 7 


Brsipes the news of the factions and of the sensua- 
lities of the Corinthian Church, which had reached him 
through the household of Chloe or through popular 
rumour, the Apostle had received a letter from the 
Corinthians themselves, containing certain questions, 
which he proceeds to answer in the remaining part of 
the Epistle. 


MARRIAGE, VII. 1—40. 
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(1.) Marriage. 
VII. 1—40. 


vil. 'Tlepi 88 wv éypawaré pos, xarov advOpwrw yuvaixds 


py anrrerbas. 


VIL. The first question of the 
Corinthian Christians related 
to the scruples which were en- 
tertained by some of them on the 
subject of marriage. From one 
or two expressions (as in Vil. 
18.), and from the great pro- 
bability that the Jews were 
more likely to be scrupulous 
than the Gentiles, it might be 
argued that the Petrine party 
was the section here especially 
answered. But, on the other 
hand, it would seem that (with 
the exception of the Essenes), 
both in earlier and in later 
times, marriage was regarded 
by the Jews almost as a duty *; 
so much so, that he who, at 
the age of twenty, had not 
married, was considered to have 
sinned: whilst in the Gentile 
world generally, the tendency 
to celibacy was so strong at 
this period that, as is well 
known, express laws were 
enacted by Augustus on his 
succession, to counteract it f; 
and in this feeling against mar- 
riage many of the Greek phi- 
losophers shared, chiefly from 
prudential motives. ‘An sa- 
pienti ducenda sit uxor?” was 


* See Iken, Ant. Judaism. Pt. III. c. 1. § 2. 


¢ See the quotations in Grotius, ad 1. 


an established question to be 
discussed, and the answer was 
usually in the negative.t These 
circumstances, taken in con- 
junction with the fact that the 
question was evidently put to 
the Apostle, not by those who 
disparaged, but by those who 
deferred, to his authority ; and 
that he was well known him- 
self, both by temperament and 
feeling, to incline to single life §, 
and was for va reason dis- 
paraged by the Jewish ' 
in sath para with the Pealtl 
state of Peter and of the Lord’s 
brethren |, lead us to conclude 
that if the question proceeded 
from any particular portion of 
the Corinthian Church, it must 
have been from the party 
that called themselves after his 
name. If there be any part 
especially addressed to the Jew- 
ish Christians, it would be that 
relating to the mixed marriages. 
How strong the feeling against 
these was amongst the stricter 
Jews after the return from the 
captivity, is evident from the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
which may be _instructively 
compared with this Chapter. 


+ See Hor. Carm. Sec. 17. 
§ vii. 7. 8. lj ix. 5. 
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The difficulty of the Corin- 
thians seems to be contained 
in the words, “It is good 
not to touch a woman ;” which 
divides itsclf into two ques- 
tions: (1.) Whether the un- 
married aretomarry? (2.) Whe- 
ther the married are to remain 
in their married state? 

Of these, the first question 
divides itself into two :— 

(a.) What was the duty 
of unmarried persons them- 
- selves, which is answered in 
2. 8. 9. 

(5.) What was the duty of 
parents to their unmarried 
children? which is answered 
in 25—39. 

The second question aleo di- 
vides itself into two :— 

(a.) What was the duty of 
married persons 
which is answered in 3—7. 

(b.) What was the duty espe- 
cially of those who were 
married to heathens? which 
is answered in 10—24. 

1. xadov. Much ingenuity 
has been employed by the ad- 
vocates of celibacy in making 
this word to mean “ lofty” 
or “noble,” and by the advo- 
cates of marriage in deprecia- 
ting it to mean “ convenient 
for existing circumstances. ” 


generally ? 


The obvious and usual mean- 
ing is surely the true one. It 
used (as in Aristotle and the 
Greek moral writers generally) 
for “good,” like  pulchrum,” 
in Latin, opposed to aicypov 
(‘ bad,” “turpe”); and the 
only limitation to be put upon 
it is that which is supplied by 
the context. If the sentence 
had been constructed with the 
full complement of classical 
particles, it would have been 
KaNov pév, the omission of these 
particles is so frequent in St. 
Paul as to be given by Jerome, 
asa proof of the Apostle’s im- 
perfect acquaintance with the 
Greek language.* 

GmrecOat. 7. &, 10 marriage, 
like 933. Jerome (adv. Jovi- 
nian) interprets it of simply 
touching. 

2. The Apostle adopts the 
Corinthian statement as his 
own, and asserts it as a ge- 
neral principle to be true, 
but with modifications which 
he now proceeds to specify. 
He states accordingly that 
though there are reasons which 
make the single state more eli- 
gible, yet these are overborne 
practically by greater evils on 
the other side, arising from the 
temptation to sin, which would 


* See Erasmus, ad loc. 
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thereby be opened. And /irst, 


for this reason, he recommends 


(or permits) marriage to those 
who are unmarried. 

dua ras wopveias. Most take 
this ‘for the sake of avoiding.” 
But this seems a needless’ de- 
viation from the obvious sense 
of did, especially as it recurs 
in verse 5. ‘in consequence 
of,” ze. “lest the general pre- 
valence of the sins of sensua- 
lity might tempt you to join 
them.” This is also favoured 
by the plural; alluding appa- 
rently to the various kinds of 
immorality, as specified in vi. 
9. 10. 

éyétw. Something between 
a command and a permission ; 
but rather the latter.* There 
cannot be any contrast in- 
tended between ty égavtod yu- 
vaixa and Tov idvov avdpa: it 
is merely a difference of idiom, 
which runs all through the New 
Testament. tévos is never used 
for yuvn, nor éavrod for avnp, 
in speaking of “husband and 
wife:” perhaps from the seem- 
ing inappropriateness of using 
éavtov, except in the relation 
when the one party is, as it were, 
the property of the other ; per- 
haps from the importance of 
pointing out that the husband 
is the natural adviser of the 
wife. 

3. The second modification is 
that, for the same reason, when 


married they are still to con- 
tinue in the married state. 
THY opEtropévnv evvorav of the 
Received Text is a curious eu- 
phemism. evyotay is used for 
thisin Jos. Ant. vii. 12. 4., xvi. 
7. 3., xvil. 1. 3.3; Dio Chrys. 
p- 52.; and compare giAo- 
g¢pocuvn and giAorns in classi- 
cal writers(in Wetstein, ad 1.). 
mv oberg (A.B.C.D.E.F.G.) 
is the true reading (= “ debi- 
tum tori”) tnv oderopevny ev- 
votay having arisen as a peri- 
phrasis in public readings of 
the Epistle. 

5. There are here two cor- 
rections of the Text by later 
copyists, made with the view 
of bringing the Apostle’s words 
into accordance with the ex- 
ageerated notions.of their own 
time. 

(1.) cyoXaenre has been cor- 
rected to oyoddfyte, from a 
desire to give the Apostle’s 
precept a general, instead of 
a merely special and temporary 
application. 

(2.) The allusion to “ fast- 
ing” (7H vnoreia Kat) has been 
added, partly perhaps suggested 
by Acts xiii. 2., xiv. 23., which 
contain a similar conjunction 
of fasting with solemn prayer. 
In Mark ix. 29. there is, as 
here, a variety of reading, 
though in favour of vyotelg. 

(3.) ouvépynoOe has been 
substituted for #re, as giving 
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to the married state a less 
permanent character than the 
Apostle ascribes to it. For 
the phrase elya: él 7d avro, 
compare Acts, il. 1. The true 
reading in the three cases 
rests on the best MSS. A. B. 
C.D.E.F.G. On these words 
of the Apostle was afterwards 
founded the practice of mar- 
ried persons living apart from 
each other through the season 
of Lent. 

6 catavas. ‘The adversary 
who is always on the watch.” 
Comp. Job, i. 2. 

Sia tTHv axpaciav. See on 
verse 2. 

6. xata ovypyvopny. This 
fixes the sense of éyérw in verse 
2., which the Apostle saw was 
liable to misunderstanding. 

7. xaptopa. ‘The gift of 
self-control,” remarkable as an 
instance of the word being 
used for a moral, and what we 
call a natural gift. 

8. Aéyw 82. 
I mean is this.” Comp. 1. 12. 
He here sums up his previous 
advice, as if wishing to express 
it more clearly for the different 
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classes: first, for the un- 
married, verse 8. of which the 
substance is the same as verse 
2.; secondly, for the married, 
in verse 10. with an additional 
advice respecting separation ; 
which leads him, thirdly, to 
the new subject of mixed mar- 
riages, which he discusses in 
11—24.; jirst, on its own 
merits, 11—17.; secondly, on 
the general ground of Chris- 
tianity not changing the social 
condition in which it finds us 
(18— 27.). 

9. ov« éyxparevoyrat must be 

en as one word, as a sub- 
stitute for axpatevoyrat, which 
is not admissible. (See Phry- 
nichus and Thomas Magister 
in Wetstein.) 

10. The contrast here is, 
not between the Apostle 
inspired and the Apostle un- 
inspired, but between the Apo- 
stle’s words and an actual say- 
ing of our Lord as in Matt. v. 
32., xix. 3—10.; Mark, x. 
11.; Luke xvi. 18. It is re- 
markable that the Apostle fol- 
lows the account in the two 
latter Evangelists, in omitting 
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* xpeiocor. » Yoru eddy, 
the exception to the rule (7a- 
pextos Aoyou tropvéeias), men- 
tioned in Matt. v. 32.; al- 
though, perhaps, no stress can 
be laid upon the omission in 
this place; because the Apo- 
stle is speaking only of those 
cases where there was a wish 
to separate, without reference 
to adultery. 

11. The Apostle speaks of 
the women first, probably be- 
cause, according to the natural 
tendency of the female charac- 
ter, the religious scruples of 
the wives on this subject had 
been greater than those of the 
husbands. Compare at this 
time the vehemence of the 
Jewish women against St. 
Paul, Acts. xiii. 50.; and see 
also 1 Pet. iii. 1. 

xopic67, the natural ex- 
ee for the wife, as not 

ving power to dismiss her 
husband; ad¢iévas, the milder 
form for the husband, although 
it is in verse 13. used also for 
the wife. The words are taken 
from the phraseology of legal 
divorce; but the cases here 
spoken of are not so much 
regular divorces as accidental 
separations ; hence, no allusion 
to the exception in Matt. v. 


© dyd Aéye. @ airy. 
32. gay 88 xal ywpicOy, “If 
she should be separated,” 2. e. 
“should in fact be separated.” 

12. rots 58 Xowrois. He now 
turns to the case of mixed mar- 
riages. This seems to imply 
that previously he had been 
speaking only of marriages 
where both parties were Chris- 
tians. On this subject he here 
declares that he had not, as in 
the other case, any actual pre- 
cept of our Lord to refer to, 
and therefore took it upon him- 
self to advise; whence we may 
observe: (1.) The confidence 
with which, in the absence of 
any such direct declaration of 
Christ, he puts forward his own 
judgment, as if conscious that 
he spoke with Divineauthority. 
(2.) The natural distinction 
between the sayings of Christ, 
and the sayings of the Apostles, 
as . here exemplified ; Christ 
laying down the general rule, 
the Apostles applying it to the 
particular emergencies which 
arose out of the relations of the 
particular Churches with which 
they had to deal. (3.) The 
greater leniency of his decision 
than that delivered under the 
Old Dispensation by Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 
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13. adiérw tov dvdpa. Here 
is a deviation from the phrasco- 
logy of verse 10., perhaps oc- 
casioned by the Christian being 
regarded as the superior party. 
But the Greek and Roman 
law permitted the wife as well 
as the husband to seck di- 
vorce.* r . 

14, é&v Tm adeXpy. “in the 
brother,” be an her Chris- 
tian husband.” ‘“ By virtue of 
the Christanity of her hus- 
band.” 

He here appeals to the com- 
mon feeling of the Christian 
society, which regarded the 
children of mixed marriages as 
belonging to God’s people, in 
order to show that in like man- 
ner the unbelieving partner 
must also be classcd amongst 
God’s people from marriage 
to a Christian. The argu- 
ment docs not prove the prac- 
tice of infant baptism in the 
Apostle’s time, but is in favour 
of the general principle on 
which the practice is found- 
ed. For, on the one hand: 
(1.) He could hardly have 
founded an argument on the 
derivation of the children’s ho- 
Jiness from their one Christian 


* Plut. Alc. 8.; Gaius, i. 127, 
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parent, if there had been a 
distinct act by which the chil- 
dren had themselves been ad- 
mitted formally into the Chris- 
tian society; and (2.) He would 
not have spoken of the heathen 
partner as being “holy” in 
the same sense as the chil- 
dren were regarded as “ holy,” 
viz. by connexion with a Chris- 
tian household, if there had 
been so obvious a difference 
between the conditions of the 
two as that one was, and the 
other was not baptized. (3.) 
His argument thus understood 
exactly agrees with the Rab- 
binical rule about the baptism 
of proselytes: “If the female 
proselyte is with child, there is 
no need to baptize the child on 
its birth; for the mother’s bap- 
tism becomes a baptism for 
it.”t On the other hand, if we 
assume the principle, (1.) That 
family ties with a Christian in 
themselves consecrate those who 
are bound by them, and (2.) 
That the children of one Chris- 
tian parent may therefore be 
considered as amongst the peo- 
ple of God,—the natural con- 
sequence would follow that the 
whole family would be invested 


t Jebamoth, f. 78. 1. 
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with the same character, and 
make them all participate in 
the same rites as belonged 
properly, and in the highest 
sense only, to those members 
or that member of it, who was 
strictly a believer. Bengel :— 
‘* Est matrimonium Christia- 
num, est soboles Christiana.” 
Such is the view taken of the 
passage by Hooker. (E. P. v. 
60. 7.) Thus the influence of 
the mother naturally prepared 
the son to receive Christianity, 
even when the father was ad- 
verse; as in the case of Timo- 
theus, Augustine, and Chry- 
sostom. 

wylacta. i. e. “is conse- 
crated to God by the marri- 
age.” éel dpa, “ since in that 
case,” compare verse 10. axd- 
Oapra, “ profane "—*‘ excluded 
from God's people ”—as in the 
case of “unclean meats.” 
Compare Acts x. 14. viv 84, 
‘“‘but as it is.” 

15. “It is true that the un- 
believing partner is sanctified 
by the believing partner ; but 
do not carry this so far as to 
Oppose separation if it is de- 
sired, and conduces to peace. 
For the chance of converting 
the heathen partner is too re- 
mote to justify the breach of 
harmony which such conduct 
would occasion.” 

This case of mixed marriages 
not having been directly con- 


templated, as the Apostle him- 
self observes (verse 12.), in 
our Lord’s prohibition of di- 
vorce, is not to be brought 
into connexion with it. Nor 
is it so much a permission of 
separation which the Apostle 
urges, 28 an assertion that, if 
on other grounds a separation 
has taken place, there is no 
obligation on the Christian 
partner to insist on a union, 
with a view to the ultimate 
conversion of the other. It is 
as though he said: “ The ge- 
neral rule for Christians is, as 
our Lord declared, that mar- 
riage is indissoluble ; but there 
is the special case of those 
marriages where only one 
partner is Christian, and in 
those no one is bound to force 
the law of Christianity on the 
reluctant heathen.” 

év 88 eipnvn KéxAnxev, in op- 

sition to dedovAwrat. ‘* This 
is no binding law for Chrie- 
tians; but on the contrary, the 
first duty to which we have 
been converted is to live in 
peace with one another.” 

16. yap is a reason for the 
whole previous sentence. ‘“ Do 
not insist on a reluctant union; 
for thou knowest not whether 
there is sucha prospect of con- 
verting thy heathen partner as 
to make such a union de- 
sirable.” This interpretation 
is the only one compatible with 
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the obvious sense of verse 15., 
and of the expression (not 7 
oldas si pn, but) ré oldas 
oocets;and is also in exact har- 
mony with the general tenor of 
the Apostle’s argument, which 
is not to urge a union, but to 
tolerate a separation. It is 
thus a remarkable proof of this 
total freedom from a spirit of 
proselytism. Taken by itself 
si might possibly be taken as 
identical with e yj—as in 
the analogous Latin phrase, 
‘“ Haud scio an?” and the 
Hebrew phrase, “ Who knows 
if?” (equivalent to “ It pro- 
bably will happen”) in 2 , 
xil. 22.; Joel ii. 14.; Jonah iii. 
9., and such was the sense put 
on the words (‘Remain together 
for perhaps thou mayest save 
thy partner.”) till Lyra (in the 
fourteenth century) pointed 
out the objection to it. And 
the verse so understood has 
probably conduced to the fre- 
quent instances of the con- 
version of unbelieving hus- 
bands by believing wives. The 
early Christian writers for the 
most part adopted this view of 
the passage; even the stern 
severity of Chrysostom re- 
laxes in its presence into the 
declaration that “ no teacher 
has such an effect in conversion 
as a wife; ” and it 1s, perhaps, 
not too much to say that this 
passage, thus interpreted, had 


a direct influence on the mar- 
ne of Clotilda with Clovis, 
and Bertha with Ethelbert, and 
consequently on the subsequent 
conversion of the two great 
kingdoms of France and Eng- 
land to the Christian faith. 
However, although this parti- 
cular interpretation is errone- 
ous, and may well give way to 
that which turns it into asolemn 
warning against the gambling 
spirit which intrudes itself even 
into the most sacred matters, 
yet the principle on which the 
old interpretation is founded is 
sufficiently expressed in the 
14th verse, which distinctly 
lays down the rule that domestic 
union can reconcile the greatest 
differences of religious belief. 

17—24. He proceeds to 
ground his advice on the ge- 
neral rule that Christianity 
leaves our social relations where 
it finds them. | 

ei un. “only.” This verse 
is probably rather the conclu- 
sion of the previous sentence 
than the beginning of the 
next. “I have nothing more 
to say, unless it be this.” (Com- 
pare Cicero, Pro Rose. 35. : 
‘Quid erat, quod Capitoni pri- 
mum nunciarit nescio; nzsz hoc 
video, Capitonem in his bonis 
esse socium.”) For a similar 
irregularity in the use of ef 7 
see 2 Cor. iii. 1. 

The Received Text reads 6 
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Jeos with éugpicev and 6 xvpios 
KéxAnxev. But A.B.C.D.E. 
F.G. read with overwhelming 
authority, 6 xvptos with éu¢pice 
and 6 Jes with «éxAnxev. This 
order is remarkable, as as- 
signing the distribution of the 
natural gifts and stations of 
life, probably from the analogy 
of the gifts of the Spirit to 
Christ, as “the Lord,” whilst 
the calling of men to the Gos- 
pel by their conversion is as- 
cribed (as also in verses 15. 
24.) to God. 

From this general conclusion 
springs a series of parallel in- 
stances In confirmation of it: — 

First Example. “The Gen- 
tile is not to become a Jew, 
nor the Jew a Gentile.” The 
religious distinction between 
the Jew and Gentile is so 
completely lost sight of by 
St. Paul, that he here classes 
the division between them, not 
among the spiritual, but the 
purely social differences of the 
human race. 

éxdnOn. Kéxrdnta. *Con- 
verted to Christianity.” 

18. ériomdcOw. sc. THY axpo- 
Bvoriav. In the later times 
of the Jewish commonwealth, 
there were to be found Jews 
who, in their desire to assimi- 
late themselves tu Greek and 
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Roman civilisation, had deter- 
mined to efface, as far as pos- 
sible, the opprobrious mark of 
circumcision; a curious in- 
stance of the change from the 
feeling of the more ancient 
Eastern world, where the very 
same rite was regarded as a 
special sign of civilisation, and 
the Israelites by adopting it 
again were supposed to roll 
off “the reproach of Egypt” 
which they had incurred by 
long neglect of it. See Rosen- 
miiller on Joshua, v. 9. ; 
Ewald on Ezek. xxxiii. 19. 
24-32. Some such passion 
for Grecian usages had arisen 
amongst St. Paul’s Corinthian 
converts. For the practice it- 
celf see 1 Macc. 1. 15.; Jos. 
Ant. xii. 15.; Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talm. 1274.; Celsus (De R. 
Med. vii. 35.); and the other 
passages in Wetstein; and 
an Exzsay of Groddeck, “ De 
Julzis preputium attrahenti- 
bus, appended to Schéttgen, 
Hore Hebraice, vol. ii. p. 
1159. 

19. In this, as in the two 
exactly parallel passages, Gal. 
v. 6., vi. 15., the first clause 
is the same, ‘ Circumcision 
availeth nothing, nor uncir- 
cumcision ;” thus asserting the 
two sides of the Apostle’s prine 
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ciple of indifference to the 
greatest of the Jewish cere- 
monies, exemplified in his own 
conduct by the circumcision 
of Timotheus on the one 
hand, and by the refusal to 
circumcise Titus on the other 
hand. The assertion and the 
repudiation of forms, as essen- 
tial, are alike contrary to the 
freedom of the Gospel. The 
second clause, in which each of 
the three texts expresses what 
in contradistinction to those 
ceremonies he maintains to be 
really essential, varies in the 
three passages ; which thus be- 
come valuable, as exhibiting in 
three several forms the A postle’s 
view of the essentials of Chris- 
tianity—‘‘ Keeping the com- 
mandments of God,” “ Faith 
working by love,” “A new 
creature.” These describe the 
same threefold aspect of Chris- 
tianity with regard to man, 
which in speaking of God is 
described under the names of 
the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit. In this passage, where 
man is spoken of chiefly in his 
relation to the natural order of 
the world, the point which the 
Apostle wished to impress upon 
his hearers was, that in what- 
ever station of life they were, 
it was still possible to ‘ ob- 
serve the commandments of 
God” (perhaps with an im- 
plied reference to the two great 
commandments, Matt. xxii. 36 
—39.). In the two passages 


in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(v. 6., vi. 15.), the more dis- 
tinct reference to faith in 
Christ and to the new crea- 
tion wrought by His Spirit is 
brought out by the more ear- 
nest and impassioned charac- 
ter of the argument. 

20. seaotos év TH KANTE 7 
&xAnOn, ev TavTn pevéro. The 
usual explanation and applica- 
tion of this passage have been : 
‘«‘ Let every one remain in the 
state of life to which God has 
called him;” and from the 
Latin translation * vocatio ” of 
the Greek «Ajois has flowed 
the peculiar sense which the 
words * vocation,” ‘* calling,” 
&c. have acquired in most Eu- 
ropean languages, as applied to 
professions and conditions of 
life. That such an interpreta- 
tion suits the general context 
of the passage is obvious ; and 
the hold which it has thus ac- 
quired on the thoughts and 
language of Christendom, is a 
good instance of the instinct 
with which the spirit of the 
Apostle has sometimes been 
caught, in spite and almost in 
consequence of a mistake of 
the letter, as in other instances 
the spirit has been lost through 
an adherence to the letter. 
For that this explanation of 
the words is mistaken, can 
hardly be doubted: (1.) The 
Apostle is not speaking in this 
particular instance of a pro- 
fession or calling, in our sense 
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of the word, but of the state 
of circumcision or uncircum- 
cision of Jew and of Gentile. 
(2.) The word «Ajjors (although 
in Dionys. Hal. Ant. iv. 20. 
used in a somewhat analogous 
sense, as a Grecized form of the 
Roman word “ classis”) is, in 
the New Testament, never ap- 
plied to anything else than the 
call of God to His kingdom 
through conversion; and is so 
applied indisputably through- 
out the rest of the context, as in 
verses 17. 18.21. 24. As used, 
therefore, in this particular in- 
stance, the sense, although 
harsh, must be, ‘ Seck not 
to change from circumcision 
to uncircumsion, or from un- 
circumcision to circumcision. 
Ixither of these two states has 
been sanctified by its being 
the one in which God chose 
to call you to a knowledge of 
Christ. Let every one rest 
contented with that mode of 
calling by which he was called 
at his conversion. Do not 
seck a new mode of conver- 
sion; the mode of conversion 
which you have experienced, is 
sufficient.” Bengel:—“ Status, 
In quo vocatio queque offendit, 
instar vocationis est.” Compare 
1, 26. 

21. Second example. The 
slave is not to become free.” 

The question here is, whe- 
ther to understand érev@epia 
or dovAela, after xpijoas: whe- 


ther the sense is, ‘* Take 
advantage of the offer of free- 
dom ;” or, “ Remain in slavery, 
though the offer is made.” It 
ig one of the most evenly ba- 
lanced questions in the inter- 
pretation of the New Testa- 
ment. ypioae may either be 
“choose,” or ** make use of,” 
although it leans rather to 
the former, and thus favours 
the first interpretation. « xat 
may either be, “ If, besides, 
thou hast the offer,” or, *‘ Even 
if thou hast the offer,” although 
it leans rather to the latter, 
and thus favours the second in- 
terpretation. The sense of this 
particular verse favours the 
first; for, unless the Apostle 
meant to make an exception to 
the rule which he was laying 
down, it may be asked, why 
should he introduce this clause 
at all? The sense of the ge- 
neral context is in favour of 
the second; for why should 
the Apostle needlessly point 
out an exception to the prin- 
ciple of acquiescence in exist- 
ing conditions of life, which he 
is so strongly recommending ? 
The language and practice of 
the Apostle himself, as de- 
scribed in the Acts, favour 
the first interpretation; e. g. 
his answer at Philippi, “ They 
have beat us without a trial, 
and imprisoned us, being Ro- 
man citizens;... . nay, let 
them come themselves and take 
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us out” (Acts, xvi. 37.); and 
to the tribune at Jerusalem, 
‘‘But I was free born” (Acts, 
XXii. a The general feeling 
of the Church, as implied in 
the Epistles and in this pas- 
sage, favours the second in- 
terpretation; it would hardly 
have seemed worth while to 
grasp at freedom in the pre- 
sence of the approaching dis- 
solution of all things; and the 
apparent preference thus given 
to slavery may be explained 
on the same grounds (see 
verses 29. 30.) as the apparent 
preference given to celibacy. 
The commentators before the 
Reformation have chiefly been 
in favour of the second; since, in 
favour of the first; but Chry- 
sostom observes that, in his 
time there were some who 
adopted the view favourable to 
liberty ; as also, there have 
been some Protestant di- 
vines (e. g. Luther) who have 
adopted the view favourable to 
slavery. On the whole, the 
probability seems slightly to 
incline to the second; and the 
whole passage then expresses 
the comfort to the slave under 
his hard lot, with which the 
Apostle sympathises, and which 
he tenderly alleviates, (as in 
Philem. 16, 17.) though not 
wishing him to leave it. And 
if, as is probable, the pro- 
spect of liberty, to which the 


Apostle alludes, resulted from 
the fact of the master being 
a Christian, this sense of 
the passage would be still fur- 
ther illustrated and confirmed 
by 1 Tim. vi. 2.: ‘Let not 
[the slaves|] that have be- 
lieving masters despise them, 
because they are brethren, 
but rather serve them (dAAa 
padXov SovAevérwoav), because 
they who claim their good 
deeds (ths evepyecias) are be- 
lieving and beloved..” 

22. 6 gv xupiw KAnGels. The 
words * in the Lord,” which 
in themselves are superfluous, 
are here added for the sake 
of the play on the word «uptos ; 
éy xupim KAnOeis “the master 
of the slave,” is thus equi- 
valent to the phrase «Antots 
ayioie in i. 1., ‘converted, 
or called by the name of 
the Lord’s servants.” <‘“ He 
who has been converted so 
as to be in communion with 
the Lord, though a slave, is 
the Lord’s freedman ;” ¢.e. (not 
in the common sense in which 
a man is said to be the freed- 
man of his former master, but) 
in the general sense in which 
a man may be said to be the 
freedman of him who has made 
him free. (éev@epos =liber ; 
atreXevdepos = libertus. ) 

23. This may be taken either: 
(1.) Parenthetically, like the 
first interpretation of verse 21., 
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and in connexion with it, ** You 
are Christ’s freedmen, do not 
become slaves if you can avoid 
it;” alluding possibly to the 
practice of “ auctoratio,” or 
‘* selling of one’s self,” frequent 
In great slave-markets, such as 
must have been at Corinth*; 
or, (2.) As part of the ge- 
neral argument, ‘ You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not al- 
low your outward condition 
of slavery to degrade you into 
becoming really slaves of men 
(for it is possible through 
Christianity, to maintain a 
moral and spiritual freedom 
even under the degradation of 
physical slavery), therefore, 
rest contented in your con- 
dition ;” or, (3.) As a general 
moral growing out of the whole 
passage, and suggested by some 
association or circumstance 
with which we are not ac- 
quainted. You are Christ’s 
freedmen, do not become the 
slaves of human power or 
opinion (by wishing at the insti- 
gation of others, or from fear of 
them, to alter your station).” 
If there were more ground 
for the third, it would make 
the best sense; but on the 
whole, the second is most 
suitable to the context. Any 
way it is an assertion of the 
spiritual freedom imparted by 


Christianity, and intended to 
counteract any servile spirit, 
which might have been en- 
couraged by the doctrine of 
acquiescence in slavery. Tips 
mryopdaOnre, sec vi. 20. 

24. av @ &krAnOn, “in the 
condition in which he was con- 
verted.” rapa Jem, “in the 
presence of God,” ze. “ He is 
nearer to God by remaining 
in his station, than by retiring 
from it.” If the third inter- 
pretation of verse 23. be cor- 
rect, then there will bea natural 
contrast intended between av- 
Operwv and zapa Jeo: “Do 
not become the slaves of men 
by changing your position, 
when by remaining in your 
position you are in the pre- 
sence and neighbourhood of 
God.” 

25. Another question seems 
to have been put, concerning 
the duty of parents in giving 
their daughters in marriage. 
tapGevwv, though it might in- 
clude men, here is “ young 
women.” 

Here, as in 12., he replies, 
that in this case, which, like 
the former, was a particular 
emergency, not falling under 
any general rule, he had no 
command of Christ to give, 
but spoke with the authority 
of an Apostle: “ Not with the 


* See Petron. Sat. 117., as quoted in Heydenreich ad I. 
x 3 
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words of the Lord himself, but 
still as one whom the same 
Lord had thought worthy to 
be an Apostle.” 

This passage has become ce- 
lebrated in later times as fur- 
nishing the two words youn 
and émitayn, which the Vul- 
gate translates ‘consilium” 
and ‘“‘preceptum,” ‘‘advice” 
and “ command,” the origin of 
the famous distinction between 
“* counsels of perfection,” and 
‘* precepts.” Such is the dis- 
tinction between the two 
words in 2 Cor. viii. 8—10.; 
but in this particular passage 
the stress is rather laid on the 
fact that (as in verse 6.) one 
was a command of Christ, the 
other his own opinion, although 
pronounced with apostolical 
authority. éovos, “ trustwor- 
thy, and a steward of the Gos- 
pel” (iv. 2., 1 Tim. 1. 12.). 

26—36. He first repeats his 
general opinion, as before in 
verse 1., but now, with the 
addition that his reason for 
preferring the single state is 
the approaching distress ; and, 
throughout, his opinion is given 
with a special reference (see 
verses 28. 34.) to the par- 
ticular case of the unmarried 
daughters, now before his 
mind. 

26. 


dua Tnv éveoTacay 
? 
avayKnv. 


This was taken by 


early commentators to mean 
“on account of the inconve- 
nience entailed upon you by 
the pressing cares of marriage ;” 
so as to make it a general’ 
rule applying alike to all 
times. But such an inter- 
pretation is incompatible both 
with the words and context. 
avayen is used in 2 Cor. vi. 4. ; 
xil. 10.; 1 Thess. iti. 7.3; and 
especially Luke, xxi. 23. (é- 
Tat avayKn peyadn), for “ dis- 
tress;” and in the LXX. is 
used to translate 7PI¥D = 
Srnpus.  evertooav is not 
“ pressing” in any passage in 
the New Testament, but is 
always used either for “ pre- 
sent” (as in ill, 22., Rom. 
viii, 38. where it is opposed 
to pédrddX\govra; Heb. ix. 9.; 
Gal. i. 4.), or for ‘ impend- 
ing” (as in 2 Thess. ii. 1.; 
2 Tim. 111. 1.). And this suits 
perfectly the general context 
in 28—31., and alludes pro- 
bably to the impending cala- 
mities which form the ground- 
work of Matt. xxiv. 8.,. &c., 
and which were known to the 
Jews as the “pangs of the 
Messiah,” the natural accom- 
paniments of Hiscoming. Any 
more direct allusion to the 
distresses of the time (as the 
famine in the reign of Clau- 
dius) seems unlikely, except 
so far as the coming distur- 
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bances which burst over the 
Roman world on the death of 
Nero, may be supposed to have 
cast their shadow before, and 
filled the minds of all with 
a presentiment in which the 
Apostle’s words would meet 
with a natural response. 

The form of the sentence 
seems to be an anacoluthon. 
Ott Kadov avOpwre To ovTas (sc. 
wapOevoy sivas) is a repeti- 
tion of rodro Kadov wrapyew. 
xadov here is used as in 
verse 1.; but is in this place 
more expressly qualified (1.) 
by the annexed reason, dia 
thy avaykny, (2.) by the po- 
sitive assertion in verse 28. 
(ov»~ jyaprev) of the lawfulness 
of marriage. (dv@pwire is ge- 
neral for womenas wellas men.) 

28. dav déxai yaunons. “If 
further.” 1 arupOevos. The 
article seems to be ‘the un- 
married daughter, of whose 
case I speak.” dye d& vuav 
petSouatr. Either: (1.) “I re- 
frain from dilating on these 
evils, to save you from the pain 
of hearing them ;” see 2 Cor. 
xii. 6.5 or, (2.) “I give you 
this advice to save you from 
these afflictions.” The emphatic 
éyw (in contrast to of Tovovrot) 


. » Sted walpos ... 


Td Aowxdy dori. 


favours the second. The old 
explanation, “ I allow marriage 
to be lawful, as a condescen- 
sion to your infirmities,” is 
contrary to the spirit of the 
Apostle. 

29. rovro 5é dnt. Notex- 
planatory like Aé¢yw 82 rovro in 
1. 12., but for emphasis. 

TUVETTAALEVOS, ‘¢ short,” 
*‘ contracted into a:small com- 
pass,” as we say, “ living many 
years in one.” Compare Matt. 
xxvi. 45.: ©The hour is at 
hand.” The sense of “se- 
vere,” “calamitous,” can hardly 
be extracted from the passages 
in 1 Macc. iit. 6., v. 3.3 2 
Mace. vi. 12., where ouvéoredAdg 
is used in the sense of “cast 
down,” “ defeated.” 

iva, t. e. ** This is the ob- 
ject of the calamities in God’s 
providence,” which is clearer 
if Lachmann’s punctuation 
and reading, éotivy to Dosttoy 
(A. B.), for 7o YAorov éeore 
(D*. E. J. K.), are adopted. 

To Novrov may be taken: (1.) 
with wa. ‘That for the fu- 
ture,” &c. (2.) as the nomina- 
tive to dors. “It remains that 
they should be.” (3.) With 6 
Katpos ouvertadpévos. “The 
time is short for the future ” 


K 4 
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“till the Advent.” The first, 
as in Lachmann’s punctuation, 
is the best. 

30. xaTéyovres, “ possessing 
to the full,” as in Matt. vi. 2. ; 
2 Cor. v. 10. 

31. xataypwpevot, “ using 
to excess.” Comp. ix. 18., and 
see also xi. 32. ‘‘ This,” saya 
Bengel, “is a true description 
of Christian self-denial. ‘They 
have it not,‘ qui habent ut qui 
habeant et diu habituri sint.’” 
In the New Testament ypijo6ae 
never occurs with an accusa- 
tive, except in this place; also 
in classical Greek only twice 
(Xen. Hier. xi. 11.3; and a 
Cretan inscription, Boéckh. 
Corp. Inscr. ii. 400.) Hence 
the true reading (Tov xoopor) 
A. P. D'. F. G. is altered to 
T@ Koop in D*, E. J. K. 

mapaye yapto oyna. “ For 
the outward scene or figure of 
this world is passing away [or 
‘Sig to pass away ”| before the 
great change which shall bring 
about the restitution of all 
things.” The metaphor ap- 
parently is taken cn the 
shifting of scenes, as in a 
Greek theatre (Eurip. Ion, 
166.); and thus resembles 
the well known passage in 
Shakspere, “All the world’s 
a stage.” For the sense see 
Rev. xxi. 1.: “ And I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth: 


for the first heaven and the 


first earth were passed away ; 
and there was no more sca.” 
The whole of this passage is 
remarkable, as illustrating the 
feeling of the early Church, in 
consequence of the expecta- 
tion of the near approach of 
the Second Advent. See 1 
Thess. v. 1. For the words 
comp. 2 Esd. xvi. 40—44.: 
‘In those evils we were pil- 
grims upon the earth. He 
that selleth let him be as he 
that fleeth away; and he that 
bought as he that will lose ; 
he that occupieth merchandise 
as he that hath no profit by it ; 
and he that buildeth as he that 
shall not dwell therein; he 
that soweth as if he should not 
reap; 80, also, he that planted 
the vineyard as he that doth 
not gather the grapes. They 
that marry as they that shall 
get no children; and they that 
marry not as the widowers.” 
So far as there is any conscious 
imitation, it is hardly necessary 
to observe that the passage in 
Esdras is copied from this; 
but perhaps the resemblance 
ig no more than arises from 
the similarity of the subject; 
in which point of view it is 
worthy of notice, —the Second 
Book of Esdras being, as is 
well known, an Apocalyptic 
work, written in reference to 
the end of all things. For 
the actual realisation of this 
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by the Christians comp. Ar- 
rian (Epict. iv. 7.), who says 
that “the Galileans are to 
their wives and children as 
though they made nothing of 
them, or had them not.” For 
the general sense comp. 2 
Kingg, v. 26.; Isa. xxiv. 1, 2. ; 
Ezek. vil. 12, 13.; Matt. x. 
37. See Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 6. 

32. Jérw 4 This begins a 
new thought, though imme- 
diately connected with the 
preceding, like éyw 62 vtpnav 
geidopat in verse 28. 

pepyuva, “has anxiety.” 
Compure for the word Matt. vi. 
25. 27. 28. 34. 

33, 34. The reading and 
punctuation of Lachmann’s text 
make a more important differ- 
ence in the meaning of this 
passage, than in that of any 
other in the Epistle. The sense 
of the whole passage (32—34.) 
would then be: “I wish that 
you should have no worldly 
anxiety. The unmarried man 
has indeed anxiety, but it is for 
the cause of Christ; but the 
married man has the additional 
anxiety about worldly matters, 
and the gratification of his 
wife, and 13 thus divided between 
the interests of Christ and of 
the world. In like manner 
with rezard to women, both 
the married wife and the un- 


» pepepiotas H yuvh Kal 7 wdpGevos. 


married woman have an anxi- 
ety to please Christ, and be 
ready for his coming; but the 
married woman has Jesides the 
additional anxiety to please her 
husband.” The sense is in 
favour of this reading, which is 
supported by A. B. For (1. 
Hepéptorae thus gets a goo 
sense, exactly corresponding to 
its meaning in i. 13. ze. ‘is 
distracted,” like pepunpeFey in 
Homer, which Eustath. (on I]. 
1.189.) explains by pepiGec Oar, 
instead of the harsh meaning 
which it must bear if we take 
it, as in the Received Text 
and Authorized Version, “ the 
wife and the unmarried wo- 
man are different from each - 
other.” The change of tense 
from pepiuva to the perfect in 
peueptotas may be accounted 
for by the absence of any pre- 
sent form peplferar. (2.) The 
harshness of the condemnation 
of the married state, as if it al- 
lowed only of care for the 
things of this world, is con- 
siderably mitigated, inasmuch 
as by this reading the evil is 
ascribed, not to its exclusively 
worldly character, but to its 
division of interests, which 
agrees well with azrepioma- 
orws in 35. 

The common reading has no 
authority, but is based on the 
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reading of D., which omits xat 
after weyépiorac, and thus joins 
it to 7 yuvn Kai 7 wapOevos. If 
this sense were preserved, then 
some limitation from the condi- 
tion of the Corinthian Church, 
or from some cause unknown to 
us, must be assumed, in order to 
able a direct contradiction 

etween this passage and those 
which speak of marriage as a 
lawful and a holy state (e. g. 
Eph. v. 22. 25.; Col. iii. 18., 
19.; 1 Pet. iu. 1. 7). 

Tischendorf has substantial- 
ly the same text as Lachmann, 
but punctuates differently. 

35. This is a qualification 
(like verse 6.) to prevent mis- 
understanding. 

“ This is far your own ad- 
vantage.” poyov émriBarw 
is a metaphor. taken from hunt- 
ing (Xen. Ven. i. 5.) appa- 
rently not from snaring, but 
from throwing a_ lasso, so 
that the sense here would be 
(not “a snare for your con- 
sciences” but) a violent ne- 
cessity on your wills.” 

TO svaoynsLov=TO 
‘‘ what is becoming.” 

eirrapedpov A. B. D. E. F.G. 
for evirpocedpov (K.), the adj. 
used for the verb zapedpev- 


TpEeTrov, 


> oippepor. 


* ebxpocedpoy. 


ew. amepiotraotas.  With- 
out being diverted or dis- 
tracted.” 

The image conveyed by these 
two words is exactly expressed 
by the story in Luke, x. 39— 
42., of Mary “sitting by the 
side of Jesus’ feet” (vapa- 
xa@loaca, comp. evmwdpe- 
Spov), and Martha “who was 
cumbered with much serving,” 
and “careful (uepypva) about 
many things.” eprecmaabar 
is the same compound as dzre- 
pioracrws (this is the only 
other passage where the word 
occurs in the New Testament), 
and pepiuvas is the very word 
used in verses 33, 34. of this 
Chapter.) 

36. He returns to the more 
especial subject of the un- 
married daughters, apparently 
suggested by the word stoyn- 

v. 
“I give this advice for the 
sake of promoting what is be- 
coming; bat if any father 
thinks,” &c. What follows may 
be either (1.) ‘ That he is be- 
having unbecomingly to his un- 
married daughter, by exposing 
her to the temptations to which 
she is hable from not being 
married ;” or, (2.) * That he 
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incurs what is unbecoming, by 
having an unmarried daughter 
in his house.” In behalf of 
the lst may be urged: (1.) 
The _probable sense of d 
povery in xiii, 5. (2.) The 
temptation of the daughter, 
seemingly implied in the words 
Umrépaxpos—yapsitwoav. (3.) 
The greater suitableness of 
this sense with the words é7t 
Tv TapOevov. 

In behalf of the 2nd may be 
urged: (1). The numerous ex- 
amples of doynpovety, in the 
sense of “incurring shame” 
quoted in Wetstein. (2.) The 
undoubted disgrace which at- 
tached to a Jewish (and per- 
haps generally to an Eastern) fa- 
ther, from hisdaughter remain- 
ing unmarried. See Ecclus. 
xl. 9. “The father waketh 
for the daughter when no man 
knoweth, and the care for her 
taketh away sleep, when she 
is young, lest she pass the 
flower of her age” (aapax- 
paon). And it was a Rabbi- 
nical saying: “If your daugh- 
ter be past the marriageable 
ave, rclease your slave to give 
him to her for a husband.” 

ovTws opetret. 2. e. “ by rea- 


4 xo.et for rorhoes, 


son of the temptation or sin 
into which she has fallen.” 

yapeitwoar. i.e. “the daugh- 
ter and her lover.” 

37. édpaios. “of firm charac- 
ter, and therefore not swayed 
by apprehensions of this kind; ‘ 
opposed to doxet. 

Bn Exwv avdyeny. “under no 
compulsion from his daughter’s 
character or temptations;” opp. 
to oirws Opzires, 

&Fovotav bé eye. but hay- 
ing the power of doing what 
he likes, without regard to 
external circumstances, ” 

If tod rnpeiv xéxptxev, the 
construction is, as in ii. 2.3 
Acts, xxvil. 1.; ‘to keep her at 
home.” (But pd D. G. is 
omitted in A. B.) 

TmpEiv, “to keep her at 
home.” Lachmann omits ia 
before xapbia, on a mistaken 
belief that it ts omitted by B. 
Being, however, in A. B. it 
should be restored. 

The whole tone of this pas- 
sage is determined by the as- 
sumption (natural in Greek 
and Jewish society) that the 
daughter, whilst yet in her 
father’s house, had no will of 
her own in the matter; he 
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was entirely responsible for 
her, and hence the applica- 
tion to him of some expressions 
(as in 37.), which seem pro- 
perly only applicable to her. 
See Grotius ad h.1. 

39. One more question re- 
mains: ‘“ Whether widows are 
to marry again?” Here we 
have the germ of the metaphor 
in Rom. vii.1—6.; from which 
later copyists have inserted 
vou, omitted in A. B, D'. F. 


évy xupiw, “as in commu- 
nion with Christ: ” referring 
particularly, but not exclu- 
sively, tomarrying a Christian 
husband. 

40. xayo. “I, as well as — 
other brethren.” This he adds 
to give weight to his advice, 
as being of Divine authority, 
though not supported by any 
direct saying of our Lord. 
Compare verse 25. Soxa, “I 
trust.” | 
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PARAPHRASE Vil. 1—40. “In answer to the questions 
of your letter I reply : ~ 

I. That the single state 1s best. But with the following 
qualifications : — 

(1.) That to avoid temptations to sin, marriage is 
good for all who cannot control their passions. 

(2.) That for the same reason married persons 
should not separate from each other, except on great 
and solemn occasions, for a time; and against complete 
separation there 1s an express prohibition recorded from 
Christ himself, implying that if a separation should 
have taken place, the parties are not at liberty to marry 
again. 

(3.) That in the case of marriages between heathens 
and Christians, for which no express command has 
been left by Christ, but for which I speak with Apo- 
stolical authority, the heathenism of one of the parties is 
no reason for separation (except where the continuance 
of the union would lead to discord), on the ground: (a.) 
That family ties with a Christian consecrate to God’s 
service, and so unite together those who in themselves are 
of different religions. (b.) That there ts a general pre- 
sumption (on which I act not only at Corinth, but every- 
where) in favour of remaining in the same outward 
circumstances as those in which we were when converted 
to Christianity. This rule applies, not only to marriage, 
but to every condition of life; for example, to the two great- 
est differences of station which can be conceived, the 
great national distinction of Jew and Gentile, the great 
social distinction of slave and free. In the first, all that 
you have to remember is that, whether Jew or Gentile, 
in both you can keep the true commandments of God, 
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In the second, all that you have to remember is that, 
whether slave or free, you must never lose the true 
spiritual freedom of the Gospel. 

II. In answer to your second question about the duty 
of giving your unmarried daughters in marriage, it is 
again a case on which no express command has been 
left by Christ. But I'venture again myself to reply with 
apostolical authority : — 

(1.) That the single state is best: (a.) On account of 
the impending distress, which ought not indeed to dissolve 
existing ties, but 1s a reason against your forming new 
ties amidst the approaching dissolution of all human 
relations ; (b.) On account of the new cares which the 
married state imposes, and which are especially un- 
suitable when we ought all to be looking with undivided 
attention to the service of the Lord. 

(2.) But that, if there is any fear of a breach of Chris- 
tian decency by the delay of marriage, then the daughter 
1s to be allowed to marry. 

Ill. Widows had better not marry again, but they 
may. 


In considering the Apostle’s recommendation of celi- 
bacy, which forms the chief, though not the only sub- 
ject of this Section, it is necessary to remember that 
we have here only half, as it were, of the Apostolical 
mind expressed on the subject. If indeed this passage 
stood alone in the New Testament, we might then be 
justified in taking it as an absolute preference of the 
single to the married state. But, inasmuch as there 
are other passages! which speak of marriage, not only 
without condemnation, but with high tommendation, it 


' Col. iii. 18, 19.; Eph. v. 2—33.; Heb. xiii. 4.; 1 Pet. iii. 1—7.; 
1 Thess. iv. 4. 
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is obvious that the passage before us must be under- 
stood as expressing only one side of the truth.’ And 
it is also clear that of the two, it is this passage which 
must be qualified and corrected by the others, not vice 
versd, inasmuch as he is here addressing himself to the 
answer of a particular question put to him under par- 
ticular circumstances; in the others he is speaking 
without reserve on the general duties of a Christian 
life; and in Eph. v. 12—33. the marriage state, so 
far from being spoken of as a state of defilement or 
inferiority, represents the highest communion of which 
human society is capable, that between Christ and the 
Church. This conclusion, to which we should arrive, 
independently of considering the passages in detail, is 
considerably strengthened by seeing the manner in 
which he here treats the subject. The preference of 
celibacy, although stated absolutely at first (vii. 1. 7. 8.), 
is afterwards expressly founded on the impending ca- 
lamities of the time (vii. 26—31.), and apparently in 
connexion with this, on the greater freedom thereby 
afforded from worldly cares (vii. 32—35.). In one 
instance, that of the recommendation of widows not 
to marry (vii. 8—40.), we have in a later Epistle 
(1 Tim. v. 14.) a precept by which this very recom- 
mendation is expressly reversed; and whilst there is 
no trace in this passage of any belief in the superior 
sanctity or purity of celibacy in itself, the prohibition 
of marriage on that ground is, in the First Epistle to 
Timothy (iv. 1—3.) classed amongst the signs of a false 
and dangerous system. 

And farther, that the Apostle’s view was not identical 


1 Bengel :—“ Sepe Apostoli in Epistolis de conjugio agunt. Unus Paulus 
semel, nec sponte sua, sed interrogatus celibatum suadet, tdque lenissime.” 
With the exception of the last clause, which is an over-statement of the 
case, this is a fair summary of the whole argument. 
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with the ascetic views which prevailed a few centuries 
later, is remarkably illustrated by the fact, that there 
is no portion.of the Epistles, where the hand of later 
copyists and interpreters, endeavouring to conform the 
text to their own notions, is more obviously visible. It 
is sufficient to refer to the notes, showing the alteration 
of cyoraonte to cyoratyre, and jre to cuvépyyobe, and 
the addition of vycrefe in vii. 5.; the alteration of 
pepépioras in vii. 34., and perhaps of ray desayy in 
vii. 3.; also the obviously strained interpretations of 
xaroy in vil. 1., of tverra@oay in vii. 26., of yv@pny in Vii. 
25., and of dsidopuas in vii. 28. 

Still, whilst thus distinguishing between a general 
rule and a particular recommendation of the Apostle, 
it is certain that, in spite of the high commendations 
elsewhere bestowed on the married state, the Apostle 
here gives to celibacy a very strong preference. But 
here again three qualifications must be made. First, 
it is evident that the Apostle’s peculiar temperament 
which he himself describes as favourable to celibacy 
(vii. 7.) has here found its natural expression. If, 
according to the Jewish! story told of his early 
affection for the High Priest’s daughter, he had ever 
entertained the intention of marriage, it had been long 
abandoned; and he now was distinguished from his 
brethren (ix. 5, 6.) as the only unmarried Apostle. 
But he never confounds his individual peculiarity with 
Christianity itself. His whole language indicates the 
struggle between the two. But he warns us that it is 
he who speaks, and not Christ. He claims for his 
recommendation no higher authority than what the 
reason of the particular time demanded. 

Secondly, he states what that reason was: namely, 
the impending calamities which, though not here ex- 


e 1 Epiph. Heer, xxx. 16. 
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pressly stated to be the precursors of the end of the 
world, were then generally understood so to be, and 
this brings us to a point on which we are forewarned 
by Christ himself, that even Apostles might be in 
error, for “ of that day and that hour no man knoweth, 
no not the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father.” | 

Thirdly, his expressions must be taken with the qualifi- 
cations arising from the fact that the moral and spiritual 
advantages of Christian marriage had not yet developed 
themselves. To a certain extent the highest form of 
Roman marriage exhibited an image of the union of 
two human beings for high moral purposes; and the 
same may be said of some of the Jewish marriages 
recorded in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. 
But even in these it was the sterner rather than the 
gentler affections, which were called forth; and in the 
Greck, and Eastern provinces generally, it was little 
more than what the Apostle describes it, good only as 
preventing worse evils; and it is curious that in this 
respect the rule laid down by the Koran', probably for 
the same reason, resembles that of the Apostle. There- 
fore, as his denunciations of Greek wisdom must not be 
extended without qualification, to that higher philo- 
sophy of Socrates and Plato, which to him was only 
known through the representations of the later sophists 
and rhetoricians, so his denunciations of marriage must 
not be extended without qualification, to that intimate 
union of pure domestic affections, which rose out of 
the combination of the Teutonic and Christian clement, 
and produced a state of life as far beyond the Apostle’s 
view as the free commonwealths of modern Europe, 
or the growth of Christian art, philosophy, and lite- 


1 Koran, iv. 20., Ix. 10—12. 
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rature. But taking the preference of celibacy as it 
stands, two practical inferences may be deduced from 
the broad principle which, as thus stated, it contains: 
First, there are extraordinary circumstances in Chris- 
tian, as well as in political life, where the ordinary 
rules of right or of expediency may be suspended or 
superseded by a higher claim. The Apostolical pre- 
ference of a single life in consequence of the then im- 
pending calamities still holds good in analogous circum- 
stances; and what is here confined to the question of 
marriage may, under such circumstances, be considered 
to apply to all other domestic and social ties equally. 
Monastic vows, when they seemed the only refuge 
from the dissolution of the existing fabric of society, 
or the fall of the Roman Empire, —an absolute dictator- 
ship, whether of pope or bishop, to meet the emer- 
gencies of a particular crisis —the enforcement of the 
celibacy of the clergy in the middle ages, to prevent 
them from sinking into an hereditary feudal caste, 
—the severance of domestic ties by extraordinary 
calls, political, military, or religious — are instances of 
the adoption of a rule in peculiar circumstances, 
which we may learn from the Apostolical advice on 
this occasion not to condemn at once, even though 
it may seem at variance with the broader principles 
of Christian life laid down in other parts of the New 
Testament. What may be the circumstances which 
call for such measures is, of course, a matter to be detcr- 
mined in each particular case. It is enough that this 
passage exhibits one instance of them, and sanctions 
the natural feeling which, in times of great excitement 
or calamity, forbids the entanglement of such earthly 
ties and cares as in ordinary times are not only allowed 
but commanded. 

And it may not be out of place to recall a cele- 
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brated instance of a similarly emphatic preference of 
celibacy, on precisely similar grounds, not of abstract 
right, but of special expediency, in the well-known speech 
of our great Protestant Queen, when she declared that 
‘England was her husband,” and “ all Englishmen her 
children,” and that she “desired no higher character or 
fairer remembrance of her to be transmitted to pos- 
terity, than this inscription engraved on her tombstone, 
‘Tere lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
Queen.’ ” } 

Secondly. Whilst the preference of celibacy under the 
circumstances of the time, is the direct and immediate 
lesson here insisted upon by the Apostle, there is also 
the more general truth to be deduced from the whole 
spirit of the Chapter, implied, indeed, in most parts of 
the New Testament, but seldom stated so expressly as 
in this passage, that the practice of the highest dutics 
of Christianity is compatible with every station and 
condition of life that is not in itself unlawful. If even 
the degraded state of slavery be consistent with the 
cultivation of the true spirit of Christian liberty, if 
even the great religious divisions of Jew and Gentile 
may be regarded as alike compatible with the true 
service of God, then in all other states of life equally 
the spirit of Apostolic injunctions may be observed 
where, in the letter, they seem most disregarded. 
Freedom from earthly cares may be maintained in the 
married as well as in the single state; indifference to 
worldly gain may exist in riches, no less than in 
poverty. 

— There are souls that scem to dwell 
Above this carth; so rich a spell 
ae a a ee ee eS eee 


1 [Tume's Hist. of England, vol. vy. 13. 
L 2 
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Floats round their steps where’er they move 
From hopes fulfill’d and mutual love. 

Such if on high their thoughts are set, 

Nor in the stream the source forget, — 

If prompt to quit the bliss they know 
Following the Lamb, where'er he go, 

By purest pleasure unbeguiled _ 

To idolize or wife or child, 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 

For faultless virgins round his throne. 


- There are in this loud stunning tide 


Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime, — 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. } 


1 Keble’s Christ. Year. Wednesday before Easter and St. Matthew's day. 
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C11.) THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS. 
VIII. 1—XI. 1. 


THE subject of the three following Chapters, which 
is continuous though interrupted by digressions, appears 
to be, like that of the previous Chapter, the answer to 
one of the questions sent to him by the Corinthian 
Church, namely, whether it was lawful for Christians to 
join in the sacrificial feasts of their heathen fellow- 
citizens. 

The question is one of those which, though of hardly 
any interest to ourselves, occasioned the greatest prac- 
tical difficulty in the Apostolical age. It was to the 
heathen converts nearly what the observance of circum- 
cision and of the Mosaic ritual was to the Jewish con- 
verts, or what in later times the maintenance of castes 
has been to the converts of India. We must remember 
that the act of sacrifice amongst all ancient nations, 
was not merely an act of religious worship, but of 
social life. In most cases, only a part of the victim was 
consumed as an offering to the god; the rest, either 
fell to the portion of the priests, or was given as a 
banquet to the poor, or was sold again in the market 
for common food, either by the priests, or by such 
sacrificers as could not afford or did not wish to 
undergo the expense of the whole victim.’ Hence 
resulted, that most public entertainments, and many 
private nfeals, were more or less remotely the accompa- 
niments of sacrifice; most animals killed for butcher’s 
meat, had fallen by the hand of the sacrificer: the 


1, See Heydenrcich ad loc. 
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very word for “feast” in the Hebrew language 
(M31) was identical with “sacrifice,” and from 
thence, in Hellenistic Greek, the word Suw was di- 
verted from its original meaning of “to kill in 
sacrifice,” to the general signification of “to kill,” 
as in the well known passage “Rise Peter, kill 
(Qicov) and eat.” (Acts x. 13.) This identification 
of a sacrifice and feast, was carried to the highest 
pitch amongst the Greexs. “Sacrifices” are enume- 
rated by Aristotle (Eth. viii. 11.) and Thucydides 
(ii. 38.) amongst the chief means of social enjoyment ; 
and in this later age of Greece, it may well be con- 
ceived that the religious element was more than ever 
thrown into the shade by the more festive character 
of the meal which followed. The feasts which take 
place amongst the iower orders in Spain, on the car- 
casses of the bulls killed in that great national bull- 
fight (‘‘ Fiesta dos Toros”), afford a good illustration 
of the practice. At Corinth especially, it was the 
practice of the conquerors at the Isthmian games, to 
give a banquet to the people, immediately after the 
sacrifices, in the temple itself of Posidon.1 That these 
banquets often took place in temples appears from the 
stories of Claudius and Vitcllius in their ungovern- 
ble greediness rushing into the temples to partake of 
the feasts.” 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the 
_ diversity of views which must have sprung up in 

the Gentile Churches. On the one hand, the mass of 
the Christian converts would attach no importance 
to the act of feasting on sacrificial food~ it was, 
they would urge, merely a common meal with which 
the heathen ceremony which had furnished its occa- 


1 Grotius ad loc. 2 Suct. Claud. 33. 44.; Vitell. 13. 
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sion or materials was not essentially connected, and 
even if it had been, there could still have been no 
religious significance in joining a rite which, from the 
very nature of the case, was to them absolutely with- 
out meaning. On the other hand, the more scrupulous 
Jewish converts, would shrink from any contact, with 
the pollution of heathen worship. It was one of the 
main points of dispute with the rigid Karaites and laxer 
interpreters, and extended not only to sacrificial vic- 
tims, but to sacrificial wine, garments worn by heathen 
priests, wood from idolatrous gardens or groves. 
To offer “polluted bread” upon the altar of the 
Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous princes, had been 
condemned by the warning of Malachi (i. 7—12.), and 
the good example of Daniel (i. 8.), and Tobit (i. 10.), 
and the evil example of Israel at Baalpeor (Numb. xxv. 
2.; Ps. evi. 28). The flesh which had once been offered 
to a heathen divinity could never, they would urge, 
be fit for a Christian meal; to use it even in ordinary 
circumstances would be an encouragement of the prac- 
tice of sacrifice, much more to partake of the banquets 
which took place in the precincts of the temple itself, and 
on the scene of those licentious orgies with which the 
heathen worship was so often accompanied. It is one 
of the complaints brought by the Jew Trypho in his 
argument with Justin’, that many who were called 
Christians ate things offered to idols, and said that 
there was no harm in doing so. 

The importance of the controversy which thus arose 
is obvious. Closely as the whole social life of the 
ancient world was interwoven with its religious worship, 
the decision of a question like that of the sacrificial 
feasts, affected the whole relations of the Christian 


1 Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 253. 
L4 
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society with their heathen neighbours; and, in fact, 
involved all the similar, though more complicated 
questions, discussed in the four first centuries of the 
Christian Church, respecting the lawfulness of attend- 
ing on the spectacles, or receiving the honours of the 
Roman Empire. Accordingly this, although the chief, 
is not the only passage in which the point is dis- 
cussed. In the cases dealt with in the Epistle to 
the Romans! we see the excess to which the scruples 
of the weaker brethren were carried, even to the 
pitch of abstaining altogether from animal food, 
as in the Nicolaitanes? of the Apocalyptic Churches, 
we see the excess of the indifferentist party, who 
plunged without restraint into all the pollutions, 
moral as well as ceremonial, with which the heathen 
rites were accompanied; and it was to obviate the 
scandal occasioned by these differences that in the 
decree passed by the assembly of Jerusalem? a short 
time before this Epistle was written, the first condi- 
tion imposed on the Gentile converts was abstinence 
from “things offered to idols.” 

Such was the question which agitated the Corinthian 
Church. In Chap. vi. 12—14., the Apostle had 
already pointed out the distinction which some of his 
converts appear to have overlooked, between the cere- 
monial pollution of the sacrificial food and the moral 
pollution of the heathen. He now proceeds to answer 
the question more directly and more generally. 


1 Rom. xiv. 2. 21. 4 Rev. ii. 14. 15. S Acts, xv. 27. 
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(1.) General Warning. 
VII. 1—13. 


vill. ! Tlep} 88 roby cidwarocburwy ofdapey Ori ravres yumow 


VIII. 1. It is evident that 
here, as elsewhere in this Epi- 
stle, he chiefly addresses, not 
only the scrupulous, but the un- 
scrupulous portion of his hear- 
ers; not the party of Cephas, 
but of himself or of Apollos. 
From this section of his con- 
verts he seems to quote the 
language by which they de- 
fended their freedom of prac- 
tice, appropriating it, after his 
manner, to himself, and to a 
certain extent adopting and 
strengthening it (viii. 1—6.). 
For similar cases of this iden- 
tification of himself with his 
readers, see on iv. 6.; Rom. 
vii. 7. This being the general 
thought of the first sentence, 
the construction of its parti- 
cular portions is, as usual in 
these cases, greatly entangled 
and has been variously put to- 
gether. The following on the 
whole seems most probable: — 

mept S8 tTav sidodoOUTwY 
(now concerning things offered 
to idols”) is merely the state- 
ment of the subject, as in vil. 
l., wept 68 oy dypdwaté por: 
and in vil. 25., arept 6 tay 
mapGévwy: and in xii. 1., aept 
5a Tov mvevpaticay. oldapmep 


Ste wravres yvoow Eyopev (* we 
are sure that we all have know- 
ledge”), is the expression of 
the Corinthians themselves, 
adopted by the Apostle in 
the first instance as his own 
statement of the case. (Com- 
pare in verse 10., * Thou that 
hast knowledge ” * Thy know- 
ledge”). It was true of those 
who made the claim, that they 
all had knowledge; it was also 
in a certain sense true of all 
Christians, as he proceeds to 
explain in the 5th and 6th 
verses, that by the very pro- 
fession of the Christian faith 
they all might be expected 
to have this Enowledee: But, 
as in vi. 12., he had been 
obliged to put a limitation on 
the general truth, “ All things 
are lawful for me,” so here he 
is obliged to put a similar 
limitation on * All have know- 
ledge ;” and this limitation is 
introduced, first, by the abrupt 
and impassioned disclaimer of 
the inference which he saw 
might be drawn from the 
Corinthian statement; distin- 
guishing between the effects 
of knowledge and of love, and 
the nature of truce and false 
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Eyousy. y yvwoss hucsol, 7 ayawy olxodomes. 7 ef rig* doxsi 


® ef 3é Tis. 


knowledge (2—3.) ; secondly, 
by discarding altogether the 
formula “All have knowledge,” 
and beginning the sentence 
Over again in verse 4., so ag 
to express the same sense in 
clearer language ; and, thirdly, 
by the direct statement in verse 
7., that “ All have not know- 
ledge ;” a contradiction, of 
which the abruptness is sof- 
tened by the introduction of 
the intervening words, but 
which, in itself, is merely one 
instance out of many, of the 
mode in which the truths of 
Scripture are set forth by the 
union of two apparent con- 
tradictions. In this passage 
the contrast is brought out 
more forcibly because the 
qualification follows more im- 
mediately on the truth to 
which it is appended, and, 
inasmuch as that truth is par- 
tially expressed in the lan- 
guage of others, the con- 
tradiction comes out, not only 
in the sense, but in the words. 
TaY EidodoOUTAY=TaY adtoyn- 
paTwv Toy cidwrwv, Acts, Xv. 
20.; and the phrase evidently 
conveys the same sense as is 
afterwards expanded into zrepl 
tis Bpwoews tav sidwroOuTwv 
in verse 4, 

9 yvaocts. The absence of any 
particle is to be explained by 
the abruptness of the inter- 
ruption. The knowledge of 
which he speaks, not secular 
knowledge, as distinguished 


from Divine or theological 
knowledge, but knowledge of 
Divine things without love, as 
distinguished from knowledge 
of Divine things with love 
—knowledge by itself. Ben- 
gel — “ Scientia tantum dicit, 
‘Omnia mihi licent.’ Amor 
addit, ‘Sed omnia non ex- 
pediunt.’” Just as in vi. 12., 
the assumption implied in the 
words “ All things are lawful,” 
is checked by the thought 
But all things are not ex- 
pedient;” so here the assump- 
tion implied in the words “ All 
have knowledge,” is checked 
by the thought “ But know- 
ledge without love is worth- 
less.” It is the same contrast 
that is to be drawn out more 
at length in Chap. xii. ; but, 
as there he is led to speak of 
it chiefly by insisting on the 
superiority of active usefulness 
to spiritual ecstasies, so here 
he is led to speak of 1t by insist- 
ing on the superiority of that 
love whieh shows a regard to 
the consciences of others, over 
that knowledge which rests 
satisfied in its own enlightened 
insight into the folly of human 
superstition. “‘ Knowledgesuch 
as this may indeed expand and 
enlarge the mind, but it is 
by mere inflation, as of a 
bubble, which bursts and va- 
nishes away (¢vowot); it is 
love only which succeeds in 
building up an edifice, tier 
above tier, solid alike in its 
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superstructure and in its basis, 
so as to last for ever” (otxo- 
Souet). Comp. ii. 9. 

As pretended ‘ wisdom” 
(copia) was the chief source 
of the factions or schisms of 
the Corinthian Church, so 
pretended “ knowledge ” (yva- 
ows) was the chief source of 
its scandals; and, accordingly, 
he still proceeds to enlarge on 
the contrast which he had set 
forth in verse 1.: “ And after 
all, knowledge without love 
is no real knowledge; if there 
be any one who thinks that 
he has a knowledge of the 
Divine nature, and may there- 
fore act as freely as he likes 
about the empty folly of the 
heathen sacrifices, he ought to 
remember that he knows no- 
thing yet, in this life, as it 
really requires to be known; 
his knowledge of Divine things 
is, and must be partial. But 
if there is any one who, 
instead of professing a know- 
ledge, professes a love of God, 
such a man (I will not say 
‘knows’ God, because the know- 
ledge of God in Himself is re- 
served for the life to come, 
when we shall see Him as He 
is, but which is all that we 
need) is known of God; is the 
object of the knowledge of 
God; is acknowledged, chosen, 
tried by God ; and will himself 
know God in return. Bengel: 
— ‘“Cognitionem passivam se- 
quitur cognitio activa (c. xiii. 


12.) Egregia metalepsis—cog- 
nitus est, adeoque cognovit.” 
From the love of man (which 
must be the sense of aydz7n in 
verse 1., as it always is (see 
ch. xiii.) unless the contrary 
is specified, he passes insen- 
sibly in verse 2. to the love 
of God. For the meaning of 
the word, see xiii. 1. 

2. e tis Soxet. Compare 
for the turn of the expression, 
Gal. vi. 3.: e¢ yap Soxet tes 
elvai tt, pndev wv, éavTov dps- 
varata. 1 Tim. vi. 4.: ef tes 
érepodibacKanre .. . . TETUPW 
Tat. 

«Not yet” (ot7rw) com- 
pared with 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
(“Now we see through a 
glace, darkly; but then face to 
ace: now I know in part, but 
then I shall know even as also 
I am known”) implies that our 
present mortal state is spoken 
of as the cause of our im- 
perfect knowledge; especially 
as the context of the 5th and 
6th verses, and the contrast 
of the next words, “If any 
one loves God,” imply that he 
is speaking particularly of the 
knowledge, not of things hu- 
man, but of things Divine. 
This was what the Covinthians 
claimed as a justification for 
their indifference to the sa- 
crificial feasts; and what, 
therefore, he announces to 
be (strictly speaking) beyond 
their reach. “As he ought 
to know” (xaOas Set yvavac), 
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refers (not to what he might 
be expected to know, but) to 
what would be necessary in 
order to form a complete know- 
ledge of God. 

“If any love God” (tov 
SJeov). This is added, partly 
because God is the implied, 
though not express, subject 
of the previous clause, partly 
because He is the only worthy 
and adequate object of Chris- 
tian love. For the connexion 
of knowledge and love, sec 
1 John iv. 7, 8.: ‘ Every onc 
that loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God; he that 
loveth not, knoweth not God, 
for God is love.” He substi- 
tutes “Is known of Him,” for 
‘knows Him,” to express that 
man can, in this life, hardly 
be said, in any sense, to know 
God. It is sufficient to be 
the object of his knowledge ; 
which in itself implies that 
we are brought into so close a 
relation with Him, as to be 
the object of His care and 
love, and ultimately, there- 
fore, to know Him. For this 
identification of God’s know- 
ledge with His love, compare 
Exod. xxxiii. 17.: “I will do 
this thing also that thou hast 
spoken: for thou hast found 
grace in my sight, and I know 
thee by name.” For the iden~ 
tification of God’s knowledge 
of man with man’s knowledge 
of God, compare the similar 
blending of the spirit of man 


with the spirit of God, in Rom. 
vilip 15. 16.; 1 Cor. ii. 11. 
Compare also the expression 
in 1 John x. 15., * As the 
Father knoweth me, so know 
I the Father.” And for the 
general turn of the whole ex- 
pression, as implying that every 
part of our redemption, but 
especially of our knowledge of 
God, is more properly His act 
than ours,— * then I shall 
know, even as also I am known 
(xabes érreyvooOnv), 1 Cor. xiii. 
12.; “ Now, having known 
God, or, rather, having been 
known by Him,” Gal. iv. 9.; 
‘sTf I may apprehend that for 
which also I am apprehended 
(xateAnpOnv) by Christ,” Phil. 
ii. 13. For the unexpected 
substitution of one thought and 
word for another, see ix. 17., 
x. 18. 

4. ovv resumes the sentence 
broken off at 7 yvaors. Com- 
pare ovvepyouévoy ovv, xi. 20. 

ovday eldwrov ey KOoLe 
The context of ovdels eds 
(‘There is no other god”); 
and the position of év x0c- 
4m would lead us to take 
ovoey not for “nihil,” but 
for “nullum,” and translate 
‘there is no such thing as an 
idol (2. e. a pagan divinity) in 
the universe.” But as the 
word eidwAov (idol) can hardly 
be used in this abstract sense 
in Greek any more than in 
English, and as in x. 19. it 
ig not so much the non-cx- 
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5xal yap ef wep ciciv Asyo- 


pevos Yeo) elre ey oupavad elre ext yao”, womep eioly 


® Seds Erepos. 


istence as the nothingness 
of the idol which is asserted, 
it is on the whole better 
to adopt, if not exclusively, 
yet predominantly, the more 
common interpretation, ‘“ an 
idol is nothing ” ‘ has, accord- 
ing to the well known repre- 
sentation of it in the Old 
Testament, no strength, and 
no meaning in any part of the 
universe, its power and reality 
is confined to the mere image 
in the temple, and has no fur- 
ther influence elsewhere.” This 
agrees with the use of the 
word in the LXX. as a 
translation of ‘ Elilim,” z. e. 
“nothing,” the Hebrew word 
of mockery for the false gods 
(see also Isa. 41. 24., and 
the Rabbis, as quoted on 
this passage by Wetstein). 

Kat Ore ovdels eos et pr els. 
This, whatever be the mean- 
ing of the previous clauses, 
is not so much an addition to 
it, as an explanation of it, 
which is further expanded in 
verse 5. €i 47) is opposed to Jeds 
(not érepos, which is omitted in 
A. B. D. E. F. G.) For this use 
of it, comp. Matt. xii. 4.; Acts, 
xxvi. 22.; Gal. i.19. The 
phrase itself is from the Pen- 
tateuch, passim. 

‘‘ For although it be granted 
that in the heathen phraseo- 
logy there are, in different parts 
of the universe, to be found 


> Hs Yis. 


those who bear the name of 
gods, of whom, in fact, there 
are many, some bearing the 
name of Gods, some of Lords, 
yet with Christians it is not so. 
They acknowledge but One, to 
whom the title of God is pro- 
perly due; namely, the Uni- 
versal Father, and One alone, 
to whom the title of Lord is 
properly due, namely Jesus 
Christ.” 

5. In the words eioiv Xeyo- 
pevoe and eioly Jeol roAdoi, the 
actual existence of the heathen 
divinities is neither affirmed 
nor denied, but left apparently 
in designed obscurity. All 
that he asserts is, that the 
vast hierarchy of divinities 
which met their eyes and 
ears in the common parlance 
and customs of Greece and 
Asia, ranging from the heights 
of Olympus down to the caves 
and streams of Grecian valleys, 
imposing as it might be, had 
for Christians no practical im- 
saa They had but one 

upreme Source and Centre 
of the universe, on Whom they 
had been taught to look, not as 
a mere name, but as a loving 
Father, and with Him One 
Supreme Controller of the uni- 
verse, no dim hero of distant 

es, or remote influence of 
planetary regions, but Jesus 
Christ, living in their own 
times, almost within their own 
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knowledge. The heathen dwelt 
in a world of complicated sha- 
dows; Christians lived in a 
world of simple realities, 

Aeyouevor. “ Called by the 
name of gods.” (See 2 Thess. 
ii, 4.) The word conveys a 
certain sense of unreality, as 
Aoyou Aéfyerv, in Aristotle, 
Ethics, vi. 9., x. 9.: “ mere 
words.” 

‘>In heaven and on earth ;” 
divisions of the world, and 
alluding to the supposed habi- 
tations of the pagan divinities; 
corresponding, perhaps, to the 
usual divisions in Greece be- 
tween the 3eol ‘OAvpumriot and 
émriyPovor, and at Rome be- 
tween the Dii majores and 
Dii minores. 

“@®omep eicty Jeol oddol 
kal xvptoc odd\o. The 
stress 18 On 7roAXol, “many.” 
‘If there are those who bear 
the name of gods, as, in 
fact, there are many who do 
so.” Although Aeyouevor is not 
necessarily to be repeated after 
the second «ioly, yet there is 
no distinction meant to be 
drawn between éiciy Aeyopevor 
and eioiv. 

xvpio, “lords,” is added, 
partly for the sake of the full 
antithesis, in the next verse, of 
els xvpios,: partly to exhaust 
the whole nomenclature of the 
pagan divinities ; xupios being 
the Greek correlative of the 


Syrian “ Baal” (Oy3) which 


is the usual title of the false 
divinities in the Old Testa- 
ment. It also may have refer- 
ence to such expressions as 
“‘God of gods, and Lord of 
lords ” (Deut. x. 17.). O Lord, 
other lords besides Thee have 
had dominion over us” (Isa. 
xxvi. 13.); where “ Adonai” is 
purposely used for both the true 
and the false, as here. If it 
points to anything specific in 
the Greek mythology, it would 
probably apply’ especially to 
the heroes or demi-gods, such 
as Hercules. 

6. nuiv, © to us,” whatever 
others may hold, 7. e. as Chris- 
tians, “in our judgment,” like 
6 Taot KXdevos Oidirrots Ka- 


Aovpevos. CEd. T. 6. 
6 trarnop. “The Father,” 


i. e. the peculiarly Christian 
idea of God, as the Father of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
through Him of Christians. It 
is the same distinction between 
matnp and xuptos as that which 
occurs in the salutations of the 
Epistles. Compare also xv. 
24. where the two ideas arc 
more fully developed. 2& od 
(from whom), 8’ od (through 
whom), es avrev (to him), 
and 6: avrov (through him), 
are opposed to each other, 
the Father being described as 
the original source and ulti- 
mate object of all things; 
Christ, as the instrument by 
which they came into cxist- 
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ence, and are preserved, ac- 
cording to the usual represent- 
ation of the New Testament, 
John i. 3.; Heb. 1. 2. 3.; Col. 
1. 16.; except that in the last 
of these passages, the expres- 
sion “for him” (és avrov), 
which here is used to express 
the relation of man to the 
Father, is there applied to 
Christ alone ; a variation occa- 
sioned apparently by the con- 
centration of the whole of the 
emphasis of that passage on 
Him alone. In Rom. xi. 36. all 
three ideas are applied equally 
to God. 

Ta wavra must pe “the 
whole creation” equally in 
both clauses. 

7. Thus far he had stated 
the reasons for regarding the 
sacrificial feasts as matters of 
indifference, by giving an ac- 
count of the knowledge which 
all Christians might be sup- 
posed to have. Now begins 
the antithesis to the sentence 
in the statement of the reverse 
side of the question ; the prac- 
tical difficulties, instead of the 
ideal perfection of the Church, 
inasmuch as the knowledge (9 
yvo@ots) which he has just de- 
scribed as properly belonging 
to all Christians, isnot actually 
found in all. 

TH ovrnbeia. . . Tod eidmdov. 
Lachmann’s reading of cuvn- 


Oela, which is supported hy 
A. B., would be “by familiar 
custom.” (The word only 
occurs elsewhere in the New 
Testament, in John, xviii. 39. 
&c., “have a custom.” But 
possibly it is a correction of 
ouvednoes which is supported 
by D. E. F. G. IL, and may 
have been altered on account 
of the strange use of the word 
cuveidnots. This strangeness, 
however, might be accounted 
for by the Apcstle’s turn for 
etymological argument. The 
idea of “knowledge” under 
various expressions, olda, eidé- 
vat, runs through this passage 
(vii, 1. 2, 4. 7. 10. 12.), 
which suggest the compound 
ouvelonots, % word in _ itself 
occupying a middle position 
between our words “ con- 
sciousness” and *‘ conscience,” 
somewhat in the sense in 
which we speak of “ conscious 
guilt or innocence.” It is a 
word peculiar to later Greek, 
and in the New Testament is 
peculiar to the Epistles. Thus 
here it will be “a conscious 
awe of the idol,” asin 1 Pet. 
1, 19. a conscious awe of 
God,” like aidws in classical 
Greek. 

In the order of the words, 
Lachmann with B.D. E. F. G. 
Places gws apte between oup- 
ecdnoes and tov eidwAov, the 
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Received Text with A. J. 
places it between eidwAou and 
ws eidwroOvtov. The former is 
probably correct, and is one 
among many instances of the 
violent transposition of words 
which often breaks up the order 
of St. Paul’s sentences. See 
on viii, 11. The sense would 
be the same in both; “ eat even 
at the present moment.” doGe- 
ws ovca would more pro- 
perly be doQevav dvrwv, and 
probably arises from the Apo- 
stle’s tendency to personify all 
the feelingswhich he describes. 

aoGevns, is (not “ giving way 
to temptation,” like dxparys, 
but) ill-instructed,” ‘not 
attained to full Christian 
strength.” Comp. Rom. xiv. 
1.5; xv. 1. For the general 
idea as contrasted with “ edi- 
fication,” or ‘ perfection,” see 
Eph. iv. 13. 14. 

porvverat, * is defiled by the 
sense of sin, which would not 
have been the case in a stronger 
conscience,” 80 TUITovres, In 
verse 12. 

8. Bpaya 64 This is an 
objection to the scruples just 
mentioned although stated so 
generally as to meet the en- 
lightened objector also. ‘‘The 
whole question of food is 
in itself absolutely indiffer- 
ent.” Parallel to his state- 


> obre yap day pdyaper, 
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ment about circumcision and 
uncircumcision in vii. 19. 
Compare Matt. xv. 17. and 
(apparently in reference to the 
same subject) 1 Cor. vi. 13., 
‘‘meats for the belly and the 
belly for meats;” also Rom. 
xiv. 17., “The kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink; ” 
where, as here, the primary 
thought is that there is no re- 
ligious excellence in abstaining 
from food, and this meaning is 
still more strongly brought out 
in the order of zav 7) paywper, 
TEpiscevopev and gay dayopev 
totepoupeGa in A*, D. KE. F. 
G. i. which Lachmann has 
adopted in his second edition, 
against A!. B. which read 2av 
Bn Payopev, torepovpeOa, ovTE 
dav parywpev Treptooevopev. 

ov trapaornoet, “* Will not 
bring us near to God.” 

9. Brerere 82. “ But, though 
you have this liberty, &c., be- 
ware.” Ilere, as in verses 1— 6., 
the objections, though appro- 
priated by St. Paul, are more 
or less understood to come 
from the Corinthians. @£ovcia, 
“right,” refers to the phrase 
mavra po. eEeott, vi. 12. 

10. éy eidwreim KaTaxeipe- 
voy, enjoying a sacrificial feast 
in the precincts of a temple.” 
eidwrciov is only used by 
Jewish writers, apparently as 
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the name by which they de- 
signated heathen temples, to 
avoid applying to them the 
sacred word vaos, used to ex- 
press the temple of Jerusalem. 
(1 Mace. 1. 47., x. 84.) It is 
formed like the names of all 
temples derived from the divi- 
nities to which they are dedi- 
cated, Snceiov, aocedwveior, 
&c. 

xataxeipevov, “lying,” the 
usual word for presence at a 
feast, taken from the practice 
of dining in a recumbent pos- 
ture. 

otxodounOnjoetat, which else- 
where occurs only in a good 
sense, is here used in a bad 
sense, with a kind of irony. 
‘‘ He will have made an ad- 
vance, but in the school, not of 
good, but of evil.” — * Rui- 
nosa edificatio.” (Calvin.) It 
is used in a bad sense in Mal. 
lil, 13. (L2XX.): otxodopodv- 
Tat avoua Trovovvtes. Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 6.: els vouleciay avTav 
OLKOOOM@Y auToUs. 

What in x. 14. is condemned 
on its own account, is here 
condemned only for the sake 
of others; that being the point 
of the argument with which 
the Apostle is here alone con- 
cerned. He will have been 
built up, but with a building 
that leads to nothing.” 


VOL. I. 


The position of év rH yvaoes 
at the end of the clause rests 
on A. B. D. E. F. G. against 
J., and, though thus separated 
from d7roAAvTat to which it 
belongs, is after the Apostle’s 
usage of throwing the impor- 
tant word to the end of the 
sentence out of its natural 
place: see ix. 10., x. 27., xv. 
19.; 2 Cor. vi. 15. And the 
isolated and final position thus 
given to 0 adeAdos gives a pa- 
thetic close to the whole sen- 
tence. 

11. amréAAvTas yap 6 acbe- 
vov av TH of yee, 6 aderpos. 
The sense of Lachmann’s read- 
ing is the same as that of the 
Received Text, but the pecu- 
liarities of the style are much 
more striking. drdAAutas A. 
B. D'. against D. E. F. G. 
J. expresses more fully that 
“this knowledge ” is the cause 
of his ruin: the same sense 
as aroAsitat more strongly, 
not ‘will perish,” but “at 
this moment perishes.” yap B. 
against D. E. F.G. J. (A. has 
ovv). It gives éy, the rea- 
son for a suppressed sentiment 
of grief at the sin of the 
weaker brother: ‘“[ Alas, that 
it should be so, for them J] 
there will be a ruin of the 
weak-minded man by means of 
thy enlightenment; and that 
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weak-minded man is no less 
than thy Christian brother, to 
save whom Christ gave himself 
up to death.” (A.B.D.E.F.G.) 
against é7ri (J.) Forthecontrast 
thus exhibited between the self- 
sacrifice of our Lord’s love for 
inan, and the self-indulgence 
of the Corinthians’ knowledge, 
compare (in a similar context) 
Rom. xv. 1—3. ‘ We that are 
strong ought to bear the infir- 
mitics of the weak and not to 
please ourselves. Let every one 
of us please his neighbour for 
his good to edification, for even 
Christ pleased not Himself.” 
Comp. also xi. 1. 

12. rvuzrovtes, “striking a 
conscience or mind already 
weak.” ‘‘Sicut jumentum las- 
sum verberibusurgetur.” (Ben- 
gel.) eis yploToy dpaptavete, 
comp. Matt. xxv. 40.: ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my 


brethren, you have done it unto 
me.” 

xpéa, i.e. “animal food of 
any kind,” in allusion to the 
extreme scruples of those who 
from fear of the meat in the 
shambles being sacrificial, con- 
fined themselves entirely to 
vegetable food. evs tov aidva, 
‘for ever.” It occurs in this 
sense frequently in the Gospels, 
but only here in the Epistles, 
being the literal translation of 
pdoiy), which in other pas- 
sages in the Epistles is usually 
rendered by the plural, ecs tous 
aiavas. The hyperbolical cha- 
racter of the expression may be 
compared with Rom. 1x. 3. 


The whole argument exactly 
resembles Rom. xiv. 19—22., 
compare the particular phrases 
employed, otxodoujs, payeiv 
Kpéa, MpockoTrTEl, sKavoarile- 
Tal, ATOANUTAL. 
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PARAPHRASE VI. 1—13. — “ Your argument on sacrifi- 
cial food (though implying a disproportioned estimate 
of knowledge, which, compared with love, is worthless, 
whether as an instrument of Christian progress, or as a 
means of insight into things divine) 1s on the whole 
correct. The sacrificial food may of itself be lawfully 
eaten; because we, as Christians, know full well that to 
us the vast array of heathen divinities is a mere illu- 
sion, and that our only religious relations are those in 
which we stand to the Father of all, and to our Master, 
Jesus Christ. 

‘* There are, however, some of your number who, not 
having attained to this belief, to the measure of the sta- 
ture of the fulness of Christ, are still tossed about by 
the scruples of their Jewish education, and still when 
they eat the food of which part has been offered to 
heathen divinities, regard themselves as partaking in 
an idol sacrifice, and with an inward horror of the idol 
in whose presence they conceive themselves to be. It 
ts true that the whole matter of food is 1n itself abso- 
lutely indifferent, and that, in a religious point of view, 
no one is the better or the worse for it. But it is not 
indifferent, if, by the example of those who without 
scruple join the banquets in the precincts of an idol 
temple, those who have scruples are induced to do the 
same, that being a sin to them which to others is an 
advance in Christian liberty, and thus ruin is brought 
on those to whom we are bound by our ties of Christian 
brotherhood, and to save whom from this very ruin Christ 
denied Himself even to the death on the cross. He lives 


in and for them; and tt ts, therefore, not only against 
u 2 
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them, but against Him, that you offend; and rather 
than incur this guilt, rather than forsake the example 
of tender love which He has exhibited, I will never 
think of touching a morsel of flesh, if I think that 
thereby I should ensnare to sin one who ts my 
brother.” 


Ir may be observed, that in the whole of this pas- 
sage, but especially in its conclusion, there is, if not a 
direct allusion to our Lord’s words, a new duty acknow- 
ledged, which it is difficult not to suppose that our 
Lord’s teaching first inculcated, namely, the paramount 
obligation on men to regard the scruples of their ill- 
instructed brethren. ‘ Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea.” * Eleazar and 
his seven sons, in the time of the Maccabees (2 Macc. 
vi. vil.), incurred death rather than violate the law by 
eating forbidden food ; but it was reserved for St. Paul 
to declare that he would incur death rather than offend 
his fellow Christians, by an act of the abstract lawful- 
ness of which he had himself no doubt. Such a deli- 
cacy of morality is seldom found to elicit such a depth 
of enthusiasm: and in this case it is important as involv- 
ing all those finer feelings of toleration and regard for 
the rights of conscience, which were almost unknown in 
heathen times, rare even in Christian times, and most 
rare when combined with a firm and carnest conviction 
of truth and falsehood. 


* Matt. xviii. 6. 
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(2.) His own Example of Self-denial. 
IX. 1—X. 14, 
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IX. 1. The concluding verse 
of Chap. viii., with the present 
Section which springs from it, 
is an illustration and example of 
that intense sympathy which 
the Apostle elsewhere (2 Cor. 
x1. 29.) describes, in the words, 
“ Who is weak, and I am not 
weak? who is offended, and 
I burn not?” The mention of 
the loss of the weak-minded 
Christian, and of the sin there- 
by committed against Christ 
ITimself, roused him, as it were, 
from the impartial calm with 
which he had hitherto held the 
scales of the contest between 
the over-scrupulous and over- 
indulgent parties, now siding 
with one, and now with the 
other; and he plunges into the 
breach himself, in order by his 
own example to put to shame 
the cold and tardy reasonings 
of his less susceptible followers. 
But with this sudden change 
from the second to the first 
person, with this glance into 
the recesses of his own life, 
past, present, and future, as far 
as thought could reach (es 
Tov aiava), bearing out by a 
thousand proofs the truth of 


what he here avowed, — a mo- 
mentary check is offered by 
the recollection that there were 
those amongst his readers who 
would, if not in the particular 
instance of self-denial of which 
he here speaks, at least in one 
closely connected with it, as- 
cribe it, not to its real motive 
of Christian love, but to his al- 
leged inferiority to the other 
5 naar of Christ. It would 
almost appear as if he had pro- 
perly concluded the subject 
at vill. 13., and then resumed 
it from this new point of 
view, on the arrival of fresh 
tidings from Corinth, inform- 
ing the Apostle of the impu- 
tations which he now proceeds 
to dispel. 

Of all his acts of humiliation 
and self-devotion, that which, 
if not the most striking, was 
the most habitual, and, in his 
case, the most peculiar, was his 
maintaining himself, not at the 
cost of the societies which he 
converted, but by the labour of 
his own hands as a Cilician tent- 
maker. It was at Corinth that 
this practice is first mentioned 
in the Acts (xvii. 3.), and from 
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the stress laid upon it here and 
in the Second Epistle (xi. 7. 8. 
9-—14., xii. 14—18.), it would 
seem that it was at Corinth 
that it attracted most attention, 
and was most constantly prac- 
tised, thouzh he also refers to 
it as his well known custom at 
Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 8— 
10., 2 Thess. 11. 7—12), and at 
Ephesus (Acts, xx. 34. 35.).* 
In all these cases it is intro- 
duced as here, with the same 
general consciousness of its 
being the most obvious in- 
stance of love and self-denial 
to which he could refer; and 
in Acts, xx. 34. 35., the moral 
deduced from it is very simi- 
lar to that which is enforced 
in this passage: “ That so la- 
bouring ye ought to help the 
weak.” But it was evident that 
this example would lose consi- 
derably in force, if it were as- 
serted that he had no right to 
maintenance from the Churches, 
and that consequently his la- 
bour was the result, not of self- 
devotion, but of necessity. That 
this was asserted is clear, not 
only from this passage, but from 
the implied argument in 1 Thess. 
ii. 1—6.; 2 Thess. iii. 9.; and 
2 Cor. xi. 7—9., xii. 16. 17., 
where he vindicates himself (in 
connexion with this subject) 


against the charge of “ covet- 
ousness,” declares that “he 
might have been burdensome 
to them,as an apostle of Christ,” 
that he took nothing from them, 
“not because he had not the 
power,” and that they thought 
by so doing he had “committed 
an offence.” This charge seems 
to have been one out of the 
systematic series of attacks 
levelled against him by the 
party of Judaizing Christians, 
who could not bear to see their 
great antagonist assume the 
same lofty position in the 
Church, as was occupied by 
the original Jewish Apostles of 
Jerusalem. One mark of their 
position had always been their 
maintenance at the Lord’s com- 
mand by those to whom they 
preached (see verse 14.; Matt. 
x. 10.; Luke, x. 7.). This right 
of maintenance seems to have 
been so habitually claimed by 
them, that its abandonment by 
St. Paul, instead of awakening, 
as we should naturally expect, 
a higher admiration for his apo- 
stolical goodness, roused in the 
suspicious minds of his inve- 
terate enemies, partly doubts 
of his apostolical dignity, partly 
doubts of his Christian since- 
rity, which were ready to burst 
forth the moment that the sub- 


* For the whole subject of the Apostle’s trade of tent-making, see Cony- 
beare and Howson's Life of St. Paul, vol. i. p.51. 416. Every Jew learned 
a trade ;—that of making tent-cloth or “Cilicia” was most natural to the 
Apostle, as a native of Cilicia; and at Corinth, the great resort of travellers, 
there would be a special demand for them. 
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ject of his self-support was 
mentioned. In illustration of 
this opposition may be men- 
tioned the jealousy which, on 
this very same ground, was 
roused against Socrates and 
Plato by the professed sophists. 
See Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. viii. p. 482, 483. 

Such, apparently, were the 
recollections which crossed the 
course of the Apostle’s thoughts 
at this point in the Epis- 
tle. On the one hand, the 
scene of the tentmaker’s trade 
at Corinth, where the few 
hours of leisure after the long 
arguments in the synagogue 
and the market-place, were 
consumed with Aquila and 
Priscilla in the uncongenial 
labour of weaving the long 
goats’ hair of his native hills 
into the sackcloth or the tent- 
cover, fur the Greek fisher- 
man or wandering Arab. On 
the other hand, the dogged 
stupidity, or the implacable ani- 
mosity of his advergaries, who 
were ready with their cold in- 
sinuations to contrast, as they 
supposed, the enforced mean- 
ness and degradation of Paul 
of Tarsus with the conscious 
dignity and calm repose of 
the Apostles at Jerusalem, or 
of those who claimcd to be 
their legitimate representatives 
at Corinth. To set forth this 
voluntary abnegation of a right, 
and to assert the right itself, 
is accordingly the twofold ob- 
ject of this digression. But 
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as the abnegation could not be 
shown to be voluntary until 
the right which had thus been 
questioned was vindicated, 
what would else have been the 
natural order is inverted ; and 
he breaks off from the tri- 
umphant assertion of his self- 
denial in viii. 13., to answer 
the charges of the Judaizers, 
who, by the time that he wrote 
the Second Epistle, had become 
so rampant as to claim his al- 
most exclusive attention, but 
who, in this Epistle, are noticed 
here alone. 

1. The order of the Received 
Text: ‘* Am I not an Apostle? 
am I not free?” which is sup- 
ported by D. E. F. G. LK. 
ig transposed by Lachmann 
on the authority of A. B. 
and most of the versions. 
This reading of the two an- 
cient MSS. is also in confor- 
mity with the sense, inasmuch 
as it was his freedom and not 
his Apostleship which was up- 
permost in his thoughts, and 
which occasions the digres- 
sion, although to his Apostle- 
ship he is immediately led on. 
“Am I not free to eat or not 
to eat? Yes, and am I not 
free from the necessity of 
working with my own hands, 
like a slave?” Comp. verse 
19. where this is evidently the 
force of 2devPepos. From this 
he instantly proceeds to the 
vindication of his Apostleship 
on which this freedom was 
grounded ; and from this again 
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to the two chief marks of 
Apostleship; namely, Ist, the 
sight of the Lord. 2nd, the 
practical effects of his teach- 
ing. - The first of these marks 
was from the nature of the 
case regarded as necessary to 
constitute an Apostle. What 
the vision of God had been to 
the older prophets, that the 
sight of Christ, especially of 
Christ risen from the grave, 
had been to the Apostles. See 
especially Acts, i.22. It was 
their intercourse with the Lord 
that invested the Twelve with 
their original authority; and 
it was accordingly the alleged 
absence of such intercourse 
in the case of St. Paul, that 
was urged against his claims 
to the Apostleship. Compare 
2 Cor. v. 16. and also the 
Clementine Homilies (xvii. 
19.) which express openly 
what we gather from these 
passages by implication. To 
this charge he opposes his ex- 
press assertion that he, as well 
as the others, has seen the 
Lord. The passage does not 
necessarily limit the appear- 
ance to one occasion, and may 
include some of those visions 
which are mentioned in 2 Cor. 
xii. 1.; Acts, xviii. 9., xxii. 
17.; but, when compared with 
1 Cor. xv. 8., appears to 
point chiefly to the vision on 
the road to Damascus, Acts, 1x. 
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4.,in which, according to these 
and other intimations (Acts, ix. 
17., xxvi. 16., xxi. 14. 15.), 
though not according to the 
narrative of the Acts (here, as 
elsewhere, understating rather 
than overstating what we learn 
from St. Paul himeelf), there 
was a visible manifestation of 
Christ Himself. The second 
sign of Apostleship which is ad- 
duced, and which corresponds 
to what is elsewhere termed 
the gift of the Spirit, blends 
with the statement of the fact 
eomething of a pathetic appeal 
to the Corinthians themselves : 
“You are the last men who 
ought to have questioned the 
authority of which you are 
yourselves the most striking 
proof.” For similar expres- 
sions to the Corinthian Church 
comp. 2 Cor. iii, 2. 3., xii. 12. 
“ Ex ecclesié fidelium argu- 
mentum sumi potest pro verl- 
tate evangelii et religionis 
Christiane.” —Bengel. Com- 
pare Coleridge’s saying, “ The 
two great proofs of the truth 
of Christianity are Christianity 
and Christendom.” 

“In the Lord” (é xupi) 
both in verse 1. and 2. applies 
to the whole sentence, express- 
ing as if unconsciously the at- 
mosphere in which he moved 
and lived. Compare vii. 39. 

2. “ To others, ... to you,” 
(adAots. . piv) is both “in the 
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judgment of,” and “ labouring 
for.” He had been at Corinth 
a year and a half, which was 
more time than he had, up to 
this point, bestowed on any 
other place. Compare iv. 15. 
‘© Seal ” (odpayis) i.e. “attesta- 
tion.” 

3. atroNoyla *‘defence,” as in 
a court of justice. davaxpiors 
“examination,” as by magis- 
trates before a trial, see Acts, 
iv. 9., xxiv. 8., xxvul. 18.; 
Luke, xxiii. 14. Here we see 
the direct allusion to his anta- 
gonists, airn, namely, what 
he has just said, “‘ This contains 
all my defence. I have no 
more to add to it.” 

4. py ovx eyouev, “ Surely 
we are not without power,” 
&e. €ovciav “the right,” 
or “liberty.” Comp. vill. 9. 

ghayeiy xal mev, “to eat 
and to drink,” ze. ‘to be 
maintained at the public cost.” 
Compare the use of the word 
tpopy in classical Greek, for 
soldier’s support or pay. 

5. aderdny yuvaixa. “A 
Christian woman as a wife, 
also to be maintained at the 
public cost.” 

The fact of those women 
accompanying their husbands 
on their journeys may be ac- 
counted for by the necessity 
of females to gain access to and 
to baptize the female converts 
in Greece and other oriental 
countries; the same necessity 


which gave rise to the order 
of Deaconesses. The notion 
of some of the Fathers, that 
the women here alluded to 
were not wives, but com- 
panions, like those who at- 
tended Christ in the Gospels, 
is untenable. The word yu- 
vaixa would in that case be 
superfluous, and the argument 
requires that they shall be 
regarded, not as maintaining 
the Apostles (like the women 
in Luke, viii. 2. 3.), but as 
being maintained along with 
them, which could only apply 
to their wives. This misun- 
derstanding of the passage is 
remarkable, as having either 
originated or confirmed the in- 
stitution of women called adeA- 
gai, cvvercaxtai, or ayarrntal, 
which, in consequence of the 
great abuses springing from it, 
was finally abolished by the 
Third Canon of the Council of 
Nica. 

Two facts are here implied: 
Ist, That Paul was unmarried, 
which agrees with vii. 7.; 2nd, 
That the Apostles gencrally 
were married, which agrees 
with the general tradition re- 
specting all of them but St. 
John. See Cotelier’s note on 
Igo. ad Philal 4. Peter and 
the brethren of the Lord are 
mentioned especially, as being 
those most esteemed by the 
Jewish party, at whom the 
Apostle here glances,—Deter, 
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as the head of the Jewish 
Church, the brethren of the 
Lord, as closely connected by 
earthly lineage with our Lord, 
and one of them probably the 
head of the Church at Jeru- 
salem. Cephas is the “name 
by which Peter, as might be 
expected, is called in all the 
passages but one where his 
name is mentioned in St. Paul’s 
Epistles: see Gal. i. 18., ii. 9. 
10. 14. (Lachm.). The excep- 
tion is Gal. ii. 7,8. That Peter 
was married agrees with the 
mention of his mother-in-law, 
Mark, i. 30.; Matt. viii. 14.; 
Luke, iv. 38.3; with the (doubt- 
ful) alius‘on to his wife in 1 Pet. 
v. 13.; and with the traditions 
about his wife and children in 
Clem. Alex. Stromat. vii. 52, 
53. Her name was said to be 
Concordia or Perpetua. (Grabe 
ad Spicil. Patr. i. p. 330.) 
That “the brethren of the 
Lord” were married agrees 
with the narrative in Hege- 
sippus, which speaks of the 
grandson of Jude (Kuseb. H. 
K. iii. 20.); but throws some 
doubt over the common tra- 
dition which represents the 
chief of them, James the Just, 
as single. (Epiph. Her. Ixxviii. 
14.) One other point ecems at 
variance with the usual repre- 
sentation of the “ brothers of 
the Lord,” viz, the wander- 


-time when he 


> The hiatus of C., which began at vii, 18., ends. 


ing life implied in the word 
mepiayew (* lead about”), on 
which much stress has been 
laid by Wieseler, in his at- 
tempt to distinguish them from 
James, the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, and his brothers. Per- 
haps, however, the word is not 
to be too strictly pressed as ap- 
plying to all who are men- 
tioned. 

6. The sense is clear, though 
the construction is confused. 
It is as though the previous 
sentence had been, “ Have we 
not all the right to demand 
maintenance?” and then re- 
meimbering that the other Apo- 
stles were allowed to demand 
It, “or is it that you make 
an exception against me and 
Barnabas.” As it stands, the 
alleged distinction between 
himself and the other Apostles 
is implied in the end of the 
previous verse, and yet the 
present verse is Icft as it would 
have stood without such im- 
plication. ‘‘ The right not to 
work” (é£ovciavy pn éepya- 
f:c0ar) is evidently parallel 
to the whole of the previous 
clause, and thus confirms the 
explanation there given of ¢a- 
ystvy Kat aoetv and arepiayerv 
yuvaixa. 

The mention of Barnabas 
may be observed as the only 
is mentioned 
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in conjunction with St. Paul, 
since the date of the quarrel, 
in Acts, xv. 39. 

7. He now proceeds to de- 
fend his right, partly from the 
nature of the case, partly from 
the Old Testament; as much 
as to say, “If you insist on 
having reasons for my right to 
be maintained by you, if you 
refuse to concede it to me as 
to an Apostle, I will even 
condescend to argue the point 
with you on general grounds.” 

First. The analogy of other 
occupations. He selects three: 
the soldier in the Roman ar- 
mies always receives his re- 
gular pay; the owner of a 
vineyard eats of the grapes of 
his own vineyard; the shepherd 
i3 supported by the milk of the 
flucks which he tends. The 
example from the army, like 
most of the military expressions 
in the Epistles, is true only of 
the later ages of Greece and 
Rome; when the voluntary 
service and mixed pursuits of 
the ancient soldiers (compare 
Thucyd. vi. 31.; Liv. v. 8.), 
were supersedud by the regular 
profession of a standing army. 
oTpateverat, “serves in the 
army.” Comp. Luke, iii. 14. 
ovrwvia, “ stipendia,” ‘ pay.” 
gurever dputrehova refers (not 
as the context might lead us 
to expect, to the gleanings of 
the vinedresser, but, as appears 
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from Matt. xxi. 33.) to the 
vintage of the owner of the 
vineyard. au7redwv is (not “a 
vine,” but) a “vineyard.” é 
Tov yaXaxtos, i. e. “ from the 
proceeds of the sale of the milk, 
or from the food made out of 
the milk.” For a similar jux- 
taposition of soldiers and la- 
bourers see 2 ‘Tim. ii. 4—6. 
Secondly. The sanction of 
the Old Testament, as con- 
veyed in the command to allow 
the ox to cat the corn which 
it was employed in treading, 
Deut. xxv. 4. It is remark- 
able that the Apostle should 
rest his argument on a text 
apparently so remote from his 
object, especially as its imme- 
diate context, Deut. xxiv. 19 
—22. (from which the verse 
in question seems to have been 
separated only by accident), 
contains commands relative to 
gleaning, which directly con- 
firmed his previous position. 
It may, however, be observed : 
(1.) That the moral and general 
character of the preceding con- 
text might appear to justify 
its extension to the whole pns- 
sage; and, (2.) That there 
was an appositeness in the 
selection of this, rather than 
of the more obviously appro- 
priate commands, partly as an 
introduction to the metaphor 
of thrashing and sowing, which 
follows in the next verse, and 
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which furnishes the Apostle’s 
usual imagery on this subject, 
partly perhaps from the pro- 
verbial character of the pre- 
cept which occasions its intro- 
duction in a similar context in 
1 Tim. v. 18. 

xara avOporroy i. e. “merely 
by human motives, or in human 
language.” 7 ovyl, “or is it 
not rather the case?” &c. rad- 
ta, “these things,” 7. e. “ the 
substance of what has just 
been gaid,” verse 7. This 
confirms the supposition that 
Deut. xxv. 4. is selected as a 
sample of the whole passage. 
Deut. xxiv. 19—xxv. 9., much 
in the same way as the pas- 
sages from Ex. iu. 6., and 
1 Kings, xviii. xix., geeem to 
be quoted in Matt. xxu1. 26.; 
Rom. xi. 2., under the names 
of “the bush,” or of * Elijah.” 

9. ddowvra, either by treading 
with its hoofs, or by dragging 
a thrashing-machine. The hu- 
manity of the Jewish law 
was in this distinguished from 
that of Gentile nations. (See 
Michaélis on the Mosaic Law, 
iii. § 130.) Thusin Egypt (with 
which the Mosaic customs 
were necessarily contrasted) 
an inscription still remains to 
this effect in the hieroglyphics 
of the tombs of EE] Keb or 
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Kilithyia; and in Greece there 
was the proverb, Sods é7i Swp@ 
(“« the ox on the heap of corn”), 
for a man in the midst of plenty 
which he cannot enjoy. 

Mn trav Body pére ro Jeo. 
“ The real purport of this pas- 
sage to us 1s, not the care for 
oxen, but the lesson of huma- 
anity to men.” 

10. wayvrws, “ altogether,” 
Adyet, t. e. 6 vopos. This re- 
quires no suppressed qualifi- 
cation, but is one of the many 
instances where the lesson which 
is regarded as subordinate is 
denied altogether: “I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 
(Hos. vi. 6.) “I gave them 
statutes which were not good.” 
(Ezek. xx. 25.) The Apos- 
tle could hardly have meant 
to use the expression, “ that 
God does not care for oxen” 
as absolutely true, in the face 
of such passages as Ps. xxxvi. 
6., exlvii. 9. 

For the particular instance 
before us upon Philo, de Offe- 
rentibus, p. 251.: * The Lord 
speaks not in behalf of crea- 
tures without reason, but in 
behalf of those which have 
sense and reason.” See a si- 
milar quotation from Rabbi 
Manahem on Deut. xxii. 6. 
(Heydenreich. ) 
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yap gives the reason for the 
implied assertion: ‘* It was for 
us that the law speaks, for it 
was written,” &c. 

By “us,” in this paseage, 
he means not the Apostles 
but men gencrally; and the 
conclusion which he draws 
relates, not to the spiritual, but 
to the literal harvest; viz. that 
the example of the ox justifies 
the practice of rewarding the 
Iibourer by a share in the 
fruits of the earth, which he 
has helped to produce. At 
the same time, the imagery of 
the literal harvest so naturally 
suggests the idea of the spi- 
ritual harvest, that without 
any visible transition the two 
are blended into one; and in 
the next verse, it is the spi- 
ritual alone which is spoken 
of. 

Lachmann’s reading of A. 
B. C. and (to a certain extent) 
of D. E.G. én’ arid t0d 
perexetv, instead of ris éA7ridos 
...ém ddrids avoids the dou- 
ble difficulty of the meaning of 
ths édrridos, and the position 
of ér’ ér7rids. Yet on this ac- 
count it 1s suspicious, and the 
common reading (D. E. J. 
K.) might be Justified; tis 
éx7ridos being used for the 
“fruit of his life,” and ér 
éd7ridt being at the end of the 
sentence, because the previous 
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érr’ Zdrridt prevented its inser- 
tion at the beginning. For 
similar transpositions compare 
xv. 89., vill. 11., x. 27. 

The mention of the figures 
of ploughing and thrashing 
bring him to that of sowing 
and reaping, which here, as 
in Gal. vi. 6., 2 Cor. ix. 6., 
express the ideas of contri- 
bution and reward: com 
Koran, ii. 263. This brings 
him to the personal conclu- 
sion of his argument; that, 
if for no other reason, from 
mere feelings of gratitude, he 
who had conferred upon them 
such mighty spiritual gifts (7a 
mveupatixa) might expect in 
return the support of outward 
life; and this especially when 
they conceded it in the case of 
others, who were not, as he was, 
the founders of their Church. 
For the gifts comp. xii. 1., and 
Rom. i. 11. 

The fact that other teachers, 
and those of the Jewish party, 
were maintained by the Co- 
rinthian Christians, is implied 
also in 2 Cor. xi. 20.: “Ye 
suffer if a man devour you, if 
a man take of you.” 

Ll. nets Upiv.... nets bpov, 
are all emphatic. “If we fur 
you sowed a spiritual seed, 
ought not you for us to give a 
spiritual harvest ?” Lachmann 
and the Received Text (with 
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A.B*K.) read Oepicouev, C. 
D. E. F.G. J. read Oepicwpev, 
remarkable only as an instance 
of the subjunctive with «, so 
rare in Attic Greek. 

12. ris bay éEovcias, “the 
right over you,” compare Matt. 
x. 1.3; John, xvii. 2., where 
however it is used rather in 
the sense of ‘* power.” 

GAN ovK éypnodyefa. Here 
comes the antithesis to the 
whole of the previous argu- 
ment. “ Such was our right, 
but we did not use it;” nay, 
rather than use it, we en- 
dure all manner of privations, 
in order to prevent any hin- 
drance to the progress of the 
Gospel, which might be raised 
by the charge of interested 
motives.” (Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
3—10.) For aréyouey see 
on xii. 7. 

13. At this point it would 
seem that he was at last about 
to embark on the main subject 
of this Chapter, — the exam- 
ple of his own self-denial. But 
in the very next verse he 
seems to recommence his argu- 
ment from the beginning ; 
first repeating his right in 13, 
14., and then reasserting in 
verse 15., almost in the same 
words as here, his determi- 
nation not to use it. That 
there is a pause or break at 
the end of verse 12. is further 


indicated: (1.) By the use 
of the word @ypaya in 15., 
which, though it can be used 
of the Epistle on which the 
writer is engaged, can only 
be accounted for naturally by 
some such suspension in the 
argument. Compare on v. 9. 
(2.) By the phrase ov« oidare, 
which, taken in conjunction 
with its repetition in verse 
24., seems to. imply that in 
the practical application of this 
argument, he addresses him- 
self first to the Jewish con- 
verts, with an appeal to Jewish 
customs (13—23.); secondly, 
to Gentile converts with an 
appeal to Gentile customs 
(24—27.). A similar distinc- 
tinction of argument, as ad- 
dressed chiefly to Jews or to 
Gentiles, and each division 
marked by the same words at 
the commencement, is in Kom. 
vi. 1—14. 15—23. 

He begins, then, with urging 
his example on the more Jew- 
ish of his converts; but as 
these were not in immediate 
danger of being led away by 
the temptation of the heathen 
sacrifices, and were also those 
who most questioned the sin- 
cerity of his self-denial in the 
matter of his refusal of a main- 
tenance, he addresses them by 
reiterating his right to it, and 
founding it on sanctions, which 
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they could not question; and 
thus pointing out to them at 
length, how completely it ac- 
corded with his general prin- 
ciples. 

The particular form of the 
argument may be merely a vin- 
dication of the general right, 
but it may also allude to his 
own especial right: ‘“ You may 
deny that Lam an Apostle, you 
cannot deny that I preach the 
Gospel.” He had spoken, in 
verse 12., of his anxiety to 
remove every obstacle from 
the progress of “the Gospel ;” 
the exulting strain of Isa. lii. 7. 
‘‘the feet of them that preach the 
Gospel,” seems to fill his mind ; 
and on the mention of that 
word, which had not occurred 
in this Ipistle since the pas- 
sage in i. 17., where he had 
spoken of it as the especial ob- 
ject of his mission, he stops 
to urge the additional plea 
which it would give him for 
claiming a support: ‘* What the 
Temple was to the Old Dis- 
pensation, that the Gospel is 
to the New;”... “ As underthe 
Jewish system the highest 
honour was to minister to the 
altar, so now the highest ho- 
nour is to preach the Gospel ; 
and as those who devote 
themselves to the former re- 
ceive their sustenance from 
the gifts which are brought to 


the Temple, and the victims 
that are laid upon the altar, 
those countless gifts which 
still make the Temple the 
wonder of the world, those 
countless victims which deluge 
its courts with blood, so the 
appointment of the Lord Him- 
self, when on earth, secured to 
those who go from country to 
country, announcing the glad 
tidings of His resurrection a 
maintenance from those who 
heard them.” Thus, this me- 
taphor of the Jewish priesthood 
is applied to the proclamation 
of “the Gospel” in Rom. xv. 
16.: (spoupyodvra to svaryyé- 
Lov. For the support of the 
priests, see Numb. xviii. 8.; 
Deut. xviii. 1.; Jos. Ant. iv. 4. 
épyafeoOax is used in its Testa- 
ment sense of “ sacrifice,” like 
pee and facio. é« tod tepod, 
‘““the Temple.” (Comp. the 
speech of the Zealots in Jos. 
B.J.v. 13. 6.: def rods re vaw 
oTparevoyévous &K TOU vaod 
tpépecOar.) The present 
tense indicatesthat he alludes to 
the still existing practice. The 
Lord’s command, here alluded 
to, is that in Matt. x. 10.; 
Luke, x. 7.; another instance 
of the Apostle’s acquaintance 
with the historical sayings of 
the Gospel narrative. 

Each of these authorities 
would have especial weight 
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with Jewish Christians, the 
firat, as coming from their own 
institutions; the second, as an 
express precept of our Lord to 
the Jewish Apostles in Pales- 
tine. It may be observed 
that, if St. Paul had conceived 
of himself and his companions 
as a regular caste of priests, 
he would have here brought 
out the analogy with the Jew- 
ish -priesthood more strongly. 

13. Tlapedpévovres for mrpoc- 
eOpevorres, a8 in vii. 35. 

15. ‘But Ihave used none 
of these things, I [emphati- 
cally], whatever others may 
have received (see verse 12.), 
have abstained from pressing 
my right («éypnuac for éypn- 
ocameOa, verse 12.); nor did I 
lay before you the statement 
of my right (as contained in ix. 
1— 12.) with a view of claim- 
ing or enforcing it; for I had 
rather dic than abandon the 
chief boast of my life.” For 
the vehemence of the expres- 
sion comp. Rom. ix. 3. This 
is the general sense ; the details 
of the last words depend on 
the variations of reading. 

(1.) Kadov yap pou padrov 
aTroaveiv, 4 TO KavYNd pov. 
iva tis Kevwon C.D*. K.2. xeva- 
oa, E'T.K. 

The violent inversion of the 
words in the second clause is 
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the chief objection to this, 
which is the received reading. 
iva xevwon =the infinitive «e- 
ywoat, the commencement of 
the practice which, in modern 
Greek (va xevwon) has en- 
tirely superseded the old in- 
finitive. 

(2.) xadov yap pot padrov 
amroOaveiy, 7 TO Kavynpd pov. 
ovoets xevwoet, A.B.D!'. A. 
adds pot before xevoor. F.G. 
read tis xevwoet, which, ac- 
cording to the punctuation, 
would suit the sense of either 
reading: ‘It is better that I 
should die than that my boast 
[should die]; no one shall 
overthrow it.” To this the 
objection is: (a) the harshness 
of supplying amv@avety to to 
xavynua: (6) the use of por 
instead of éuo/, if an antithesis 
were intended between himself 
and his boast. The harshness, 
however, of this is much ob- 
viated if we may suppose an 
anacoluthon occasioned by his 
feryour: ‘* I had rather die 
than that my boast” (he was 
going to say) “shall come to 
nothing ;” but he turns with 
horror from the thought, and 
breaks out into the triumphant 
assertion: ‘ Noone will be able 
to make it void. 

(3.) vn TO Kavynpd pov. 
Lachmann’s conjecture, aban- 
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doned in his second, but found 
wn his first edition. I pro- 
test by my boast; no one 
shall overthrow it;” which 
certainly suits the meaning, 
and forms a natural introduc- 
tion to ovdels cevwooret,and would 
be justified by v7) THv Uuerépav 
Kavynow, xv. 31. But the 
sense of either of the existing 
readings is sufficiently good to 
render any conjectural emen- 
dation needless. 

16, 17. The general sense 
of what follows is clear. ‘In 
preaching the Gospel I do but 
discharge a duty.” But the 
connexion is difficult. It seems 
to be: ‘I must retain the 
boast” (or, as we should say, 
merit ) “ of preaching the Gos- 
pel without remuneration: else 
I should have no boast, or 
merit of which to boast. The 
preaching of the Gospel is in 
itself no merit, but an irresist- 
ible necessity, a bounden duty 
which if I do perform I have no 
praise, but which if I do not 
perform I am denounced with 
the woe of the Divine judg- 
ment; for it is only if I do it 
with a willing heart (as I do 
that I can claim a reward; if 
do it unwillingly I am merely 
like the slave in charge of the 
household, who has no thanks 
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for his services.” This sense 
must, however, be qualified by 
the peculiar construction of 
the Apostle’s argument. He 
seems to state, not merely that 
“preaching the Gospel with a 
maintenance,” but ‘ preachin 

the Gospel at all,” preclud 

boasting. Had the argument 
been drawn out fully, zovoy or 
some similar expression would 
have been added to evayyerlfo- 
pat. This contradiction is oc- 
casioned by a sudden transition 
of thought, frequent in the Apo- 
stle’s style, and specially char- 
acteristic of it, when he se 
as here, of “boasting.” He can 
hardly mention a “boast” 
without instantly recalling it. 
Comp. Rom. iv. 2—4.: "ASpadau 
+» Byes KavyNnpa, AA ov Tpos 
Gedv.... T@ 52 spyaloudyp 6 
pelaOos ob Noylerar Kata yap. 
2 Cor. xii. 1.: xavyaoOas Se, 
ov cupépov pév. In one sense 
he clings to his boast, in 
another sense the necessity of 
preaching the Gospel sweeps 
it away. And thus the con- 
struction of verse 17. was pro- 
bably meant to be, elre yap 
Eywv, elite dxwv, oixovolay te- 
WlorTev But, as in 2 Cor. 
v. 13. he turns etre &&éornper, 
eire owdpovodpev, into ere 
dEdor., Beg, cite cwd., Uyuty, 
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so here he throws into the first 
clause the words picfov iyo, 
which bring back into the 
sentence his ground for boast- 
ing. For such a sudden in- 
trusion of a new thought com- 
pare &yvworas in vill. 3. 

Two points may be observed 
here: (1.) The freedom with 
which he speaks of “ reward,” 
“boast,” “acts beyond what 
are absolutely necessary,” in 
the common language of men ; 
regardless of inferences. (2.) 
The strong sense of the irre- 
eistible impulse of the first 
preaching of the Gospel. He 
refers no doubt to such com- 
mands of our Lord as, ‘ Go, 
teach all nations” ( Matt. xxviii. 
19.); or, * Depart, for I will 
send thee from hence unto the 
Gentiles” (Acts, xxii. 21.); 
but it is the intense belief in 
the reality of these commands, 
which this passage exhibits, 
as if the Apostle could not 
conceive the possibility of dis- 
obedience to them, or to the 
instincts which they awaken- 
ed. What seems to us an 
act of heroic zeal, seemed to 
him an act of ordinary duty: 
it was only by some still lof- 
tier act of self-devotion that 
he could hope to raise himself 
above the common sphere of 
inevitable work. He felt that 
he was merely an instrument 


in the hand of God, with no 
power in himself of retarding 
or promoting the advance of 
those mighty truths which had 
only to be uttered in order to 
be appreciated. For the image 
of the slave or steward (oixo- 
vouiay qwerrloTevpat), compare 
the close of the parable of 
the Slave in Luke, xvii. 10.: 
‘¢ When ye have done all those 
things which are commanded 
you, say, We are unprofitable 
slaves: we havedone that which 
was our duty to do:” and still 
more closely 1 Cor. iv. 1., where 
the same word is used, “ Let 
a man so account of us, as 
stewards (oixovduous) of the 
mysteries of God.” | 

18. He returns to the ex- 
pression which he had used 
before (uwicBov zy), “I have 
a reward for preaching the Gos- 
pel willingly,” and asks in what 
it consists, to which the answer 
is, * My reward is that I have 
no reward.” He looks for 
no higher reward or pay (the 
word pcfov being evidently 
used on purpose; comp. 1 Tim. 
v. 18., a&ios 6 épyatns tod 
ptcOod av’rov) than to preach 
the Gospel without pay; he 
hopes for no higher freedom 
(returning to the image of a 
slave implied in olxovoyiay 
mevriatevsat) than to become 
the slave of all. 
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xataypycacbar, “ use to the 
full.” Comp. vii. 31. 

dv T@ evayyediv, “ conferred 
upon me by preaching the 
Gospel.” Comp. verse 14. 

19. “ The proof of my 
sincerity in what I say lies in 
my whole life:” hence ydp: 
‘© When I was free to take my 
own course (as in verse 1.), I 
did not hesitate to become the 
slave of all.” In the first in- 
stance, probably, the idea of 
his enslavement to all is sug- 
gested by the servile labour 
which he had undertaken, as 
distinct from the free inde- 
pendence which he might 
have enjoyed as an Apostle; 
but he rapidly passes from 
this to speak of his endeavour 
to accommodate himself to the 
various feelings of all his con- 
verts, in the hope that of this 
mass he might gain the greater 
part (iva rovs aAelovas Kep- 
Snow) to the cause of Christ. 
For the same transition from 
the idea of servile labour to 
that of serving generally, coms 
pare Phil. ii. 7., where the 
two seem to be similarly 
united. xepdyow is used with 
reference to zicbos. The gain 
of his converts was his pay. 

20—22. In the enumera- 


db Sep... xpioTe .. . nepShoce dyduous. 


tion of his acts of accommo- 


dation, it is, as might be ex- 
pected both from the genc- 
ral object of this Chapter and 
also from the particular con- 
text of these verses, chiefly 
with regard to the Jewish or 
dal Heer converts that he 
speaks. Self-denial for their 
sakes was what he wished to 
impress upon all; to conciliate 
them was the especial object of 
this argument. The only ex- 
ception, therefore, is the clause 
in the 2lst verse, and even 
that is introduced with an 
apology. The tense indicates 
that he chiefly refers to his stay 
at Corinth. “To the Jews, 
as a dew.” This he proved 
by zeal for his country (Rom. 
ix. 4,), by Jewish observances 
(Acts, xvi. 3., xviii. 18., xxi. 
26.). ‘ To those that were 
under the law,” 7. e. (as dis- 
tinguished from ‘Iovda/oes), 
Jewish proselytes, or Jewish 
converts to Christianity. ‘“ To 
them that are without law, as 
without law.” This he proved 
by non-observance of the law, 
by the rejection of circum- 
cision, intercourse with Gen- 
tiles, and the whole argument 
of the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians, or by accom- 
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modation to their language 
and arguments, as in Acts, 
xiv. 16. 17., xvii. 28., 1 Cor. 
villi, 1—7., ix. 24—27. The 
word by which he here de- 
ecribes himself (avoyos, ‘ with- 
out law,” “ lawless”) is the 
very expression used to de- 
signate him in the forged 
Epistle of Peter to James 
(c. 2.) in the Clementines ; 
and seems therefore to have 
been a well known term of re- 
proach against him among the 
Judaizers. Possibly he selects 
it on their account here, and 
also for the eame reason guards 
himeelf against its misappli- 
cation in the ensuing paren- 
thesis, which is, however, the 
natural expression of his wish 
not to appear, even for a mo- 
ment, independent of God, 
rather to have become still 
more dependent on him by his 
subjection to the law, not of 
Moses, but of Christ. Bengel: 
— “ Paulus non fuit anomus, 
nedum antinomus.” 

22. * To the weak,” i. e. 
“to the scrupulous,” 7. e. as 
in viii. 13.; Rom. xiv. 1. 2. 
This stands last, and by itself, 
as the practical end of all that 
he had been saying. tots racvw, 
‘*to all in short I have been 
(yéyova) all the conceivable 
forms of which humanity will 


» +d wdyTa. 
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admit” (ra wavra). It is the 
Christian expression of the 
Gentile or Grecian versatility, 
described in Thucyd. i. 40. 
mavtws, * by all means,” the 
double meaning as in English. 
owow, 28 in vil. 16., ** convert.” 

23. He here comes back 
to the great cause for which 
he did all this— «* The Gospel.” 

With the concluding words 
of the last verse, a new 
thought is introduced: up to 
that point he had been speak- 
ing of his self-denial for the 
sake of others; here he be- 
gins to speak of it as for his 
own sake. It is no longer 
‘that I may save some,” but 
“that I may be partaker of 
the Gospel with you” (i.e. ‘as 
well as you”). “ Do not think 
that I do not require this for 
myself. In order to do good 
we must be good. To extend 
our Christianity to its utmost 
verge is dangerous, not only 
for others, but for ourselves.” 
This argument, of which the 
key-note is “ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall” (x. 12.), is sup- 
ported, first, by his own ex- 
ample (ix. 24—27.), secondly, 
by the warning of the Israel- 
itish history (x. L—15.). 

24. The self-denial which 
he practised for his own sake, 
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like that which he practised for 
the sake of others, is introduced 
by a familiar analogy ushered 
in by the same phrase, “ Know 
ye not” (ov« oiSare), as in 
verse 13.; the difference being 
that, as there, when his object 
was chiefly to impress his right 
on the Jewish converts the 
sanction was drawn from Jew- 
ish institutions, so here, when 
his object is chiefly to impress 
their duty on the Gentile con- 
verts, the sanction is drawn 
from Gentile institutions. It 
is no longer the Temple of 
Jerusalem, with its array of 
priests and Levites, its golden 
offerings, and its countless sa- 
crifices, such as he had men- 
tioned in illustration of his 
right of maintenance; he now 
refers to the far nearer image 
of those celebrated festivals, 
which exercised so great an in- 
fluence over the Grecian mind, 
which were in fact to their 
imaginations, what the Tem- 
ple was to the Jews, and the 
triumph to the Romans, and of 
which the most lively instance 
then to be seen was in the 
Isthmian games of Corinth. 
The Olympic games still main- 
tained their pre-eminence in 
theory, and in practice they out- 
lasted all the others till the 
reign of Theodosius, and as such 
are alone alluded to by Chry- 
sostom in his comments on this 
passage; but it was in the 
Isthmian games that the chief 
interest of Greece must have 
been concentred in the period 


of these Epistles. There, in 
the last decline of the Achx- 
an league, the nominal inde- 
pendence of Greece had been 
proclaimed by Flaminius, and 
there Nero, standing in the 
midst of the very ‘“ stadium” 
here mentioned, a few years 
after the date of this Epistle, 
announced from the Bema the 
gift of Roman citizenship to 
all the province of Achaia; as 
also did Titus, a few years 
later (Sueton. Nero, c. 24.; 
Plut. in Flamin. c. 12.); and 
there the Apostle, during his 
stay of a year and half, must 
have witnessed the celebration 
in which, every third summer, 
all the Greek and Roman resi- 
dents in Greece, but especially 
of Achaia, took part at the 
peculiar festival of their capital 


ony. 

t must be remembered, in 
reading the Apostle’s allusions, 
that from the national charac- 
ter and religion of the Greeks, 
these games derived an impor- 
tance, which entirely raised 
them above the degrading as- 
sociations with which they 
would be invested in modern 
times; and how intense an in- 
terest these contests still ex- 
cited may be seen from Sue- 
tonius’s graphic description of 
the agony of Nero in his desire 
to succeed; an exaggerated in- 
stance, doubtless; but still illus- 
trative of the general feeling. 
(Suet. Nero, cc. 23. 24.) The 
“< stadium,” or ‘ race-course,” 
of which he speaks, was not a 
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mere resort for public amuse- 
ment, but an almost sacred 
edifice, under the tutelage of 
the patron deity of the Ionian 
tribes, and surrounded by the 
most solemn recollections of 
Greece, its white marble seats 
rising like the foundation of 
a temple in the grassy ora 
where its outline may still be 
traced, under the shadow of 
the huge Corinthian citadel, 
which guards the entrance of 
the Peloponnesus, and over- 
looking the bluc waves of the 
Saronic gulf, with Athens glit- 
tering in the distance. The 
race, ‘in. which all run,” 
the pugilistic contests in which 
they strove not “to beat the air,” 
were not merely exhibitions of 
bodily strength, but solemn 
trials of the excellence of the 
competitors in the “ gymnastic 
art,” which was to the Greeks 
one half of human education ; 
and as the friends and rela- 
tives watched with breathless 
interest the issue of the con- 
test, they knew that the victor 
would be handed down to pos- 
terity by having his name sung 
in those triumphal odes, of 
which Pindar’s are the extant 
model, and his likeness placed 
in the long line of statues 
which formed the approach to 
the adjacent temple. (Paus. 
ii, 1.7.) The ‘ prize” which 
he won from the appointed 
judges, who sat in state at the 
end of the course (ro BpaSeiov) 
was such as could awake no 


mean or mercenary motives, 
its very simplicity attested its 
dignity ; it was a garland (o7é- 
gavos) of the Grecian pine 
(vreven), which still, under its 
classical name, clothes with its 
light green foliage the plains 
of the Isthmus, and which was 
then consecrated to the sea- 
god, around whose temple its 
groves (Paus. ii. 1. 7.) were 


E sjenachen See Howson and 


onybeare on St. Paul, c. 20. 

Such was the imagery be- 
fore the Apostle’s mind when 
he wrote these words, not in- 
deed with that distinct reali- 
sation which is characteristic 
only of modern times, but in its 
effect only to be conceived by 
us through such a realisation. 
Corresponding to the earthl 
greatness of the scene to which 
he alludes, is the more ex- 
alted greatness of that to which 
he compares it, as in the con- 
trast of earthly and heavenly 
wisdom In the parable of the un- 
just steward. Luke,xvi.1. The 
application of the metaphor 
of the race to the progress of 
the Christian, which here occurs 
for the first time, occurs often 
afterwards (comp. Phil. iii. 12. 
14, xatadaBeiv and BpaBeior, 
as here. 2 Tim. iv. 6. 8.: tov 
ayava... Tov Spopov...6 oTé- 
gavos. Heb. xii. 1.: tpéyopev 

. ayava); but, as might be 
expected from discourses deli- 
vered in Palestine, never in 
the Gospels. The argument 
is: “It is not enough merely 
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to run—all run; but as there 
is only one who is victorious, 
so you must run, not with the 
slowness of the many, but with 
the energy of the one (odtTws, 
z.e. “as theone;” iva “so that 
in the end ye may win”). 

To BpaBetov. “ The prize 
given by the Spafevrai, or 
judges, who sat at the end 
of the course.” ‘From this 
word, possibly from the use 
of it in this place, has been 
derived the Latin word, ‘* bra- 
viuin;” and hence on the one 
hand, “ bribe” (first beginning 
in the sense of “ prize,” like 
premium”); on the other, 
‘“‘ bravo” — brave.” 

KatadaPnte. t. e. TO Bpa- 
Beitov. 

25. 6 aywutopnevos, “ who 
contends in the public games.” 

éyxpareverat, ‘exercises self- 
control.” The discipline lasted 
for ten months preparatory to 
the contest, and was at this 
time so severe as to be con- 
fined to the professional ath- 
letes. (See Atlian, V. H. ni. 
30. 10. s. 2. 11.8.5.) It chiefly 
consisted in diet, and 1s thus 
described by Epictetus (Ench. 
c. 35.): “ Thou must be or- 
derly, living on spare food, 
abstain from confections, make 
a point of exercising at the ap- 
pointed time, in heat and in 
cold, nor drink cold water, nor 
wine at hazard; in a word, 
ive thyself up to thy training 
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master as to a physician, and 
then enter on the contest.” 
Compare, too, the passages 
quoted by Wetstein from Philo, 
1. p. 552.3; Seneca, Ep. 78.; 
Hor. Ep. ad Pis. 412—414. 

The same metaphor of train- 
ing occurs exactly in 2 Tim. 
li, 4.: day 58 cal arg: rts, ov 
otehavovtas gay py vouluos 
(2. e. according to the rules”) 
aOrAnon. 

pOaprov orépavoy. “a gar- 
land of olive, parsley, bay, or 
(as observed in verse 24.) of 
pine.” 

agpOaprov. Besides the pas- 
sages (2 Tim. ii. 4., iv. 7.) 
where the crown is spoken of 
in direct connexion with the 
metaphor of the Christian con- 
test, 1t also occurs as here, un- 
der the figure of a never-fading 
garland, in 1 Pet. v. 4. (dua- 
pavrivoy); James, i. 12. (ord 
gavos tis Cans, where the image 
seems to be of a crown of 
living flowers and leaves); Rev. 
iii. 11. 

26. roivuy, merely a particlo 
of transition. . 

ovrws...@s. te. “I run 
in such a way as not to be un- 
certain ; I fight in such a way 
as not to beat the air.” Com- 
pare ill. 15., iv. 1. 

ovx adndws. i.e. ** 80 as to 
be sure of the prize,” or “ with 
a sure footing.” (See 2 Macc. 
vil. 34.; 1 Tim. vi. 17.) 

ovtrws mruxtevo, This intro- 
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duces a new image from the 
same sphere; the metaphor of 
the race not expressing suffi- 
ciently the active and aggres- 
sive character of the course 
needed, he expresses himself 
in a figure taken from the 
pugilistic or pancratiastic com- 
bats. The self-mastery which 
in the previous verses he had 
described as preparatory to 
the contest, he here describes 
as part of the contest itself; 
the self, which in the previous 
verse was the same in the me- 
taphor and in the reality, is here 
in the metaphor represented as 
the antagonist which he has to 
subdue. 

@s oux aépa dépwv. i. e. 
“‘ With firm blows, reaching the 
adversary.” Comp. * Verberat 
ictibus auras,” Virg. lin. v. 
377.; Lucian. Hermot. 562. ; 
Eustath. ad II. 111. 1215. (See 
Wetstein ad loc.) 

27. Unless adda is “nay 
more,” wrwmidtw is for urw- 
matwv, in antithesis to dépwv. 
Comp. .évrpér@ and évrpetrov, 
iv. 14. My blows are so direct 
that they cover my adver- 
sary with bruises, and that 
adversary my own body (you 
To o@pa); not only so, but I 
lead it captive like a slave, as 
the victor leads the vanquishi- 
ed.” ‘* Thereis a variation in 
the form of the word which 
leads to a slight variation of 


sense. (1.) tranriafw in A.B. 
C. D*. from izremoy, “the part 
of the face under the eye,” is 
“to give a black eye,” and 
thence ‘to bruise,” and hence 
still more generally to “ fatigue” 
or “vanquish,” as in Luke, 
xvili. 5. (of the importunate 
widow). So Aristoph. Pac. 
533. Sapovias inmrwriacpévas 
moves. In this case the word 
is a pugilistic metaphor, and 
follows up wu«tevw. (2.) inro- 
mato F.G. J. K., wtwromdoo 
D., are the Doric and Attic 
forms of the same word é&o- 
mete, “* I oppress” or subject.” 
The compound occurs in the 
Fathers only, but the word 
mut or mat, frequently in 
the Gospels, as in Luke, ii. 
38. In either case, the thing 
meant is his self-denial, as 
shown chiefly through the re- 
fusal to receive a maintenance, 
and thereby -being compelled 
to work with his own hands, 
as though he had said, “ My 
hands have been worn away 
(compare at yeipes abraz, Acts, 
xx. 34.) with the black tent- 
cloths, my frame has _ been 
bowed down with this ser- 
vile labour” (compare dAsvOépos 
.. . 8ovAwWCa, 1x. 19.) 

He then seems to recur to 
the traming necessary for the 
contest: ‘* This I do, lest after 
having declared to others what 
they ought to do, I should 
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myself be rejected as unworthy 
of the prize.” The word «7n- 
pu—as, ‘having proclaimed,” 
is so often used in the sense of 
“ preaching” or ** announcing” 
the Gospel, that it is not ne- 
cessary to seek any further 
sense here. At the same time 
as it is here used without any 
accusative case after it, it is 
more natural to take it, * hay- 
ing exercised the office of 
herald,” with an allusion to 
the usual religious meaning of 
the word in the New Testa- 
ment, but with an allusion also 
to the herald proclaiming the 
prizes at the games. This in- 
troduces, indeed, a new com- 
plication into the metaphor; 
but it is rendered less violent by 
the fact, that the office of the 
herald itself was an object of 
competition, and that some- 
times the victor in the games 
was also selected as the herald 
to announce his success. So 
it was a few years after the 
date of this Epistle in the case 
of Nero. (Suet. Nero, c. 24). 

adoxijos is used in a general 
sense, as “unworthy of the 
prize,” though probably with 
especial reference to the exa- 
mination of candidates before 
the contest. It may be ob- 
served, that this word which, in 
all other passages, is translated 
' by the Authorised Version “ re- 
probate,” is here alone (pro- 
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bably from a Calvinistic scru- 
ple) translated ‘‘ cast away.” 
X.1. He follows up his own 
example by stating, in the 
second place, the warning fur- 
nished by the history of Israel : 
** It is possible that I may be re- 
jected ; it is needful for you to 
follow my example of abstain- 
ing from the full enjoyment of 
our liberty, because the whole 
history of the Old Testament 
teaches the lesson of distrust of 
ourselves.” ydp, which is the 
right reading instead of 8&4, 
gives the reason for adoxipos 
in ix. 27., and thus connects 
the two arguments together. 
The stress is on “all” (aav- 
tes): ‘ All enjoyed the pri- 
vileges, and yet only a few 
availed themselves of them.” 
‘‘Many were called, but few 
were chosen.” Compare the 
parallel expression in the pa- 
rallel clause, ix. 24., * All run, 
but one receives.” Here, the 
sense would be clearer if, as 
there, nev followed on ayvres. 
* Our fathers” (pov), is 
remarkable as addressed to 
readers, many of whom were 
Gentiles. But, as he has been 
speaking of himself just before, 
he naturally passes to the 
thought of the Israelites as 
his own ancestors, and it 1s but 
one out of many instances of 
the Jewish character of even 
the Gentile Churches, — from 
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the fact that so many of their 
number had already been Jew- 
ish prosely tes. 

2. The privileges selected 
are such as correspond most 
nearly to the two Christian 
sacraments, which is impor- 
tant; this being the only place 
in the New Testament, where 
they are thus brought in juxta- 
position. 

‘*Under the cloud,” ¢. e. 
“‘ overshadowed by the cloudy 
pillar, as in se dase we pass 
under the cloudy veil of wa- 
ter,” “through the sea,” as 
“through” the waters of bap- 
tism.” xal mavtes éBarticOn- 
cay. ‘And thus were bap- 
tised into the dispensation of 
Moses.” Comp. Ex. xiv. 31.: 
‘‘ They believed the Lord and 
his servant Moses” (after the 
passage of the Red Sea). eis 
Tov Movo7v, used as a pas 
rallel to eds Tov yptotov. This 
agrees with the Rabbinical re- 
presentation of the cloud. “ It 
encompassed the camp of the 
Israelites, as a wall encom- 
passes a city.” Pirke, Eleazar, 
ce. 104., as quoted by Dr. Gill. 
Compare also Numb. xiv. 14.: 
‘Thy cloud standeth over 
them.” Although é8amrric67- 
cay occurs In oe 

et it may perhaps be a cor- 
-astion Br dr a (B. ?) 
J. K., which is the natural 
expression for the voluntary 


pledge involved in Christian 
baptism. Compare azredovca- 
oe, in vi. 11. 

4. The food and drink are 
parallel to the Lord’s Supper. 
To the first, there is no ex- 
planation added, from its evi- 


‘dent reference to the well 


known narrative of the manna. 
For the second the explana- 
tion was necessary, because 
the tradition to which it re- 
fers is not contained in the 
Old Testament. This tradi- 
tion maintained that there was 
a well formed out of the spring 
in Horeb, which gathered it- 
self up into a rock, like a 
swarm of bees, and followed 
the people for forty years, 
sometimes rolling of itself, 
sometimes carried by Miriam ; 
and always addressed by the 
elders when they encamped, 
in the words of Numb. xxi. 
17.: * Spring up, O well.” 
See the Targums, as quoted 
by Wetstein, Schéttgen, and 
Heydenreich (Lightfoot has 
only given one, and that not 
the most remarkable). 

In accordance with this no- 
tion the Rock of Moses as 
pointed out by the local tra- 
dition of Mount Sinai is not, 
as the narrative in Exodus 
would seem to require, a cliff 
in the mountain, but a de- 
tached fragment of rock, about 
fifteen feet high, with twelve 
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or more holes on its surface, 
from which the water is said 
to have gushed out for the 
twelve tribes. This local tra- 
dition is as old as the Koran, 
which mentions this very stone 
(ii. 57., vii. 160.); possibly as 
old as Josephus, who describes 
the rock of Moses as “lying 
beside” the mountain (7rapa- 
keyévnv), Ant. 11. 1.7. The 
word spiritual” (avevpate- 
xdv), is applied partly from 
the heavenly and preternatural 
character of the sustenance, 
as described in Exod. xvi. 14., 
xvil. 6.; Numb. xx. 2—I11., 
and with regard to the manna, 
in especial reference to its de- 
scent from heaven, and its de- 
signation in Ps. Ixxvi. 24, 
25., as “ the bread of heaven,” 
and ‘angels’ food,” comp. 
Joseph. Ant. iii. 1. 6.: Setov 
Bpapa xal trapddofov. But it 
also refers, and especially in the 
case of the water, to the glory 
which was, as it were, reflected 
on the earthly elements from 
their relation to Christ. The 
“ cloud” and the “sea,” though 
evidently used here as figures 
of baptism, had not been 
brought into the fixed circle 
of Messianic ideas, therefore to 
them the word is not applied. 
But the manna and the water 
seem to have been long under- 
stood as figures of Him who 
was to supply all the longings 
of His people, and they are 


accordingly so used in John, 
vi. 50.: “ 1am the bread which 
came down from heaven,” and 
John, vii. 37. 39.: “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto 
me... . (This spake He of 
the Spirit).” In like manner, 
the moment that the Apostle 
speaks of them, the outward 
history seems to melt away, 
and he only sees in it Christ, 
already in the wilderness, the 
Life and Guide of His people. 
This in some degree accounts 
for the allusions to the tradi- 
tion, which would have been 
out of place if the actual facts 
of the history had occupied 
the prominent place in his 
thoughts, but which become 
intelligible if he used the story 
as a vehicle to convey the 
idea of the ever present-power 
of Christ. It would then be 
comparatively indifferent whe- 
ther he adhered to the Mosaic 
narrative, which represents the 
miraculous appearance of the 
water as isolated facts at the 
beginning and at the end of 
the wanderings; or whether 
he adopted the story which 
endeavoured to bridge over 
the interval between the two, 
by, representing the cliff 
(ySp) at Mount Hor to have 
been identical with the rock 
(738) which had been struck 
at Mount Horeb. He adopte 
or acquiesces in this latter 
representation, but in doing 
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so he guards himself from 
any literal agreement with 
it: the word “ spiritual ” 
(mvevpartixnjs ) raises our 
thoughts at once to the figu- 
rative sense in which alone it 
could be applied to the rock, 
however literally it might be 
applied to the stream ; and the 
concluding words, ‘ but the 
Rock was Christ,” seem spe- 
cially inserted to impress upon 
his readers that whatever 
might be the facts of the 
history or tradition, the only 
Rock which was in his mind 
at the moment was the Messiah 
(6 ypioros), who waa in a far 
higher sense than the actual 
cliffs of Hor or Horeb, the 
rock which was always in view 
with its shadow to protect 
and its waters to refresh them, 
at the end of their long and 
weary wanderings, no less than 
at their beginning. 

Compare for the union of 
the two blessings of the manna 
and the water, as if lasting 
through the whole journcy, 
Nehem. ix. 15.: “ Thou gavest 
them bread from heaven for 
their hunger, and broughtest 
forth water for them out of 
the rock for their thirst, and 
promisedst them that they 
should go in to possess the land 
which thou hast sworn to give 
them.” 


Seas: 
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For the traditional compa- 
rison of the Messiah to the 
rock, see Philo, Alleg. p. 82.; 
Quod detur potiori, p. 212.; 
and the Targums on Isaiah, 
Xvil. 1. (quoted in Wetstein). 
For the comparison of God to 
a rock in the desert, see Psalm 
xci. 1. 2.; Isaiah, xxxii. 2. 

Christ has the same relation 
to the Spirit as the rock to 
the water; it is from Him 
that the Spirit flows (comp. 
John, vii. 37.), and one is here 
put for the other, as in 2 Cor. 
li. 17.: © The Lord is the 
Spirit.” For other passages 
in which He is spoken of as 
“the Lord” of the Old Testa- 
ment, see verses 9. 20.; Jude 5. 
(Lachm.); Heb. xi. 26. For 
similar interpretations see Gal. 
lv. 24., where by aAArpyopov- 
weva he expresses nearly the 
same idea as by mvevpatixts 
here; and for the sense of 
avevpatixos for “ typical,” “as 
seen in the light of the Spirit,” 
see Rev. xi. 8. (47s Kadstrar 
TVEVLATLKMS 2G5oLUa). 

5. * Such were their privi- 
leges. But they were not 
saved thereby from the hea- 
viest judgments. Out of the 
whole number who, without 
exception, partook of these 
bleasings the greater part pe- 
rished.” yap, z.e., * We know 
that it is so, for this is the 
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proof.” Compare Luke, vii. 
47., “ Her sins are forgiven 
her, because she loved much.” 
KateotpwOnoay is taken from 
Katéotpwoev, Numbers, xiv. 
16., * their bodies were left 
to moulder away on the sands 
of the desert.” For a similar 
argument see Heb. iii. 17. 

6. “In these things we 
may see our own models.” 
tuTos is generally used for a 
model as an example; here, 
for a model asa warning. The 
parallel is drawn between such 
sins of the Israelites as most 
resembled those to which the 
Corinthians were liable. ‘ De- 
sirous of evil things” (ém- 
Ouuntas xaxov), probably a 
general phrase, to be fur- 
ther explained by the ensuing 
verses, and meaning ‘“ with 
your appetites set on evil 
rather than on good.” If, how- 
ever, it has a more special al- 
lusion, it must be, in the case 
of the Corinthians, to the idol- 
feasts, and of the Israelites, 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt 
and the quails, Numb. xi. 4. 
33. 

7. sidwroAaTpal, t.e. by 
countenancing or partaking in 
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the rites attendant on the 
feasts.” womep yéyparrrat, t. e.in 
the matter of the golden calf 
(Ex. 32. 6.), where dayetvy xat 
qmvety is used in LX X. as here. 
maicew, “to dance,” as in the 
heathen ceremonies both of 
Syria and of Greece. Comp. 
Hom. Od. ix. 251.; Aristoph. 
Ran. 445.; Herod. ix. 11.; 
Virg. Ecl. vi. 21. 

8. qopvevwpev, i.e. * by 
joining in the licentious rites 
which, especially at Corinth, 
were blended with the worship 
of Venus,” whence the pro- 
verbs about Corinthian sen- 
suality. For this juxtaposi- 
tion of the two, compare Acts, 
xv. 29.;1Cor. vi. 12. dropvev- 
cay, t.e.in the matter of Baal- 
peor, Numb. xxv. 1—9., where, 
as well as in Philo, Josephus, 
and the Rabbis, the number is 
24,000, not, as here, 23,000. 
The variation must be referred 
to the original text of the Apo- 
stle, not to any subsequent er- 
ror or correction of the copyists, 
as they, if they altered it at all, 
would have been more like-~ 
ly to have altered in conform- 
ity with Numb. xxv. 9. than 


against it. 
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9. detreipafwpev Tov Kuptop. 
* Let us not tempt Christ by 

ing to the verge of our 
Ghristian liberty,” as in the 
expression of “ tempting God” 
in Matt. iv. 7. «upiov B. C., 
Sedov A., perhaps. corrections 
of ypicrov (D. BE. F. G. H. 
I ft) to obviate the infe- 
rence from the next clause of 
Christ’s presence in the Old 
Testament. But there is no- 
thing more unusual than is 
implied in verse 4. and the other 
passages there quoted, and the 
reason for Christ rather than 
God being spoken of here is, 
that he wishes to bring before 
the Corinthians (as in viii. 12.), 
that it was against Christ, 
their loving Redeemer, that 
they sinned in this abuse of 
their liberty. It is interesting 
to trace the same feelings in 
the ancient liturgies, as quoted 
here by Estius, as in the An- 
tiphon for Advent: “O Ado- 
nai, et Dux domi Israel, qui 
Mosi in igne flammeo rubi ap- 
paruisti, et ei in Sina aquam 
dedisti, veni ad redimendum 
nos in brachio extracto;” and 
for Easter, * Surrexit Christus 
dle sepulchro, qui liberavit tres 
pueros de camino ignis ar- 
dentis.” 

10. xaOws tives éereipacav, 
t. e. in Massah at Horeb, 
Exod. xvi. 7. The destruc- 
tion by serpents, however, did 
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not take place here, but after 
the cowardice of the people, in 
Numb. xxi. 6. : 

yoyyugere, t. e. “do not com- 
plain against the authority of 
Paul as an Apostle” (refer- 
ring to the argument in ix. 
1—10.). 

éyoyyuaar, i. e. in the matter 
of Korah, where thé judgment 
was a plague, Numb. xvi. 49. 
Tov oNoOpeuTod, i.e. the De- 
stroying Angel —‘‘the Angel 
of Death,” from the LXX. 
translation 6 odeOpevwy, Exod. 
xii. 23., and in this very place, 
Numb. xvii. 13.3; so also Wisd. 
xvili. 25. Comp. Ps. lxxviii. 5. 
where," by a reverse process, 
what is in Exod. xii. 23. called 
the “ Angel” is there called 
the ‘ Pestilence.” See also 
the Rabbisin Lightfoot. There 
is a curious resemblance to the 
words and to the general sense 
of this passage, in Judith, viii. 
25—27., where, as in verse 13. 
of this Chapter, the Israelites. 
are warned not to give way to 
their trials, because God tries 
them only as he tried their 
fathers (arepafec nyas xalo 
kal Tovs Tratépas jpav). Thus 
far the Greek; but the Vulgate 
adds: “Illi autem qui mu- 
tationes non susceperunt cum 
timore Domini, et impatientiam 
suam et improprium murmu- 
rationis suze contra Dominum 
postularunt, exterminati sunt 
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ab exterminatore, et a serpenti- 
bus perierunt.” 

11. tumuds is only used 
here in the New Testament, 
and hence perhaps the substi- 
tution of ruroe in D.E.F.G.J. 
ouvébawov (the plural) refers 
to the events in detail ; zypadn 
(the singular), to the record asa 
whole. ‘* These events occurred 
historically to them, but the 
record of them was made for 
us; for us, far removed as 
we are from them, who have 
been overtaken by the last 
great days of the world’s ex- 
istence;” “heirs of all the 
ages.” ta Tén TOV alwvor, 
the same as cuvréXera alovos, 
Matt. xiii, 39., the plural no- 
minative resulting from the 
plural genitive, the plural of 
aiwv being here, as elsewhere, 
used in the Epistles. xarnv- 
tnxev. ** Came down, as to 
- their natural resting-place.” 

12. “© Therefore, with these 
warnings before us, let no one 
be so proud of his Christian 
privileges, of his knowledge, 
of his liberty, of his gifts, 
of his communion with Christ, 
as to think that he is above 
the danger of falling.” Com- 
pare the other indications of 
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the pride and over-conscious- 
ness of superiority in the Co- 
rinthian Church, i. 2., iv. 8., 
xiv. 36. 

13. The connexion is ab- 
rupt, because he passes imme- 
diately from a warning to an 
encouragement: “Let eve 
one take heed lest he fall; for 
he can avoid falling, inasmuch 
as he is not exposed to insupe- 
rable temptations” (avOparre 
vos, “on a level with human 
powers”); ‘on the contrary, he 
may rely on the justice of God, 
who will not overwhelm us but 
by our own fault.” aiotos 
expresses what we find often 
in the Old Testament, the 
faithfulness or justice of God 
rather than his mercy held out 
as a ground of hope. nv kx- 
Baow, “the means of flight.” 
trreveyxety refers to the whole 
sense of the passage: ‘ You 
will be able to escape, and to 
bear up against your diffi- 
culties.” 

14, Whatthe precise tempt- 
ation alluded to was, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. But this 
warning against idolatry im- 
mediately following (connected 
also by the word dvo7rep, and 
devyete referring to &Bacw), 
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seems to point to the general 
subject of the whole passage, 
viz. the idol feasta 

“You are indeed in great 
difficulties; all the eur, 
all the beauty, all the festivity 
of beathen life, are around you 
to tempt you to fall into the 
same sins as those which over- 
came the Israelites; but still, 


by all the motives which I 
have laid before you, I con- 
jure vou (ayaryroi pou) by the 
love which I bear to you, not 
merely to avoid the idol feasts 
for the sake of others, but to 
fly from them yourselves; for 
to partake of them ia, in fact, 
to partake of an idolatrous 


rite.” 
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PAaRAPHRASE Ix. 1—x. 14. —“ When I speak of the self- 
denial which I would exercise rather than entangle any 
Christian in sin, I speak of what you know that I bear 
out by my habits of daily life. Yes, you know that such 1s 
my habitual course, you know the toil and servile labour 
of tentmaking which I undergo for your sakes, of my 
own free will, and in spite of my Apostolic dignity. 
It 1s indeed a voluntary self-denial, for my right to 
support from the Churches ts undoubted. I am an 
Apostle as truly as the original Twelve. I, like them, 
have seen the Lord Jesus. I have, to you at least, 
given the most incontestable signs of my Aposileship, 
by your conversion. And therefore the refusal to re- 
ceive maintenance from you is not, as some would in- 
sinuate, because I have not the right to ask it. I have 
this right as fully as the most favoured of the Twelve, 
as fully as even Peter the first of the Apostles, and the 
zmmediate kinsmen of Christ Himself; and this right I 
claim, first, on the general grounds which apply to all 
occupations ; to the soldier, who receives his pay for 
jighting ; to the planter of the vineyard who eats the 
grapes of the vineyard ; to the shepherd, who supports 
himself on the milk of the flocks and herds which he 
feeds. And TI claim it also under the sanction of a 
higher authority than any human custom; the com- 
mand to allow the ox to eat of the corn which it treads 
out, applies in principle to men also, for whose sake 
this, as well as all the commands about the brute crea- 
tion, are recorded, and tt 1s this principle which fully 
justifies the practice of rewarding the labourer by a 
share in the harvest which he has helped to produce. 
What ts thus true of the literal, 18 true also of the spiri- 
tual harvest, the seeds of which I have sown amongst 
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you, and which now flourishes so abundantly ; and im 
claiming from you a maintenance in return, I should 
not be claiming, like the earthly labourer, a reward the 
same tn kind, but one far inferior, a reward merely 
of perishable outward maintenance in return for a 
harvest of imperishable spiritual gifts. Nor again should 
I be claiming anything which you refuse to grant to 
others, but only what you do grant to those teachers 
who with all their pretensions have none comparable to 
mine who am your founder. Such is my right; but I 
decline to exercise it, and endure all manner of prv- 
vations, rather than by affording the slightest pretext of 
suspicion of interested motives, to impede the advance of 
the glad tidings of the coming of the Anointed Deliverer. 


“* Let me, then, urge my example upon you ; but first I 
must again reassert my right; the right which grows im- 
mediately out of that glad tidings which it 1s my great 
mission to proclaim, and which by our Lord’s own 
command as surely entitles its heralds to a maintenance, 
as an occupation in the service of the Temple and 
altar entitles tts priests to a share in the sacrificial gifts 
and offerings. Yet this right, whatever others may 
have done, as I said just now, I have not used. And 
when I said it, remember that I said it not, as some 
would insinuate, with a view of extorting money from 
you by other means. So far from using any covert 
means of procuring a maintenance from you, nothing 
could induce me to forfeit the only merit I have. To 
proclaim the glad tidings on which my right is 
founded, is no merit in itself; it is the discharge 
of an inevitable duty, for which I deserve no more 
thanks than a slave who administers his master’s 
property. Areward I have, tt is true; but that reward 
as to recewe no reward ; it consists in the pursuance of 
my mission without reward, and therefore without 
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suspicion and without offence. And you know that I 
am sincere in what I say; my whole life attests it. 
Not only have I, in this matter of the maintenance, 
abandoned the personal liberty which I might justly have 
claimed, for degrading and servile labour ; but for the 
sake of gaining converts, even a few out of the mass of 
the unbelieving world, I accommodated myself amongst 
you to thé feelings alike of Jews and Gentiles. Above 
all, I always showed my sympathy for the weak and 
unenlightened conscience. And all this I did and do 
tn order that I, as well as those whom I converted, might 
share in the gladness of those tidings which I proclaimed 
to them. 

“ [have been speaking up to this time rather for those 
Jewish converts who question my right, than for those 
Gentile converts who abuse theirs. But my last words 
recall me to the recollection of the necessity of self-denial, 
for the sake, not only of others, but of ourselves. As 
certainly as the Jews know the right conferred by sacred 
services on those who minister tn them, so surely do 
Gentiles know the eagerness of those who in the great 
national games of Greece contend for the prize, and the 
rigid discipline practised by them beforehand. Let 
this be an erample to you, remembering only how much 
greater is your reward than the pine-leaved garland of 
the Isthmian games. Such too 1s my practice, not 
less eager or less severe; and the enemy with whom I 
contend is my own body, which bears in the marks of its 
hard service the proof of my self-denial. He who has 
been the herald of the contest and of the prize to others, 
must beware lest he himself be rejected at the end of the 
day as worthless. For indeed no privileges, however 
exalted, are able to secure us against the danger of 
temptations, as we know from the example of our 


ancestors in the faith. They, like us, had their Baptism 
Qo 2 
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in the Red Sea, and in the shadow of the cloudy pillar. 
They, like us, had their Eucharist in the manna and in 
the water from the rock; the rock which followed them, 
according to the tradition, throughout their wander- 
ings; the rock which was no less than Christ. All 
alike were so favoured; and yet of all, except two, the 
carcases were left bleaching in the desert. In their sins 
we see the likeness of those to which we in these 
latter days are tempted ; the idolatrous rites, the sen- 
suality of heathenism, the abuse of Christian liberty, 
the murmurs against authority. Beware, then, lest you 
fall. So far from being exposed to superhuman difj- 
culties, God’s justice will always give an issue from 
your trials, if only you will avail yourselves of it. 
And so, though your temptations to idolatry are great, 
yet you can and ought to escape from them.” 


PET EMAAAAWMA 


In some respects this Section resembles the discussion 
on marriage in Chap. vii. The Apostle lays down a 
general principle, from which his own conduct is an 
exception. Both the principle and the exception derive 
remarkable illustration from ancient history. The ge- 
neral principle is thé’same as that which Plato asserts in 
the first book of the Republic, that all professions, the 
highest as well as the lowest, have two aspects: that 
which ministers to the public good (<vezyerix7), and that 
which supports the individual during his ministrations 
(psobapvyrixy). The more unselfish and benevolent is 
the main object of the profession, the more is the need 
for a maintenance of the man to whom that object itsélf 
yields nothing. Such precisely is the Apostle’s argu- 
ment on behalf of the rights of the first Apostolic 
teachers, which has become the basis in later times of 
the endowment of a separate order of clergy. But to 
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this gefieral rule, which he lays down for others, he 
makes an exception against himself; and this, again, 
coincides with the similar stress which the greatest of 
heathen philosophers laid on the distinction between 
himself and the regular teachers of his time. They re- 
ceived pay for their instruction; he vehemently repu- 
diated it. “Socrates,” says Mr. Grote’, ‘ considered 
such a bargain as nothing less than servitude, robbing 
the teacher of all free choice as to persons or proceed- 
ing; and assimilated the relation between teacher and 
pupil to that between two lovers, or two intimate friends, 
which was thoroughly dishonoured, robbed of its charm 
and reciprocity, and prevented from bringing about its 
levitimate reward of attachment and devotion, by the 
intervention of money payment.” Such was the Apostle’s 
feeling towards his converts; and although the actual 
order of the world, as he himself acknowledges, would 
render it almost impracticable as a general rule, yet it 
is impossible not to appreciate at once the loftiness of 
his sentiment and the force of his argument. In an 
age or in a society, where the minds of men are dis- 
posed readily to acquiesce, there is usually no authority 
greater than that of an order of established teachers. 
But in a time of unsettlement or inquiry, such as was 
the Apostolic age, and, it may be added, our own, the 
authority of a layman in religious matters is usually 
far higher than that of a clergyman ; and for this reason, 
that every sentiment which he utters on such subjects 
is regarded as spontaneous, disinterested, and unprofes- 
sional, to a degree not felt in the case of the regular and 
established organs of instruction. Such a lay position, 
if one may so speak, the Apostle here labours to vindi- 
cate for himself. 


1 Hist. of Greece, vol. viii. p. 482., founded on Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 6. 
0 3 ’ 
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(3.) The Evil of the Sacrificial Feasts. 
X. 15—XI. 1. 


aig ppovipess Adyw* xpivare bmeig 6 dys. 1rd wrornpioy 


The concluding verse of the 
last Section has now brought 
him back to the original subject 
of the sacrificial feasts; but 
whereas he dwelt before only 
on the scandal to others, he 
now, in accordance with the 
train of thought which he had 
begun in ix. 23., dwells chiefly 
on the evil to themselves. And 
the sense of this evil is enhanced 
by the recollection incidentally 
introduced in x. 3. of the 
only Christian institution which 
hore any resemblance to these 
feasts, This argument from 
the Eucharist he introduces by 
an appeal, not, as before, to 
his own authority or example, 
but tu their common sense and 
reason. It was a practice with 
which they were all familiar as 
with an institution. which be- 
longed cqually to the whole 
society. It was an argument 
which, with their boasted logical 
acumen, they must recognise 
as self-evident. 

15. ws dpovipors, z.e., in 
your acknowledged character of 
wise men. ”Comp. 1. 5., viii. 1. 
Uusis, te. “you, as distinct 
from me.” Comp. 2 Cor. i 24. 


16. That Christ is one with 
His people, is a truth which 
aah age the whole of St. 

aul’s teaching. The pecu- 
liarity of this passage is that, 
for the sake of a more direct 
contrast with the idol-feast, he 
urges the closeness of this com- 
munion, not in Christian life 
generally, but in the feast or 
meal of the Eucharist. The 
reality of this communion he 
enforces chiefly by two argu- 
ments. : 

First, he refers them to the 
words of the institution, with 
which, as we know from xi. 
23., they were already familiar. 
Every expression points back 
to the scene of the Last Sup- 
per, as if he said, ‘ The 
cup, the words of blessing, 
the bread with the act of 
breaking, bring at once be- 
fore our minds the me- 
morable night when He said, 
‘This is the new covenant 
in my blood, this is my body,’ 
and therefore you know what 
is implied in drinking of that 
cup, and eating of that bread.” 

It is observable that, where- 
as in all other passages the 
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bread is mentioned before the 
cup, according to the order of 
the original institution, here 
and in verse 21. the cup is 
mentioned before the bread, 
probably from the turn given 
to the whole passage by the 
parallel which had suggested 
it in the heathen feasts, where 
the libation preceded the meal. 

“ The cup of blessing” occurs 
only here in the New Testa- 
ment; but is evidently in al- 
lusion to the fourth and most 
sacred cup at the Paschal 
feast, which was so called from 
the words pronounced over it: 
<‘ Blessed be Thou, O Lord 
our God, the King of the world, 
who has created the fruit of 
the vine.” M372 Did (Light- 
fuot ad h. 1.). 

evhoyeivy, as used in the 
LXX., is properly, “to speak 
well of,” hence “ to praise,” 
“to congratulate,” and it may 
thus be applied with equal pro- 
pricty to God and to man. 
The Hebrew word 73; of 


which it is frequently a trans- 
lation, means in the first in- 
stance “to kneel,” and hence 
its original application is, * to 
worship,” or ‘praise God ;” 
and its application to man 
is only secondary. evdAcyia is 
used here, as in xiv. 16. and 
Matt. xxii. 27. (comp. Luke, 
xxii. 19.), as equivalent to 
evyapiotia, the only difference 
being that evAoyla expresses 
the form, and evyapiotia the 


substance of the speech. The 
one is “a blessing of God,” the 
other, “a thanksgiving to God.” 
But there isthe further thought 
that by this thanksgiving or 
“grace,” the object so spoken 
of is consecrated to God’s ser- 
vice. Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 4. 
5.: ovdev amoBAnrov peta 
evyaptotias apPBavopevov 
ayidleras yap &a AGyou Jeod 
xat avrevEews. Hence arises 
the application of the word to 
inanimate objects. & svroyod-— 
pev “over which we pronounce 
our blessing of God.” So “ He 
blessed the loaves,” Luke, ix. 
16., and (on one occasion 
only) in the Old Testament, 
“he doth bless the sacrifice” 
(1 Sam. ix. 13.: evAoyet rh 
Suvciav, LXX.). By a like 
confusion the elements of the 
bread and wine were after- 
wards called by the name of 
“thanksgiving” or ‘ Eucha- 
rist.” Compare Justin. p. 93. 
Tod evyapicOévTos daptrov Kal 
otvou xal ddatos .. . Kal 7 TpOdy 
airn Kanéitat Tap Hpav evya- 
ploria. 

The plural form (evAoyov- 
pev, KN@pev) probably puints to 
the fact that the whole society 
in some manner took part in 
the blessing of the cup and 
the breaking of the bread. 
This is required by the turn of 
the argument which, especially 
in verse 17. implies that the 
“communion ” was a joint act 
of all, and which here implies 
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that this joint communion con- 
sisted, not in “drinking” and 
‘‘eating,” but in “blessing the 
cup” and “breaking the bread.” 
This joint act may have been 
performed either by themselves 
actually assisting in the bless- 
ing and the breaking, or as re- 
presented by the president of 
the feast, whilst they, in the 
case of the blessing, responded 
to it by the Hebrew “ Amen” 
(as must be implied in xiv. 16.). 
From the expressions used in 
Acts, 11. 46. (“ They,” « e. the 
believers generally, “ breaking 
bread”), and xx. 7. ( They 
met together to break bread”), 
it would seem that, at least, in 
the case of the bread, it was a 
joint action; and such is the 
Opinion even of the Roman 
Catholic commentator, Estius. 

** Communion” (xowwvia) is 
here alone used of the En- 
charist, and is the origin of the 
name as applied to it. The pre- 
dominant idea of the word in 
this place is that of union with 
Christ (as in i. 9.), in contrast, 
as it afterwards appears in verse 
20., to “union with demons.” 
But the especial allusion to 
the Eucharist, leads him to 
express this union in the 
stronger language, “ commu- 
nion of the blood... and of 
the body ... of Christ,” as 
suggested by the words of the 
original institution, which co- 
incided with the sentiment of 


entire identification, elsewhere 
expressed under the same forms 
of speech (as in John vi. 50 
—56.); and here of especial 
importance for the argument 
against the idol feasts. This 
general idea of communion 
with Christ, he does not here 
further explain; but there is 
& more precise sense attached 
to the word in this passage, 
which naturally unfolds itself 
from the expressions he has 
used. “You are one with 
Christ,” he would say, ‘ be- 
cause you are one with each 
other ;” and this too, is expressed 
in the Christian feast.” The 
thought is suggested to him: 
(1.) By the sense always 
latent in the word «xowwvia, 
not merely of a_ puarticipa- 
tion, but of a joint participa- 
tion; so that although it is 
capable of application to a 
single person, it almost always 
involves the notion of several. 
(2.) By the nature of the cere- 
mony itself. Having, for the 
reason above stated, begun 
with allusion to the cup, he 
procecds to the bread, or “ loaf” 
(such is the meaning of 
tov aptov), which, unlike the 
modern mode of celebration, 
seems to have been placed 
whole on the table, and then 
divided into its several por- 
tions; thus representing the 
idea so frequent in the Apo- 
stle’s writings, of the one 
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community, with various parts 
and functions, but united in 
their common Head. Jambli- 
chus(in his Life of Pythagoras, 
p- 18.) says that, * according 
to the barbarian custom in 
former times, all friends agreed 
together over one loaf” (a7 
Eva aptov ovviecav). (3.) By 
the use of the word “ Body” 
(capa) of Christ. This, in 
St. Paul’s language, never, or 
hardly ever, means His literal 
corporeal frame, but is always 
expressly declared to be that 
new body which is His by 
virtue of His union with His 
followers, namely, the whole 
Christian society. Compare 
vi. 15., xii. 12.; Eph. i. 23., ii. 
16., iv. 4. 16., v. 30.; Col. 1. 
24, When the literal body of 
Christ is spoken of, it is either 
ns cap£ or as alua. See espe- 
cially Col. i. 22. (év7@ o@part 
Tis TapKos avTod). 

The argument is as though 
he said, “In the cup you 
jointly partake of the blood of 
Christ, according to His words. 
But in the bread you jointly 
partake of the body of Christ 
by a still clearer argument. 
For what is the meaning of the 
one loaf with its several parts, 
except to set before us that 
one loaf and one body which 
we are collectively? (ot zroA~ 
ro, see xii. 12.) For this is 
the meaning of that solemn 
act in which we all (ot aavres), 


not one or two only, but the 
whole society, partake, not of 
separate fragments, but of the 
one complete loaf (2« Tod ios 
aprov). And this one body, 
which we thus prove ourselves 
to be by this act, is the body 
of Christ of which we partake 
in the Eucharist.” 

The idea is not the same 
as that which in later times 
has usually been attached to 
the act and words of the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, al- 
though it follows almost as a 
natural consequence from St. 
Paul’s invariable use of the 
words “ Body of Christ.” It 
has, however, found expres- 
sion in the double meaning 
of the word ‘ communion,” 
and in such Eucharistical ser- 
vices as the Second Prayer 
after the celebration of the 
Communion in the Church of 
England: ‘“* We most heartily 
thank Thee... for that Thou 
dost assure us thereby. .. that 
we are very members incorpo- 
rate in the mystical body of 
Thy Son, which is the blessed 
company of all faithful peo- 
ple.” Compare, for analogous 
expressions, Ignatius (ad Trall. 
8.): “Faith which is the flesh 
of the Lord, Love which is 
the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

18. The practice of the 
Israelites is introduced, not 
In antithesis to the pagan sa- 
crifices, but to impress upon 
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his readers, in a case more fa- 
miliar to them than ;Grecian 
customs, the necessary con- 
nexion of all sacrificial feasts 
with the worship to which 
they belonged. ‘ Israel after 
the flesh;” <z. e. the Jews lite- 
rally, as distinct from ‘“ the 
Israel of God,” Gal. vi. 16. 
This particular expression, as 
well as the general sense of 
the whole passage, is a strong 
instance of the disparaging 
tone in which the Apostle 
sometimes speaks of the Jewish 
nation and system, as if, in 
comparison with the Christian 
society, they were nearly on 
a level with the Gentile na- 
tions and pagan worship. Com- 
pare Gal. iv. 3. 8. 9., where 
the “bondage” and “ beggarly 
elements of the world” of 
which he speaks, may from the 
tone of the context be either 
Jewish or pagan. So here he 
speaks of their sacrifices as 
offered indeed to the true God, 
but still as something quite 
distinct from anything in the 
Christian Church, and much as 
we might now speak of the 
Samaritan sacrifice on Mount 
Gerizim at the present day. 
It should be observed, that 
the Jewish sacrifices of which 
he here speaks were not the 
sin-offerings (which were en- 
tirely consumed on the altar), 
but those called ‘“ peace-offer- 
ings” or “ thank-offerings.” 


For the practice of eating the 
remainder of sacrifices, see Lev. 
vill. 31.; Deut. xii. 18., xvi. 11. 
The somewhat harsh ex- 
pression “have communion 
with the altar,” seems to be 
substituted for what we 
should naturally have expected, 
‘with God;” partly in order 
to bring more vividly before 
them the connexion of the 
feasts with the altar from 
which they were taken, but 
chiefly because ‘‘ communion 
with God” was too high a 
thought to be brought ica 
to the level of the mere out- 
ward ceremonial of the fleshly 
Israel. For this substitution of 
words comp. vill. 2., ix. 27. 
19. 20. The suppressed con- 
clusion of the last verse would 
be, “ So you by partaking of the 
heathen feasts partake of their 
worship.” And this recalls the 
assertion in viii. 4. that the 
heathen divinities had no real 
existence. As though he said, 
‘¢ When I speak thus, do I con- 
tradict what I said before?” 
No; but what I say is this 
(dAXx' 6rv). As in vill. 4. he 
had said that whatever might 
be the notions of heathens, 
about their divinities, at any 
rate for Christians these divi- 
nities had no real existence; 
so here conversely, he says, 
that whatever might be the 
feelings of Christians about 
the false divinities, still to 
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the heathen they had a real 
existence. In neither case 
does he intend to express any 
belief of his own in their exist- 
ence or non-existence; but 
merely to assert the belief of 
the respective parties, Chris- 
tian and heathen, about them. 
The question remains, in 
what sense he conceived that 
they had a real existence for 
heathens. He answers in words 
from the L-X_X. version of Deut. 
xxxli. 17. 3vcav Satpovilots Kat 
ov Jeo, and it has been often 
arvued with much probability, 
that he meant hereby to assert 
that, although the particular 
divinities, as conceived under 
the names of Jupiter, Venus, 
&c. were mere fictions, yet 
there were real evil spirits who, 
under those names or in the 
general system of pagan poly- 
theism, beguiled them away 
from the true God. (So Ps. 
xevi. 8. (LXX.) savres ot 
Scot tov 2Ovav Satpova.) Such 
certainly was the gencral be- 
lief of the early Christians. 
But the strong declaration in 
viii. 4., reiterated here in verse 
19., of the utter non-exist- 
ence of the heathen divinities, 
renders it necessary tu reduce 
even this modified assertion of 
their existence, within the nar- 
rowest limits compatible with 
the meaning of the words. 
And for this it is enough 
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if we may understand him as 
saying that in the mind of the 
heathen sacrificers, whatever 
Christians might think, the 
sacrifices were really made to 
those whom the Old Testament 
called Sasuova. It is in fact 
a play on the word da:uonov : 
the heathen Greeks (as in Acts 
xvii. 18. the only passage 
where it is so used in Biblical 
Greek) employed it asa general 
word for “ Divinity,” and more 
especially for those heroes and 
inferior divinities, to whom 
alone (according to the belief 
of this later age), and not to 
the supreme rulers of the uni- 
verse, sacrifices as such were 
due. The writers of the New 
Testament and the LX X., on 
the other hand, always use it of 
‘¢ evil demons,” although never 
perhaps, dota speaking, for 
the author of evil who is 
called emphatically “Satan,” 
or the ‘‘devil.” And it is 
by a union of these two mean- 
ings that the sense of the 
passage is produced. ‘‘ The 
words of Deut. xxx. 17. 
truly describe their state, for 
even according to their own 
confession, although in a differ- 
ent sense, they sacrifice to 
demons.” It is interesting to 
remember that a similar pla 

on the same word, although 
for a totally different object, 
occurs in the Apology of So- 
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crates, where he defends him- 
self against the charge of 
atheism, on the ground that 
he believed in a demon (dacu6- 
viov); and that demons (darpo- 
via) being sons of gods (Jeay 
madés), he must therefore be 
acknowledged to believe in the 
gods themselves. 

There are here great varie- 
ties of reading; but none im- 
portant. Two cursive MSS. 
omit the first clause dru eidw- 
AoOuToy rr A. C'. omit the 
second Ore efSwAov tt. B.C. and 
I. K. respectively retain both 
clauses, but invert them. The 
only difference in the sense is 
that made, (1.) by D.E.F.G. 
Ort etdwACOuTOY éori TL; OY OTL 
elSwrov (or eidwroOuror, KE. G.) 
got tt, which must be “ Do I 
say that a sacrificial feast isany- 
thing? No, I do not say so.” 

‘It 18 apparently a correction, 
in order to render the Apo- 
stle’s meaning more clear. (2.) 
Ort tepoOuToy To aoTW 1) Eeidw- 
A6Ovrov th géotiv; Marcion in 
Epiphanius. This apparently 
wasan alteration made by Mar- 
clon, in order to place Jewish 
sacrifices (tgod0ura) on the same 
head as heathen (eidwrobura). 

21. He now turns to the 
practical conclusion that there 
is a real incompatibility be- 
tween Christianity and partak- 
ing in the sacrificial feasts as 
such. “ The cup of demons” is 
the bow] (or xpatnp) of liba- 


tion which was poured for that 
the beginning of a feast or of a 
sacrifice; hence to drink of the 
wine of libation was regarded 
by the Rabbis as a sign of 
apostasy (see Wetstein). ‘The 
table of demons” may either be 
the table for the meal follow- 
ing upon the sacrifice, or the 
more solemn banquets laid out, 
as in the Roman Iectisternia, 
on tables attached to the altars. 
(Macrob. Sat. ii. 11.) ‘ The 
table of the Lord,” as distinct 
from “the cup of the Lord” 
is the table on which the bread 
is placed. The use of the word 
agrees with the description of 
the actual ceremony in xi. 19— 
34.—the Lord’s Table being 
the natural accompaniment of 
the Lord’s Supper (xi. 20.). 
For the general argument of 
the incompatibility of such a 
union, see 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
The incompatibility is in this 
case probably heightened, and 
in part suggested, by the re- 
collection that one of Christ’s 
peculiar works was the casting 
out of demons; if so, it ia 
another of the many instances 
afforded by this Epistle of a 
familiarity with the substance 
of the Gospel narrative as 
at present possessed by us. 
The phrase tpdqela ro Sai- 
Hovie occurs in Isa, Ixy. 11. 
(LXX.) : 

22. 7) wapatnNovpev TOV KU- 
pov; * Or if we think we are 
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able to unite these discordant 
elements, are we prepared to 
challenge the Lord to anger? 
Surely we are not stronger 
than He?” The words are a 
continuation of the same quo- 
tationin Deut. xxxi. 17—21. 
as that from which the words 
of verse 19. are taken: «ai etde 
6 xUptos Kal enrwoe Kai eizrev, 
Aurtoi Tapetn waaay pe ar’ ov 
Jew, trapoEvvay pe éy Tots eida- 
Aots avt@v (comp. also Ba- 
ruch, iv. 7. 8.). There is the 
same play upon «upvos here, as 
upon dasoua in 19.  * Shall 
we provoke the jealous Lord, 
who has in the Law denounced 
idolatry, by mixing His cup 
and His table with that of 
devils.” 

For this identification of 
Christ with “the Lord” of the 
Old Testament, comp. verses 
4. and 9. 

The expression zrapafndov- 
ev is taken from the metaphor 
of marriage between God and 
his people, which pervades 
large portions of the Old Tes- 
tament especially Hosea and 
Ezekiel. The strength of the 
expression would almost seem 
to indicate that they had con- 
ceived the possibility of cele- 
brating the Eucharist at an 
idol feast. Compare xi. 29., 
where in speaking of a similar 
subject he alludes to the judg- 


ment of sickness and death 
provoked by it. 

23. The transition here is so 
abrupt that one would almost 
imagine the ensuing section 
to stand entirely by itself, 
merely as a practical summary 
of the whole question, espe- 
cially as the argument is taken 
up again from the original point 
of view which had been dropped 
since ix. 23. that of deference 
to others. But there are still 
some apparent allusions to 
the Eucharist in verses 26. 28. 
30. which furnish a thread 
of connexion, and the words 
‘all things are lawful for me,” 
are hardly more disconnected 
here than in vi. 12. where they 
had occurred before. In both 
cases, mn impassioned appeal 
of the Apostle, expressing the 
utter contrariety between the 
profession of Christians (here 
as expressed in the Eucharist, 
there as expressed in Baptism), 
and the practice of heathenism, 
is broken off by what seem 
to be the words of an objector, 
‘*all things are lawful,” which 
St. Paul immediately takes up, 
adopts as his own, and pro- 
ceeds to justify and moderate. 
The first qualification, ‘all 
things are not expedient,” is 
the same as in vi. 12. cupdeper 
here as in all the other pas- 
sages where it is used abso- 
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lutely, implies what is ex- 
pedient (not for ourselves, but) 
for others. See vi. 12., xii. 7.; 
Heb. xii. 10.; Acts xx. 20. 
The second “all things edify 
not” (otxodomet), is peculiar 
to this passage, and is used 
in reference to the argument 
already begun in viii. 2. “ This 
indifference about idol feasts 
does not really, as you suppuse, 
advance a man in Christian 
knowledge or holiness; it may 
tend only to retard him.” 
Comp. viii. 10. 

24. “Every man’s actions 
affect his neighbour’s welfare 
as well as his own.” 

25. Now follow the practi- 
cal rules. ‘First, the conces- 
sions to latitude. pdxeAXov, a 
Latin word, which Plutarch 
uses to explain the Greek word 
Kpewrrwdvv. It was also used 
by the Rabbis OID (maco- 
lin). yndéy avaxplvovres “ ask- 
ing no questions, whether the 
food is or is not the remains of 
victims.” 

dua tnv cuveldnow. “ Be- 
cause of the religious scruple 
which it may excite, whether 
in yourselves or in others.” 

26. ‘The earth is the Lord’s, 


and the fulness of it,” from 
Ps. xxiv. 1., was the common 
form of Jewish thanksgiving 
before the meal. See Wet- 
stein ad h. ].; and hence pro- 
bably it was the early Eucha- 
ristic blessing, and thus alluded 
to in this place, as if he said, 
‘ This, therefore, is not incon- 
sistent with the cup of blessing 
and the table of the Lord.” 

Tov Kuptov, used ambiguously 
for “ Christ,” and the Lord of 
the Old Testament, as in 22. 
TO WANnpwpa. 2. e. That which 
fills it.” For the general sense 
compare 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

27. The invitation supposed 
is to a private meal, not in the 
temple. For the transposition 
of t@v amriotwy comp. viii. 11., 
ix. 10., xv. 19. 

SéXere, “ are anxious to go.” 
This shows that the persons 
addressed are the enlightened 
party. 

28. tus. Not the host (who 
would not be again intro- 
duced in this way), but one 
of the guests, either a hea- 
then who wished to put the 
Christian to a test, ora Jew 
who wished to point out the 
danger. If the former, tepo- 
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Ourov (A. B. H.), as a neutral 
word is the more likely read- 
ing; if the latter, eiSwAcdurov 
(C.D. E. F.G. J. K.), as a 
contemptuous word. The for- 
mer is probably right. 

29. 30. This may be taken 
In two ways: (1.) “ By the 
religious scruple I mean, not 
that of the enlightened, but 
of the weak Christian” (and 
then throwing himself into the 
place of the enlightened guest) 
“For why is my liberty to 
run the risk of condemnation 
by another’s conscience? why 
should my innocent thanks- 
giving run the risk of misre- 
presentation?” The objection 
to this is the -forced meaning 
which it puts on «piverat, and 
Bracdnpotpar. (2.) It is bet- 
ter, therefore, to take the sim- 
pler meaning though more 
involved construction, which 
makes it a compressed dia- 
logue, like Rom. ii, 1—6. St. 
Paul says, “ By the religious 
scruple I mean, not that of 
the enlightened, but of the 
weak Christian.” To which 
the enlightened Christian an- 
swers, “ Why, what is this 
(va te yap)? What is the 
reason that my liberty is to be 
condemned by a scruple in 
which I have no concern? If 
T eat with a grateful thanks- 
giving, why am I to be exposed 


> ef 32. 


to calumny foramea! for which 
I give thanks?” To this St. 
Paul returns no direct answer, 
but turns it off abruptly with 
the general conclusion in verse 
31.: “If you give thanks to 
God for what you do, remem- 
ber that every act, even in 
eating and drinking, must be 
done to His glory, and if to 
his glory, then without offence 
to any.” The moral is thus 
the same as in Rom. xiv. 8., 
where after stating the indif- 
ference of days and of meats, 
he concludes, “ Whether there- 
fore we live or die, we are the 
Lord’s.” The form of the 
sentence is like the conclusion 
of the dialogue in Rom. iii 
1—8, where instead of answer- 
ing the objector, he abruptly, 
and as if still continuing the ob- 
Jector’s sentence, says, whose 
condemnation is just.” The 
abrupt introduction of the 
words of the opponent may 
perhaps -be explained by the 
supposition that he is quoting 
the words of the Corinthian 
letter, as in, vi. 12., vii. 1., 
vill. 1., x. 23., xi. 4. 

xpiveras “is brought under 
judgment,” with an allusion to 
avaxpivovtes In verses 25. 27. 
xdpits (“by grace”) evyapi- 
ore (“I give thanks ”) seem to 
refer to the Eucharistic bless- 
ing, as in 26. and to imply that 
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it accompanied the social meal, 
as, indeed, is confirmed by the 
command in ver. 31. illustrated 
by the parallel precept in Col. 
iil, 17.: ‘* Whatsoever ye do 
in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus 
giving thanks (evyapictobvtes) 
to God and the Father by 
Him.” 

Bracdnpovpat “ misrepre- 
sented.” Compare Rom. ii. 
24., 7d yap Svona Tod Jeod 
dv tas BAracdnusitac: and 
still more to the point, Rom. 
xiv. 16., uy Bracdnpsicbw 
ovv Upav To wyabov. 

31 ‘To the glory of God,” 
“so that God may receive 
praise (comp. vi. 20.; Matt. v. 
16.) from your acts being such 
as to cause no offence, either 
to Jews, as shrinking from the 
contamination of heathen sa- 
crifices ; or to Gentiles (comp. 
verse 28.), as watching for 
your acquiesence in their ido- 
latrous rites, in order to jus- 
tify themselves ; or to the cho- 
sen people of God, convened 
for their most solemn ordi- 
nance” (compare the same 


1 niprrat iver) be 
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expression in speaking of the 
Lord’s Supper, xi. 22.). The 
form of consecrating all human 
acts, and amongst others, our 
meals, to God, was already in 
use amongst the Jews, when, 
as now amongst Mussulmans, 
every act was performed “in 
the name of God.” The pecu- 
liarity of the Apostolic precept 
seems to be that he points out 
how every meal may in reality 
be eaten to the glory of God: 
namely, by consideration for 
the feelings of others. It 
thus resembles in some degree 
the saying of Epictetus, who 
on being asked how any one 
could eat so as to please God, 
answered, “‘ By eating justly, 
temperately, and thankfully.” 

32. apéoxw of itself has (like 
dpecxos) something of a bad 
sense. Comp. Gal. i. 10. 

TOV TOAAMY, not “many; ” 
but “ the many, the whole 
mass with whom he had to 
deal.” 

XI. 1. He here returns 
to his own example, as in ix. 
1—16., and to the example of 
Christ as in viii. 11. 
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PARAPHRASE xX. 15—xt. 1.— “ You must keep yourselves 
distinct from acts of idol worship, both for your own 
sake and for others. And the allusion just made to 
the Eucharist suggests an additional reason for doing 
so, such as will come home to the common sense of all, 
especially of you who pride yourselves on your wisdom. 
You know that when we join in blessing the cup, not of 
heathen libations, but of our sacred Christian meal, 
we join, as Christ Himself has taught us, in partaking 
of Eis blood; yet more, when we join in breaking the 
loaf, we join in partaking of His body; for the very 
meaning of that joint act 1s to express that we, the 
Christian society, are as truly one body, the body of 
Christ, as the various particles of bread are one 
compact loaf. Such is the closeness of communion 
with Christ, into which our Christian feasts bring us. 
It now remains, on the other hand, to point out how 
closely the sacrificial feasts of the heathens bring them 
into connexion with the objects of ther worship. It 1s 
involved in the very principle of sacrifice. Look at 
the Jewish sacrificial feasts, with which perhaps all 
Jewish converts are famiiar, and remember how en- 
tirely those feasts are identified with the altar, on 
which the victims are killed, and upon which their 
blood is sprinkled. However much the social elements 
may appear to prevail, yet the religious element lies 
at the basis of the feast. And so in the heathen sa- 
crifices, although the false divinities to whom they are 
offered, have for us no real existence; yet the very 
words which they use to designate those divinites, serve 
to identify their act of sacrifice with that which 1s 
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described in the Law as a sacrifice, not to God, but to 
demons. If then their libations be shed, and ther 
table be spread for demons, it 1s manifestly inconsistent 
with the sacred cup which you drink, the sacred meal 
of which you partake in the name of Him whose work 
on earth was to destroy and drive out demons, it 1s an 
insult to His majesty; and as we read in the same 
passage in the Law, which speaks of the heathen 
sacrifices, He will be roused to jealousy, and by visible 
judgments compel us to acknowledge His power. 

“ The conclusion, then, of the whole argument ts, that 
although in the highest sense, all these matters, as relating 
not to things inward but outward, are absolutely in- 
different, yet that indifference must always be subject to 
two qualifications : (1.) That the welfare of the whole 
Christian man must be attended to. (2.) That advance 
in Christian holiness must not be impeded, whether in 
ourselves or in others ; for in all things we must consider 
others rather than ourselves. 

“ The practical result therefore ts that, although you 
may eat of meat sold in the shambles, and accept in- 
vitations to feasts in the houses of heathens, without 
scruple; yet uf any one try to test your belief by remind- 
ing you that itis part of a sacrificial feast, then abstain. 
The thankful enjoyment of all God's gifts, which consti- 
tutes the essence of a Christian meal, ceases at once when 
at offends the religious scruples of others. In every meal, 
and in every act, we must so conduct ourselves as that 
praise and honour may return to God, which can only 
be by avoiding carefully everything which may ensnare 
either the Jewish or the Gentile portion of the community, 
or the Christian community itself as convened for its 
solemn meals in the presence of God. This is my own 
conduct, as I have already set it before you, and this is 
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what I entreat you to imitate in my acts of habitual 
self-denial, as I imitate the self-sacrifice of Christ 
Himself.” 


In the three foregoing Sections there are, in fact, two 
main subjects, one rising out of and above the other. 
First, the settlement of the question of the sacrificial 
feasts. Secondly, the gencral lesson of self-denial en- 
forced by the Apostle’s own example. 

(1.) Of these subjects, the first may be regarded as 
one branch of the more general question of “things 
indifferent,” discussed in Rom. xiv. 1—xv. 13. The 
peculiarity of this particular discussion on the sacrificial 
feasts, consists in its exhibition of the Apostle’s treat- 
ment of the difficulties which always arise when a purer 
religion comes into contact with false or imperfect 
forms of worship, which from long establishment have 
become so interwoven with social usages as to appear, 
in fact, inseparable. In the Apostolical age the chief 
point around which this controversy settled, was, as has 
been before observed, the sacrificial feasts. In Ter- 
tullian’s time, when the sphere of the collision had 
become more general, and when the earlier difficulty 
had been, to a great extent, laid to sleep, either by the 
authority of the Apostle or by the subsidence of the 
Jewish scruples on unclean meats, the question related 
rather to the attendance on public amusements, or the 
service in the Roman armies, and occasioned the two 
celebrated treatises “‘ De Spectaculis,” and “ De Corona 
Militis.” In a yet further stage, when this collision 
of Christianity with Paganism was not merely universal, 
but triumphant, the question of the lawfulness of atten- 
dance on pagan or semi-pagan rites, was exchanged for 


the question of the lawfulness of transplanting them 
P 2 
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into the Christian soil. And lastly, within the bosom 
of the Christian Church itself, there has always lingered 
an echo of the olden controversy, in the question whether 
amusements or practices which belong to heathen tines, 
or to the more secular course of the world, are of them- 
selves necessarily to be shunned as profane. 

The decision of the Apostle in regard to the abstract 
view of the case, is clear and positive. Whereas up 
to this time, not only Jewish doctors, but Christian 
Apostles, had deemed that Gentile converts should 
altogether abstain from a feast of meats offered to 
idols, St. Paul declares that, in itself, it contained no 
pollution ; that unless distinctly and expressly asserted 
to be a religious ceremony, it might be fairly treated 
as a social meal, to be celebrated with the usual forms 
of Christian devotion. The same principle had, indeed, 
been clearly involved in the precept and example of 
Gamaliel, who, when reproached with bathing in the 
baths of Ptolemais (Acre) in an apartment where there 
was a statue of Venus, replicd, “‘The bath was not 
made for the statue, but the statue for the bath.” But 
it was reserved for the Apostle to make this principle, 
not merely the rule of a philosophical school, but the 
law of the whole Christian world. In all the stages 
which have just been described as giving birth to si- 
milar questions, the leading spirits, the genius (if one 
may use thé expression) of Christendom, has followed, 
sometimes, perhaps, even with exaggerated freedom, 
in the wake of the Apostle’s decision. ‘Loca non 
contaminant, sed que fiunt in locis,” was the verdict with 
which even the fervent Tertullian closed the question 
about the entrance into temples and theatres. Gre- 
gory the Great advised Augustine of Canterbury not to 
destroy but to Christianize every heathen building 
‘and every heathen custom in Britain. John Wesley’s 
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well known saying, when he adapted profane tunes 
to sacred songs, is but an expression of the com- 
mon sense of Christendom. If Christianity gave the 
death-blow to the spectacles of the amphitheatre, 
it was not on account of their idolatrous rites, but 
of their cruelty. If the licentious and superstitious 
parts of the pagan ritual disappeared on the con- 
version of the Empire, the great mass of its usages 
has been retained wherever any Christian ceremonial 
of any extent has been maintained. If a few ar- 
dent spirits have been, in later times, eager in de- 
nouncing as profane all secular arts and amusements, 
they have failed in producing any deep impression on 
the bulk of the Christian community, which has always 
been wont, often it may be with injustice, to regard 
their efforts as the sallies of a sectarian and mistaken 
zeal. 

(2.) Such, in spite of the qualifications with which 
he guards it, is the abstract principle laid down by the 
Apostle, especially in viii. 8., x. 22. 25. 26. 27. But 
the true moral greatness of this passage consists, not in 
its denunciation of Christian liberty, but in its still more 
emphatic exhibition of Christian love. It 1s the strongest 
expression which the Apostolical writings contain, of the 
rare union of wide toleration with tender sympathy; | 
such as at once elevates characters above the mere 
mass cither of thinking or of feeling men; such as pre- 
sents, in the contemplation of the human mind, a sense 
of interest and beauty, analogous to that which is 
awakened in the physical world by a view containing 
the varied elements of mountain and lowland scenery. 
With the deepest conviction of the utter indifference 
of meats in themselves, and of the utter groundlessness 
of the scruples raised concerning them, the Apostle checks 
himself, in full view of the liberty which he forbore to 
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grasp, with the memorable sentiment, “I will not eat 
meat whilst the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend.” This is the expression of his self-denial in 
its first fervour of love. The second stage of his example 
discloses it, in its more general form, under the strictest 
control of forethought and sagacity, ‘I have become 
all things to all men, if by any means I might save 
some.” The third and last stage is summed up in the 
words, often since repeated by preachers and teachers as 
matter of course, but then uttered with all the freshness 
of real humility and awe, so unlike any hierarchical or 
philosophical pretensions, so strongly contrasted even 
with his own Apostolical greatness, that translators have 
tried to soften down the vehemence of the expression, 
“IT ‘bruise’ my body and bring it into slavery, lest 
when I have preached to others I myself should be 
‘proved unworthy.’ ” 

It is hardly to be expected that the later annals of 
the Christian world should exhibit copies of this heroic 
phase of the Apostle’s character, in any degree adequate 
to the original; none, perhaps, in which an equal ten- 
derness and pliancy have been exhibited in the pre- 
sence and in the pursuance of an equally unshackled 
freedom. Yet if any parallels are to be sought, it must 
not be dissembled that, with many obvious and essential 
differences in their general character, the most striking 
likenesses in this particular to the Apostolical model are 
to be found amongst the higher and better spirits of the 
famous “Society of Jesus.” In them, indeed, we look 
in vain for the Apostle’s devotion to truth and freedom, 
or his wide and comprehensive view, which saw at a 
glance what was essential and what was insignificant ; 
we see the clements of worldly organisation and worldly 
statecraft, which, in his teaching, were almost en- 
tirely absent; even the very same fervour of love and 
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self-denial, at a later age, must differ from what they 
were in their first youthful freshness in the first age of 
Christianity. Still it is to the lives of Ignatius Loyola 
and Francis Xavier that we ought to look, if we would 
wish in any degree to see translated visibly into flesh 
and blood, the self-denying versatility with which the 
Apostle, for no selfish object, but for the cause of Christ, 
“became all things to all men.” And then, remem- 
bering what he was, which they were not, recalling, 
if we will, the other great characters of the sixteenth 
century, which exhibit the freeness and breadth of 
Christianity, as well as its fervour and tenderness, we 
shall have the best stepping-stones to enable us to cross 
the river of ages which rolls between us and him. A 
mechanical copy of either him or them is impossible; 
but it is not unimportant to ask how much and how 
little of his example are still applicable; how far reck- 
less disregard of scruples is really inseparable from the 
one side of human character, or craft and submissive 
servility from the other. 
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(III.) WORSHIP AND ASSEMBLIES. 
XI. 2—XIV. 40. 


(1.) Disuse of Female Head-dress. 
XI. 2—15. 
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The opening words of this 
Section, which apply more or 
less to all that follows in xi. 
2—xiv. 40., imply that he still 
has before him some letter or 
statement of the Corinthian 
Church, as in vii. 1— xi. 1., from 
which he quotes and adopts 
their argument. “ You claim 
‘my praise for remembering 
me and keeping my commands, 
as I commanded you;’” to 
which he replies here, as in 
xi. 17., and xu. 2., that they 
have his praise, but with cer- 
tain grave exceptions, which 
he proceeds to specify. 

2. The words zrapédwxa, tra- 
padocers, asapplicd to the teach- 
ing of the Apostles, are used 
for the communication some- 
times of practical regulations, 
as here, 2 Thess. ili. 6., and 
Acts, xvi. 4.3; sometimes of 
facts, as in xi. 23., xv. 3.; 
sometimes of warnings, as in 
2 Thess. ii. 15. They cor- 
respond in classical Greek to 


maparyyédrAw, Tapayyeria. The 
verb is well expressed by the 
Latin ‘‘trado,” asin the phrase 
“docendo, narrando, ftrado.” 
From this was formed the bar- 
barous substantive “ traditio,” 
since incorporated into modern 
languages in the word “tradi- 
tion;” which, however, in its 
present sense, implies “ hand- 
ing down orally from genera- 
tion to generation,” a sense 
alien to passages like the pre- 
sent. Here the word is best 
expressed by “command” or 
“communication,” such “ com- 
mand” being sometimes oral, 
sometimes written (2 Thess. 11. 
15.), but always delivered, not 
“traditionally ” through many 
links, but direct from the teacher 
to the taught. 

3. The first exception of the 
Apostle relates to the aban- 
donment of the usual Grecian 
head-dress by the Corinthian 
women, when they met in the 
Christian assemblies. In order 
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to understand the stress laid by 
the Apostle on what would seem 
to us a matter of comparative 
insignificance, we must recall 
the importance attached in the 
ancient world to dress, as in- 
dicative of national customs or 
moral habits. In the early 
days of Greece, the longer or 
shorter garment which a man 
wore at once declared whether 
he belonged to the Ionian or 
Dorian race ; in other words, it 
was an index to the gods of his 
worship, the mode of his edu- 
cation, the moral and religious 
ideas which formed the basis of 
his character. And, although 
this was probably worn out 
before the first century of the 
Christian era, yet the language 
of the Roman satirists, espe- 
cially Juvenal, points to the 
moral importance of devia- 
tions, however slight, from the 
national costume. (See the 
notes of Ludovicus Capellus, 
on xi. 4.) 

Amongst the fashions of 
dress which admitted of no 
variation, was that which 
Greece (with the exception of 
Lacedemon) retained in com- 
mon with the Oriental nations 
generally, of women always 
appearing in public with their 
heads covered (not, indeed, 
with a veil, but) with the 
** peplum,” or shawl, which they 
they commonly wore on their 
shoulders, but on public oc- 


casions threw over their heads 
like a hood. The Theban 
veil (Diczarch. Descr. Gree. 
x.), and that at Tarsus (Dio 
Chrys. Orat. 1.), are described 
as covering the whole face 
except the eyes, as still in 
Mussulman countries. Great 
stress was laid by the later 
Jewish authorities on the 
veiling of the woman; and 
though they were unveiled in 
the synagogues, this was be- 
cause they were shut off from 
the men, and so in private.* 

This costume the Corinthian 
women had ventured to dis- 
use, not, as far as appears, 
altogether, but in the Christian 
assemblies, where, as one may 
suppose, they would urge that, 
all distinctions of sex being 
done away on the presence of 
Christ, it was unworthy the 
dignity of a Christian pro- 
phetess to wear the badge of 
seclusion, almost of servitude, 
which belonged to her only as 
a Grecian wife. 

It is possible, but hardly 
likely, that the practice of 
appearing unveiled in the 
Christian assemblies should 
have originated in an imitation 
of the Bacczhic or other rites, 
in which Greek women ap- 
peared unveiled in the tem- 
ples.t Had it been so, some 
more precise allusion would 
have been made. 

‘ But I would have you 


* See the Rabbis, quoted in Wetstein and Lightfoot, on xi. 5. 


{~ See Heydenreich on xi. 1. 
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know” (92rA@ 82 buds eidévat, 
Sérw buds ove ayvosiv) is the 
usual formula by which he 
prefaces an objection or a 
warning, viii. 1., x. 1., xii. 1. 
The abruptness of his entrance 
on this and on the following 
subjects would be softened, if 
we could suppose that he had 
received questions upon them 
from Corinth. He begins, not 
by attacking the practice itself, 
but the exaggerated feeling 
from which it proceeded. “ In- 
ternally and spiritually there is 
no longer any distinction of sex ; 
but viewed externally, there 
is a graduated scale in cre- 
ation, which no inward change 
can invert. Christ, the se- 
cond Adam in this new cre- 
ation, is to the whole human 
race, and to every member 
of it, as the head to the 
body. In like manner man, 
although one with the woman, 
Is yet as the head, with- 
out which her existence would 
be incomplete. And so (to 
go back to the example of 
Christ, and see this principle 
of subordination carried into 
the very highest sphere of all) 
God, although one with Christ, 
ig yet the Head from which 
He comes and to which He re- 
turns.” The argument springs 
from the relation, so often in- 
sisted upon, between Christ 
and the human race, the image 
being here more vividly brought 


out than in vi. 15., x. 16., by 
the representation of Christ, 
not only as the body, but as 
the Head. From this relation, 
to which alone the metaphor 
properly applies, he illustrates 
the relation of the man to the 
woman; being thereby en- 
abled to turn the metaphor into 
an argument directly bearing 
on the practical question; as 
though he said, “If the man 
is thus the head of the woman, 
then, in a religious sense, her 
head is not her own; it is the 
type or likeness of her hus- 
band.” The last words, ex- 
plaining the relation of Christ 
to God, result from the usual 
tendency of the Apostle to 
fill up the whole view of his 
readers with the subject of 
which he is speaking. See iu. 
23.; and, for the general truth 
conveyed in the expression, see 
xv. 27. For the illustration of 
the relation of husband and 
wife by the relation of Christ 
and man, see Eph. v. 23. 

In describing this truth, av- 
Opwrros would have been the 
natural word to use with re- 
ference to Christ, as in xv. 
45.; but for the sake of the 
contrast with woman, he has 
changed it to avnp. 

4, The practice of men pray- 
ing with covered heads is at- 
tacked, not because any such 


peculiar custom existed at 


Corinth, but for the sake of 
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illustrating the practice of the 
women. The Romans (see 
Servius ad /En. iii. 407.) and 
the Jews prayed with their 
heads veiled; and the Jews, 
like all Oriental nations, still, 
as is well known, express re- 
verence, by uncovering, not 
the head, but the feet, and 
add to the common covering 
of the hat or turban that of 
the veil or “tallith.” The 
pertinacity with which, in mo- 
dern synagogues, they keep 
their. heads covered, is partly 
derived from the practice of 
the Levites in the Temple, 
partly from the laws of Mai- 
monides for Jewsin Mahometan 
countries.* If, therefore, St. 
Paul alludes to any existing 
custom as a sanction for his 
position that men should pray 
uncovered, it must be that of 
the Greeks, who usually went 
bareheaded, not only (as is still 
the case in Greece) in common 
life, but in worship. See 
Macrob. Sat. i. 8., 111. 6.f The 
context implies that he is speak- 
ing only of public prayer and 
prophesying. See for the 
words, xiv. l. 14. 

kata Keparys Fywv, sc. Th. 
So Itather, vi. 12. (L-XX.): 
‘Fle dishonours his head.” 
Both the literal and the me- 
taphorical sense are included. 


* Capellus, on xi. 4. 


‘‘He dishonours his head by 
an unseemly effeminate prac- 
tice (see on verse 14.); and 
thereby Christ, who is his spi- 
ritual Head.” The head, as 
being the symbol of Christ, 
is treated with the same re- 
ligious reverence, as in vi. 19. 
the body, as being the temple 
of the Spirit. 

5. For the prophesying of 
women in the Christian 
Church, see Acts, ii. 18., xxi. 
9. 

axataxahum7T@ may be 
‘“‘ bareheaded,” or (as in 2 Cor. 
ili. 18., avaxexaduppévos) “un- 
veiled ;” probably the former, 
implying the absence, not of a 
veil for the face, but of a 
covering for the head. This 
agrees better with the use of 
the word in Plutarch, Quest. 
Rom. (where it is used simply 
as the equivalent of the La- 
tin “‘aperto capite”), with the 
comparison to the hair of the 
woman, with the stress laid on 
the head, and with the mention 
of the zrepyBoraoy in verse 
15. That word, in the only 
other passage where it occurs 
in the New Testament (Heb. i. 
12. from Ps. cii. 25.), and in 
all the passages in the L.XX. 
Version of the Old Testament, 
means, according to its deriva- 
tion, a mantle or covering 


Tt Grotius, on xi. 4. 
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wrapt round the body, like 
émriBoratov, which is used in- 
differently for a mantle, as in 
1 Sam. xxiv. 11.; Jud. iv. 18.; 
or for a kerchief on the head, 
Ezek. xiii. 18.; and soin Mark, 
xiv. 72., ériBarev exdare pro- 
bably signifies, “ He drew his 
mantle” (the Oriental hyke) 
‘over his head, and began to 
weep.” In this passage, there- 
fore, the Apostle would re- 
fer to the “ peplum,” which 
the Grecian women used or- 
dinarily as a shawl, but on 
public occasions as a hood also, 
especially at funerals and mar- 
riages; of which last an in- 
stance is given in a woodcut in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities (in voce Peplum, 
from Barto]. Admir. Ant. Rom. 
pl. 57.), representing the re- 
ception of the bride thus 
hooded, by her husband bare- 
headed, at the door of the nup- 
tial chamber, and thus exhi- 
biting, in a lively form, the 
contrast here intended. 

Here again, in the word 
‘‘ head” is contained the double 
allusion both to her own head, 
and her husband’s as repre- 
sented by it. The disgrace is 
illustrated by the comparison 
of the loss of the head-dress 


* Grotius and Wetstein on xi. 5. 


and Vestulis. 


to the loss of hair, which in 
Greece, as well as in Judzxa, 
was regarded as a special mark 
of infamy in a woman (see 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 838.), as 
being confined either to women 
of bad character (comp. Tac. 
Germ. 19.); or else to cases of 
mourning and vows (Plut. 
Quest. Rom. p. 82.), as 
amongst the Jewsand Romans 
(Deut. xxi. 12.; Virg. Mn. 
il. 35., xi. 65.; Plin. N. H. 
xvi. 85.). 

6. xeipac@az, “cropped or cut 
short.” £upac@a:, “ shaved.” 

7—9. is the resumption of 
the argument of verse 3., only 
that the relation to Christ is 
here dropped, and the rela- 
tion of man to God substituted 
for it as based on the early 
chapters of Genesis. ‘‘ He is 
created in the image of God, 
and therefore is the reflex 
of the glory of God, ‘being 
crowned with glory and ho- 
nour, and having therefore 
dominion over the works of 
God’ (Ps. viii. 5. 6.3; Gen. 1. 
26.); and he, therefore, ought 
to have nothing on a head 
which represents so Divine a 
majesty, nothing on a counte- 
nance, which reflects so Divine 
a glory.” (Compare for the 


Smith’s Classical Dictionary, Coma 
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last image, “But we with 
unveiled faces reflect the glory 
of the Lord, and are changed 
into the same zmage from 
glory to glory.” (2 Cor. ili. 
18.) “But the woman is a 
reflex of the glory not of God, 
but of man; he stands as it 
were between, and intercepts 
the glory of the Divine coun- 
tenance; so that, as all his 
outward manifestations have 
reference to God, so all hers 
have reference to man. Hence 
it is that we read in Gen. ii. 21., 
that the woman was ‘taken 
out of the side of man,’ and 
the reason of this («al yap) was 
‘that the woman was made to 
be an ‘help meet for man,’ 
when ‘it was not good that he 
should be alone.’” (Gen. ii. 
18.) The quotation from Gen. 
ii. 21., is thus a result of that 
from Gen. i. 18.3; and the 
quotation from Gen. i. 18., a 
reason for that from Gen. 1. 
21. It is one of the many 
arguments in Scripture, where 
the whole stress and attention 
is fixed on one word, and all 
the rest of the imagery is, as it 
were, left toshift foritself. Such 
is here the case with the word 
“ clory.” Taken strictly, the 
woman is as much the image of 
God as the man; and the words 
in Gen. 1. 26., are in the original 


addressed to male and female 
equally, under the common 
name of * Adam,” or “ man.” 
“God created man in His 
own image, male and female 
created he them” (see Gen. 1. 
27., and comp. Gen. v. 1. 2.), 
and it is only in the second 
account of the creation con- 
tained in Gen. ii. 4—iv. 26., 
that the distinction between 
the two is strongly drawn. 
But this was not to the pur- 
pose of the Apostle’s present 
argument, and he therefore 
puts out of sight the relation 
of woman to God, by omittin 
altogether in her case the wo 
“image,” and dwells only on 
her subordination to man, for 
the sake of which alone he had 
brought forward the contrast 
of the greatness of man. (It 
may be observed that, whereas 
in Genesis the general cha- 
racter of man under the He- 
brew name answering to dv- 
Oparros, is the only one brought 
forward, here it is merged in 
the word avyp, which only ex- 
presses his relation to the 
woman. See verse 3.) 

oun odelrsr=Opetrer ovK, 28 
in ov dnt. 

10. The general sense of this 
celebrated text, as gathered 
from the context, can be no- 
thing more or less than an 
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assertion of the subordination 
of the woman to the man. But 
in the difficulty of its several 
portions, happily of no practi- 
cal importance, it stands alone 
in the New Testament, unless 
perhaps we except Rev. xiii. 
18.; Gal. iii, 20, Each part 
has its own peculiar obscu- 
rity. 

(I.) * Power on her head,” 
(&fovc lay él ris xepadrijs). The 
numerous conjectural emen- 
dations are: (1.) éouBiay 
(a supposed Latinism for 
“ exuvis ”). 2.) &€£ovciay) 
(a supposed derivative of zé:s, 
‘‘a habit.” (3.) &odoa, “when 
she goes out.” (4.) & ovcias, 
“ according to her nature” (5.) 
&Eovoia, “the woman who is 
the glory of the man.” (6.) 
xavolav, “a broad-brimm d 
Macedonian hat.” Rejecting 
all these conjectures, the sim- 
plest explanation would be to 
suppose that éfovcla, is an 
unusual name for a “veil,” or 
‘“‘covering.” Various approxi- 
mations to such a sense have 
been discovered. In Latin 
there are two passages, one 
in Arculphus, a.pD. 700. (De 
Sanctis Loci) ; another in 


Paulus (Pand. Flor. iii. D.) 
the great jurisconsult, (a. D. 
200.), quoted in Columesius’ 
Observationes Sacre, p. 22., 
in which the word “imperium” 
occurs amongst an enumera- 
tion of female ornaments, and 
which may therefore (for there 
is no proof that it does) mean 
“a veil.” So also ‘“impera” 
and “impilia,” are used in 
Digest. 23, 10., 34,2. << Reg- 
num,” in like manner, is used 
for the imperial crown from the 
time of Constantine downwards 
(see Ducange in voce) In 
Hebrew PT (“radid”), Gen. 
xxiv. 65., xxxvili. 15., which in 
Isa. ili. 25.; Cant. v. 7., is used 
for a “veil,” is derived from the 
root Mm AN (*radah, ra- 
dad”) ‘to subdue,” although it 
must be observed that the idea 
from which “ the veil” is de- 
rived, is not necessarily that 
of “ power,” but of “drawing 
out as over a surface” (as in 
1 Kings, vi. 32.) In Greek 
the only instance ever ad- 
duced of such a use of the word 
é€ovcia, is the phrase 2£ouvciayv 
Tptx@paros in Callistratus (‘Ex- 
dpacets, p. 896.*), which, how- 


* In order to prevent a recurrence of this misquotation, it may be useful 


to give the passage at length. 


It occurs in a description of a statue of 


Narcissus: «ideg 0’ dy, ag tic dv 0 AiBog Tiy xXpony Kai dpparwy caracktiny 
Hppoke, nai we ioropiay towce nai aicOnoeg iveseixvuro mui 1a9n iunvue, kai rpog 


rpixwparog éf~ougiay nrodovPe, tic THY Tpixog KapANHY AvOpLEVOC. 


(p. 896.) 


Where the sense evidently is that the statue, amongst other resemblances 
to nature, followed exactly the form of the hair. Comp. ib. xiv. p. 907. 
6 «npdc xpog rd Tg Jadarrne vopizecOat piunua, wxpog aitijtg rijy iEovciay 
"EadAarrépevoc. The word is used doubtless in a peculiar sense; but what- 
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ever, even if it be the correct 
reading, is shown by the context 
not to bear in the least degree 
on the present passage. Some 
have supposed that éovo/ay 
(exusia) 1s merely a Grecised 
form of the Hebrew word 
MiOD (casuth), the M being 


changed according to the usage 
of Hebrew euphony into *, 80 
as to make it “ casun.” 

Such are the only instances 
which the learning of seven- 
teen centuries has been able to 
produce in illustration of the 
meaning of é£ovelay as a “veil.” 
It is, of course, still conceiv- 
able that it may have been a 
Cilician provincialism, of which 
no other example is extant, 
and the Latin and Hebrew 
analogies afford a slight proba- 
bility that some such form may 
have existed in Greck. Mean- 
while it must be treated as 
& mere conjecture, and there 
only remains the alternative of 
supposing that the Apostle 
uses the phrase to signify ‘the 
symbol of the man’s power 
over the woman, as expressed 
in the covering of the head.” 
It is true that, over and above 
the harshness of the expres- 
sion, there are several grave 
objections to this use of the 


word. éf£ovoia in these earlier 
Epistles (1 Cor. viii. 9., ix. 4. 
5, 12., x. 18.; 2 Cor. x. 8., 
xii. 10.; 2 Thess. iit 9.) does 
not mean “dominion,” but 
“right” or ‘ liberty.” The 
phrase commonly quoted to 
justify this use of the name 
of the thing signified (éyov- 
cay tpets BactXsias eri THs Ke- 
gadis, Diod. Sic. i. 47., * three 
kingdoms” for “threecrowns”), 
though natural where the power 
spoken of belongs to the 
person, would be unnatural 
when applied to the power ex- 
ercised over that person by 
some one else. Still, in de- 
fault of any better explanation 
it may be urged that 2fovcia 
in the Gospels and later Epi- 
stles is used constaftly for 
“authority,” or dominion,” 
that in one instance (é£ovc1- 
cOnocopat, vi. 12.) there is an 
indication of such a use in this 
Epistle, and that the fact of 
the veil or hood being used 
both by the Greeks and Orien- 
tals in marriage, would sug- 
gest the iden of its Bae 
symbol of the husband’s power, 
especially if the root of the 
Hebrew word (as above men- 
tioned) were present to Apo- 
stle’s mind.* So that the sense 


ever may be its signification, whether of “will,” or “nature,” or “ power” 
(like “vis,” in the phrase “hedere vis”), it has no reference to dress. 
Welcker in both cases conjectures ovdsiay, 

* For similar instances of the Apostle’s recurrence to the root of the 
Hebrew words which he Grecises, see 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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would then be: “Because of 
this subordinate relation, the 
woman ought to bear upon her 
head the mark of man’s domi- 
nion over her,” in allusion to 
Gen. iii. 16., ** He shall rule 
over thee,” Compare a simi- 
lar allusion in Gen. xx. 16., 
where in the LXX. tipy 
(whether in the sense of “ ho- 
nour” or “fine ”) is used to 
translate the Hebrew ppb, 


“ covering”); and for a some- 
what similar train of thought 
and expression in the Apostle 
himself, 1 Cor. xii. 22. 23. 
(II.) Thus far the sentence, 
though harsh, would be com- 
plete in itself. But in the next 
wordg, in addition to the reason 
for the covering taken from su- 
bordination to man, is intro- 
duced another reason, * On ac- 
count of the angels.” Here 
again all the conjectural emen- 
dations are to be rejected, as de- 
void of evidence, and absurd in 
themselves. As: (1.) dia ras 
a@yéXas, **on account of the 
crowds.” (2.) d:a Tous ayedal- 
ous, “on account of the men 
who crowded in.” (3.) 8:2 rovs 
avdpas, on account of the men.” 
(4.) da tous eyyedactds, “on 
account of the mockers.” (5.) dea 
Ths ayyedlas, “ throughout [ the 
whole of] her [divine] mes- 
sage.” (6.) dua tovs dydous, 
“on account of the mobs.” 
The most common interpreta- 
tion is, ‘Let the women be 
covered in the public assem- 
blics, because of the good an- 


gels who are present in them” 
(alluding to the angels supposed 
to be present in the Temple; 
Ps. cxxxviii. 1. LXX.), in 
whose presence she ought to be 
covered, as they also are cover- 
ed in the presence of God, from 
a feeling of reverential awe 
(Isa. vi. 2.); comp. Philo. de 
Amore. But although in later 
writers (Tert. de Or. c. 12.; 
Orig. c. Cels. v. 233.; Apost. 
Const. viii. 4.), there are allu- 
sions to such an especial pre- 
sence ofangelsat public worship, 
there is none such in the New 
Testament, beyond the general 
expression of their delight in 
anything good and holy (Luke 
xv. 10.; Matt. xviii. 10.); and 
it would, moreover, be introdu- 
cing an argument into the pas- 
sage wholly irrelevant to the 
context. The implied con- 
nexion indeed with the prece- 
ding verse by dia tov70, might 
be put aside, by supposing dua 


tovro to refer to da Tovs ayyé- 


Aous (comp. do in Rom. ii. 1.), 
so as to be “ For this new rea- 
son, namely because of the 
angels.” But not to speak of 
the violence of such an inver- 
sion, it would atill leave unex- 
plained the total want of con- 
tinuity with the succeeding 
verse and also with the words 
immediately preceding in this 
verse. It might be natural to 
say, ‘* Let a woman be veiled 
out of reverence to the angels;” 
but it seems too forced, even for 
the difficulties of this passage, 


Vv 
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to say, “Let a woman wear 
the szgn of subordination to her 
hushand, out of reverence to 
the angels.” The only justifi- 
cation for so peculiar a use of 
é€ovaia as has been given above, 
is to be found in the stress laid 
upon the subordination of the 
woman; whereas, according to 
this interpretation of da rovs 
aryyéXous, the whole emphasis 
would be removed from this 
idea to another. Other expla- 
nations, such as that it means 
‘‘on account of the bishops or 
rulers” (in allusion to the seven 
angels, in Rev. i. ii. i.), or 
‘on account.of the spies” sent 
in to watch the Christian as- 
semblics(see James, ii.5.; Heb. 
xi. 31.); or “on account of the 
angels or messengers of the es- 
pousals sent to see the bride 
before marriage” (Lightfoot 
ad h. 1.), are liable to the same 
objections; and _ besides, are 
based on meanings of the word, 
themselves extremely doubtful, 
and not to be adopted, except 
where the context itself pre- 
pares the way for them. Nor 
can 6a Tous ayyéXous be taken 
(as ITeydenreich) for an adjura- 
tion “by the angels,” which 
must have been v7 (as in xv. 
31.), or évereov (as in 1 Tim. 
v. 31.), or mpos with the geni- 
tive (as in classical Greek). 

It remains to give what, on 
the whole, though still beset 
with difficulty, seem3 most to 


meet the necds of the e. 
The Apostle had dwelt on the 


VOL. J. 


necessity of the subordination of 


the woman to man, as shown in 
all the passages in the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, where the rela- 
tion of the sexes is described, 
viz. Gen. i. 26., ii. 18. 23., 
ili. 16. It ig§%not impossible 
that the mention of these pas- 
sages may have carried on his 
thoughts to the next and only 
kindred passage in Gen. vi. 4., 
in which those relations are 
described as subverted by the 
union of the daughters of men 
with the sons of God, and to 
the belicf,- founded on those 
words, which represented the 
use of the veil or covering as 
necessary to ward off the 
glances of angelic eyes that 
had then proved so fatal. In 
this case the sense would be 
‘In this subordination of the 
woman to man, we find the rea- 
son of the custom, which, incon- 
sequence of the sin of the angels, 
enjoins that the woman ought 
not to part with the sign that 
she is subject, not to them but 
to her husband. The authority 
of the husband is, as it were, 
enthroned visibly upon her head, 
in token that she belongs to 
him alone, and that she owes 
no allegiance to any one be- 
sides, no, not even tu the angels 
who stand before the throne of 
God.” There would not, in 
this case, be any allusion to the 
evil spirits, any more than in 
the Greek text of Gen. vi. 4., 
where the same word, of ay- 
yeXor, is used for * the Sons of 
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God. That the Apostle should 
thus allude to the sin of the an- 
gels in Gen. vi. 4., 18 rendered 
probable by the undoubted re- 
ference to it in Jude, 6.; 2 Pet. 
ii. 4., where the context shows 
that the fall of the angels there 
spoken of is that which took 
lace, not before the creation 
but before the Deluge, not 
from pride but lust. For the 
more particular connexion of it 
with the subject of this Chap- 
ter, compare the curiousapocry- 
phal work called the Testament 
of the XII. Patriarchs; which 
speaks of the watchers (2yp7- 
yopot) before the Flood being 
attracted by the women adorn- 
ing their heads and faces; a 
practice which, it is said, they 
pursue because they have not 
authority (é€ovoiay) or power 
over man.* The sentiment of 
the passage is not easy to be 
understood, but is apparently 
founded on some train of 
thought like that of this verse. 
And for the belief that the veil 
or head-dress was regarded, 
either as a safeguard against 
the repetition of the angels’ sin, 
or a8 a commemoration of its 
first occurrence, see Tert. De 
Virg. vel. 7.; Propter Angelos 
scilicet quos legimus a Deo et 
celo excidisse propter concu- 
oe fornicatorum; Ady. 
arc. v. 8. 18.; Cor. Mil. 14.; 
Cult. Fam. 3.; Hab. Mil. 2. 
It was said by Rabbi Simeon, 
‘If a woman’s head (or hair) is 


uncovered, evil spirits come and 
sit upon it, and destroy every- 
thing in the house” (Wetstein 
ad h. 1.). Compare the story 
of Sara and Asmodeus, in 
the Book of Tobit (vi. 14. 
15.). The feeling of the East- 
ern world on the subject is 
well illustrated by the story 
related of Khadijah in the two 
most authentic biographies of 
Mahomet. It is thus given in 
Weil’s Mohamed der Prophet, 
p. 43.: “ Khadijah said to Mo- 
hamed after his first vision, ‘If 
the Angel appears, let me know.’ 


Gabriel again appeared, and he 


said to her, ‘I see him.’ She 
placed him first on her left, 
then on her right shoulder, and 
asked, ‘Scest thou him still?’ 
He answered, ‘ Yes.’ Then she 
said, ‘Turn, and lie on my bo- 
som.’ When he had so done, 
she asked again, ‘Seest thou 
him?’ He answered, ‘Yes.’ 
Then she took her veil from 
her head, and asked, ‘ Seest 
thou him still?’ This time he 
answered, ‘No.’ Then she said, 
‘By God, it is true, it is true it 
was an angel, and not a devil.’” 

On this story the Arabian 
biographer remarks :“ Khadijah 
knew from Waraka that a good 
angel must fly from before the 
face of an unveiled woman, 
whilst a devil would bear it 
well.” 

It is possible that, if the © 
words dia Tovs ayyéXous be so 
taken, the word é£ovolay might 


* Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V. T. i. 529. 
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be understood (not as the sign 
of the husband’s power over 
the woman, but in the sense 
most agreeable to the usage of 
the word itself) as the sign of 
the power or dignity of the 
woman over herself, protecting 
her from the intrusion of spirits, 
whether good or evil. In that 
case compare the use of 2£ouvcia 
in vii. 37. (é€ovoiav syeu Tepi 
tov idlov Jednparos). 

Whichever way, however, the 
first part of the verses be inter- 
preted, the explanation here 
given of the words “ becauee of 
the angels,” seems to be, the 
least improbable view of the 
passage. 

The only remaining, though 
perhaps the most important 
question connected with the 
text, is to ask why a train of 
argument, otherwise compara- 
tively simple, should be thus 
abruptly interrupted by allu- 
sions difficult in themselves, 
and rendered still more so by 
their conciseness. The most 
natural explanation seems to 
be that he was led by a train 
of association familiar to his 
readers, but lost to us. Such 
is the allusion in 2 Thess. 
i. 5—7. ‘Remember ye not, 
that, when I was yet with you, 
I told you these things? 
And now ye know what with- 
holdeth,” &c. Unless this be 
supposed, the passage must 


have been more difficult to 
them than to us; but we can 
easily imagine an argument in 
their letter, a conversation, a 
custom, to which he thus al- 
ludes in the midst of his own 
more serious reasoning. In that 
case, we may not only account 
for the introduction of the pas- 
sage itself, but for allusions 
which, though in themselves 
alien to the usual simplicity 
of the Apostle’s style, yet, as 
addressed merely to a_ local 
or transitory occasion, might 
well be couched in terms so 
obscure as to forbid in effect, 
if not in design, any certain 
or permanent inference from 
them for future ages. The 
difficulty of the text is, in fact, 
the safeguard against its mis- 
use. 

11. A qualification of verse 
9. ‘ Although there is this 
subordination, yet in their com- 
munion with Christ each is 
necessary to the other, and 
both are subordinate to God.” 
mrnv, “only.” dy cupip, as we 
should say “in Christianity.” 

12. Referring to the crea- 
tion of woman in Gen. ii. 22. 
and the birth of man. 

ée Seod. For the climax 
comp. 1 Cor. ii. 23. 

14. A short summary of the 
argument, as in x. 15—38. 
here, as there, appealing to 
their common sense. ‘“ Na- 
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ture” (7 guois), te. “the 
natural distinction of the long 
tresses of the woman.” 

Here, as in verses 4. and 7., 
the example of the man is 
brought forward only for the 
sake of the contrast. Strictly 
speaking, the natural argument 
does not apply so strongly here. 
But at the time the Apostle 
wrote, and according to the ge- 
neral instincts of civilisation, 
the long hair in a man was 
- regarded as a mark either of 
effeminacy or savage manners. 
Amongst the later Romans, 
especially since the year B.C. 
300, the long locks by which 


their ancestors were distin- 
guished were laid aside, and 
the explanation of “ casaries,” 
the hair of the male sex, from 
‘“cedo,” to cut, although 
etymologically false, is his- 
torically true. And Juvenal 
speaks of the gathering up of 
the thick tresses into a golden 
head-dress, as the last climax 
of effeminacy and profligacy 
(Reticulumque comis auratum 
ingentibus implet, Sat. ii. 96). 
In the East, men usually shave 
the whole head, leaving only 
one long lock. 

15. repuBoratov. * Mantle” 
or “hood.” See on verse 6. 
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PARAPHRASE XI. 2—15.—“TJ now come to the regulations 
on particular subjects, which I laid down, and which 
on the whole you have well observed ; but there are ex- 
ceptions which I shall proceed to notice. 

“First there is the disuse of the head-dress by the 
women, in their public prayers and prophesyings. The 
gradations and distinctions of nature are not destroyed 
by Christianity ; on the contrary, the order of the suc- 
cessive stages of life and being is more clearly revealed 
by the opening of new spheres above the range of this 
visible world. Christ is the ruling and controlling power, 
the universal prototype of every man, as the man is of 
the woman, and as God 1s of Christ Himself. Now, the 
best illustration of all these relations is that of the head 
to the body; for this reason, the human race, the 
Christian society, and every member of each, is repre- 
sented as part of Christ’s body; He being, as it were, the 
head from which they derive their intelligence, their 
dignity, ther life. The head, therefore, whether of 
male or female, 1s naturally invested with peculiar 
importance; and we cannot treat with indifference the 
customs which enjoin that when the man appears 
in public, and therefore in the public worship of God, 
his head, which represents his Divine Master, is not 
to be profaned by those artificial coverings or or- 
naments, invented by the effeminacy of later times. In 
like manner woman is to appear with her head, the 
symbol of her husband, not defrauded of that respect- 
ful covering which nature suggests by the long tresses 
which it has given her, and which general custom has 
confirmed by making a shaven head the mark of female 


infamy. Even in the primeval records of the human 
Qq 3 
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race, in those solemn passages which speak of the first 
institution of the relations of the sexes, you will see the 
grounds of this distinction. There we read that, whilst 
man represents the nature and the majesty of God, 
woman represents the majesty of her husband. It is 
from the uplifted open countenance, the “os sublime,” 
of man, that God 1s to receive glory; it is from the 
covered head and veiled face of woman, created from 
his side, and for his companionship, that man 7s to 
receive glory. Therefore it 1s that his authority is 
to be seen visibly resting on her head in the covering 
which shrouds her from the view of those angelic 
beings’ who, as we read in those same primeval records, 
were the first to break through the sacred relation of 
man and wife, the first to entice her from that sub- 
yection to which God had appointed her. It ts not, 
meant that in Christianity ether man or wife is inde- 
pendent of each other. Each by the very fact of their 
origin is dependent, one on the other, and both on God. 

“* But it needs no elaborate arguments to convince you 
of this, it 13 enough to appeal to the mere teaching of 
nature. ‘Think of the degraded effeminate appearance 
presented by a man with long tresses of hair. Think 
of the glory in which a woman seems to be enveloped 
with her long hair flowing round her, the very image 
of the folds of the hood or mantle which is thrown 
about her in tmitation of it.” 


Tue practical effect of this Section on the customs of 
Christendom, is well known. Whatever may have been 
its reception in the Church of Corinth, the reeommen- 
dation of the Apostle has been so strictly complied 
with in later times, that in contradistinction to the 
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practice which prevails in Jewish synagogues and 
Mussulman mosques, no man, with a few exceptions in 
the north of Europe’, would think of entering a Christian 
place of worship with his head covered ; no female, with 
hers bare. What was in the first instance laid down as a 
sanction of the Grecian peplum in Christian assemblies, 
and as a restraint on the first excitement of Christian 
converts, is now observed in countries to which the 
details of Greek society are wholly unknown, in which 
ebullitions of wild fanaticism are the last evil to be 
dreaded in Christian worship. It is instructive to 
Witness, even in trivial matters, so striking an instance 
of unconscious obedience to the incidental recommen- 
dation of one who then felt himself called upon to enforce 
it by a complicated and elaborate argument, which has 
in its turn afforded, by two obscure expressions (in 
verse 10.) an occasion for the diligence and ingenuity 
of scholar after scholar in the whole field of philological 
and antiquarian learning. 

But it is, perhaps, of more importance to ascertain 
the principles involved in the Apostle’s rule. These 
appear to be two: (1.) That Christianity does not 
directly affect the social relation of the sexes. That it 
has indirectly affected it, is indeed proved by the whole 
state of domestic society in modern Europe, in part, 
doubtless, owing to the infusion of Teutonic customs, 
but in part, and perhaps the greater part, owing to the 
gentleness and tenderness of the Christian character, as 
well as to the direct assertion of the spiritual equality of 
the sexes, not only in the Gospel narrative, but by the - 
Apostle himself in his declaration that “in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.”? But here, as 


1 As, for example, some Dutch congregations, who only uncover their 
heads during the Psalmody. See Ludovicus Capellus, on xi. 4. 
* Gal. iii, 28. 
Qa 4 
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in the case of slavery, it was of the highest im- 
portance to its ultimate success that the destined ame- 
lioration should take place by a gradual development of 
Christian principles, not by an abrupt and violent re- 
volution. To what excesses the alleged indifference to 
the distinction of sexes led in the 2nd 3rd and 4th 
centuries is well known; and it was, therefore, not 
without reason that in the first burst of excitement 
which accompanied the announcement of Christian free- 
dom, the Apostle should throw himself across its path, 
appeal to the earliest records of human society, the 
simplest instincts of natural taste and decency, and 
suppress the first outward mark of the exception 
claimed by Christian prophetesses from ordinary social 
customs. The choice or rejection of the colour of a 
flag has been known to turn the tide of human revolu- 
tions. The sanction or rejection of the Grecian head- 
dress may be considered as the triumph of Apostolical 
order over fanatical anarchy. 

(2.) And this brings us to the second point worthy of 
note in this advice ; namely, the solemn sanction given by © 
the Apostle to what might be thought merely a local or 
national fashion or costume. In this instance it resulted 
in a great measure from the importance then attached, 
and justly, to the outward manifestations of character 
in costume!; and the same may be said of the allusions 
to dress in other parts of the Epistles.? But it is also 
remarkable as showing how completely the Apostle 
identified himself with what was, as far as appears, a 
merely Grecian custom, belonging in part, indeed, to 
the Oriental world generally ; but in part, peculiar to 
the Greeks. Seeing that it was an ancient national 
practice, he felt that it ought as fully to receive the 


1 See the annotations on verses 3. 6. 14. 
2 See xii. 23.; 1 Tim. ii. 9.; 1 Pet. iii. 3.; James, ii. 2. 
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sanction of the Christian Church, and deserved to be 
invested with the same hallowed associations as if 
it had come down from Abraham or Moses. And 
if the thoughts with which he brings it into con- 
nexion seem almost too sacred for an occasion and 
subject comparatively so insignificant, we must re- 
member that the vivid consciousness of the presence 
of Christ in all things justified to him the outward ex- 
pression of that which to us can only exist inwardly 
and ideally. To one thoroughly penetrated with the 
religious and serious sense of natural objects, 


‘‘ The meanest flower can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
And in like manner, to one who lived in the intense 
conviction that on him lay the awful responsibility of 
bringing the whole world into communion with Christ, 
there was no custom so trivial,— the head-dress, the flow- 
ing tresses of the woman, the relation of husband and 
wife, the relation of the woman to society in general, — 
that did not recall to his mind their common relation 
to Christ and to God. 
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(2.) Disputes in the Public Assemblies, and especially at the 
Lords Supper. 


XI. 16—34. 
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16. 17. These verses may be 
referred, either to the preceding 
context, ‘If any man choose 
to be contentious about the head- 
dress, it is enough to say that 
neither the Apostles nor the 
Churches generally have such 
a custom” 2. e. of contention; 
or to the following, as the be- 
ginning of a new subject, viz. 
the disputes in the Corinthian 
assemblies. This last seems pre- 
ferable, as the word ¢:Aoverxla 
points rather to party strife, 
such as he had described in 
i. 12., and again alludes to in 
verse 18., and with this agrees 
the reading of todro 62 wapay- 
yéd\ko ovx errawov, A. B.C}. 
F. G., instead of srapayyéA- 
Awy ove strava, C*, D5, E.J.K. 
or Tapayyé\Aw ovK érawva, 
D'.: ‘This precept against 
discord I give, not praising you 
in this respect.” ov éraiov 
refers apparently to the words 
in verse 3, “I praise you gene- 
rally, but not for this.” 

ouvépyecOe refers to their 
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meetings generally. xpstacov 
and #acov (both probably pro- 
nounced at this time, as in 
Romaic, with the same sound 
of the Italian 7) are probably 
put in juxtaposition, for the 
sake of the play on the words. 
Comp. the repetition of zrapd 
In verse 23. 

18. It would seem from 
the words mpa@rov pév, as 
well as from the stress laid 
upon the divisions in verses 
16—19., that he had intended 
to speak at length of them 
here, but had been interrupted 
by his wish to proceed at once 
to the question of the Lord’s 
Supper, and either not resumed 
it at all, leaving it amongst the 
subjects reserved for future 
discussion in verse 34., or else 
resumed it in a different form 
in xii. 1. From the manner 
in which the subject is intro- 
duced as if for the first time, 
the “divisions” here spoken of 
can hardly be the same as 
those in i. 12., and the word 
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also seems inapplicable to the 
disputes in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, although 
he naturally passes from one 
to the other, as closely con- 
nected. 

pépos Tt. 2% e. (not merely 
‘in part,” but) “in great 
part.” See Thucyd. i. 23., vii. 
30. 

év éxxdnoia, “in public as- 
semblies;” the article omitted 
as in English ‘‘ when you 
meet in assembly,” i.e. “assem- 
bly-wise.” 

19. aipéces. The context 
shows that this is merely an 
aggravated form of oyicpara. 
“I believe that there are divi- 
sions amongst you; for there 
must even (xat) be factions, in 
order to test those who are 
really good, and who rise above 
them.” The word “party” 
expresses both the more neu- 
tral sense in which it is usu- 
ally employed (Acts, v. 17., 
xv. 5., xxiv. 5. 14., xxvii. 
22.), and the darker sense in 
which it occurs here, and in 
Gal. v. 20.; 2 Pet. ii. 1. Jus- 
tin Martyr (Dial. cum Tryph. 
35.) attributes to our Lord 
Himself the words éoovra: ox (- 
OuaTa Kai aipéoes. yap ex- 
presses the reason (not for the 
Apostle’s belief, but) for the 
fact itself. “ There are divi- 
sions, for it is a part of God’s 


> om. kal, 


providence that there must 
be.” Compare Matt. xviii. 7. 
‘‘ Offences must needs come.” 
20. In order to enter into 
the following passage, it is ne- 
cessary to form some concep- 
tion of the celebration of the 
Eucharist in the Apostolical 
Church. The earliest recorded 
instance of the practice may 
be taken as a type of the 
rest. ‘‘They continuing daily, 
with one accord in the Tem- 
ple (of Jerusalem), and break- 
ing bread from house to house 
(xA@vrés Te Kat olxov apToy), 
in gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God and hay- 
ing favour with all the 
ple.” Acts, 11.46. That this 
has reference to the Commu- 
nion is clear from the em- 
phatic expression of “ breaking 
bread,” repeated from verse 
42.: “They were attending 
on the Apostles’ teaching, fel- 
lowship, and breaking of bread, 
and prayers,” where the inser- 
tion of the expression between 
two directly religious acts, 
clearly indicates that it has 
a religious character itself, 
‘* Breaking bread” would be 
obviously insufficient to de- 
scribe a common meal; where- 
as, if we suppose it to have 
been the characteristic act of 
the Eucharistic Supper, and 
to have been in fact its 
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earliest name, we can un- 
derstand how it can be used, 
without any further explana- 
tion, to express the whole 
ordinance. Compare the re- 
currence of the words («Aa- 
osv aptov) at the opening of 
each of the four accounts of 
the institution, and “the bread 
which we break” (tov dprov dv 
KA@pev), in the indisputable 
allusion to it in x. 16. From 
this account, then, we gather 
two things: (1.) That it was 
an act of religious worship, as 
appears from its being coupled 
with direct acts of prayer and 
praise ; the expression of Chris- 
tian devotion in private, as the 
Temple service was the ex- 
pression of their gencral de- 
votion in public. (2.) That it 
was in some manner either 
directly connected with or a 
part of a common daily meal. 
The words “daily” («a0 
nptpav), ‘in their private 
houses” (xat’ oixov), “partook 
of their food ” (wereXapBavov 
Tis tpopys), conjointly taken, 
admit of noother interpretation. 

With these indications agree 
all the other passages which 
mention it. In Acts, xx. 7., we 
read that “the disciples came 
together at Troas, on the first 
day of the week to break 
bread.” Here again the men- 
tion of the first day of the 
week, compared with 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1., and the apparent allu- 
sion to the day of the Resur- 
rection, indicates something of 


a solemn and religious charac- 
ter in the meeting of the dis- 
ciples, whereas all the rest of 
the accompaniments are those 
of an ordinary parting meal ; 
the lateness of the hour, from 
evening to midnight and from 
midnight till the break of day; 
the long conversations (d0- 
Angas not having yet acquired 
its historical sense of ‘‘ preach- 
ing”); the taking of nou- 
rishment for his journey, which 
ig immediately connected with 
the mention of the Apostle’s 
parting meal (xAdoas aprov ral 
yevodpevos, where yevodamevos 
implies not merely “eaten,” 
but ‘ made a meal.” Compare 
Acta, x. 10.; Luke, xiv. 24.). 
More doubtful perhaps, but 
still in the same direction, even 
if it be not strictly an account 
of the Eucharist itself, is Acts, 
xxvil. 35., the narrative of 
which relates how that on 
board the ship, in the crisis of 
the storm, St. Paul “ took 
bread, and gave thanks to God: 
and when he had broken it, he 
began to eat. And then were 
they allof good cheer, and them- 
selves partook of the food.” 
That this was an ordinary meal 
Is obvious; and as a great pro- 
portion of the crew were hea- 
thens, it could not have been, 
in the same sense as in the two 
previous passages, regarded as 
a full celebration of the Eu- 
charist. But the exact copy 
of the words of the first insti- 
tution, contained in the open- 
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ing of the transaction, could 
hardly have occurred, without 
intending to imply that there 
was at least a pointed reference 
to it in the Apostle’s act. 

The only remaining allu- 
sions to the celebration of the 
Kucharist in the New Testa- 
ment, are those contained in 
this Epistle, which still con- 
firm the practice as we find it 
in the Acts, although the spe- 
cial occasions for mentioning it 
give a greater prominence to 
other features in its observ- 
ance. Thus, in x. 16—22., the 
designed contrast of it with 
the idol feasts leads the Apo- 
stle to lay especial stress on the 
idea and word of “ communion” 
(xowevia), which thus is for 
the first time introduced as its 
designation ; and for the same 
reason the cup, which in all the 
other places is either omitted 
altogether or mentioned subor- 
dinately, is for the sake of anti- 
thesis to the heathen libations 
brought forward prominently. 
Still the argument in x. 17. 
on which he chiefly rests, im- 
plies that the breaking of the 
bread, as in the Acts, was the 
most significant part of the 
ceremony ; it was through it 
that the partakers became, or 
intimated that they were, no 
less than ‘‘ the body of Christ.” 
In like manner the union-of 
the religious with the social 
element is also apparent, both 
in the comparison with the 
manna and the water in the 
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wilderness, which if used with 
a higher meaning, were yet in 
the first instance employed for 
common sustenance, and also 
with the idol feasts which, 
though connected with sacri- 
fices, were yet in themselves 
social banquets; and hence in 
both cases the expression used 
is (not “ the altar of demons,” 
the “altar of the Lord,” but) 
“the table of demons,” “ the 
table of the Lord.” So too, 
the phrases used to imply 
the celebration, ‘ blessing, ” 
*‘ thanksgiving ” (edAcyla, x. 
16.; evyapioTd, x. 30.), indi- 
cate the thankful offering of 
the heart. to God; and “the 
communion of the body and 
blood of Christ” (cowwvia, x. 
16.) implies a complete identi- 
fication with Christ—both of 
these, feelings essentially so- 
lemn and religious; whilst on 
the other hand, the plural ex- 
pressions and the general turn 
of the argument (x. 4. 16. 17. 
21.) imply that throughout the 
ceremony, not merely one or 
two individuals, or sclected 
portions of the community, 
but the whole community of 
Christians as such, with all 
their imperfections and errors, 
bore their part. And a com- 
parison of x. 21. with x. 30. 
would seem to indicate such a 
close connexion between the 
ideas of the religious and the 
social meal interwoven, that 
some even conceived it to 
be possible to celebrate the 
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‘*breaking of bread” in the 
act of partaking of a feast of 
sacrificial food, where heathens 
were present (x. 27.). 

Such was the institution of 
which the Apostle proceeds to 
speak in the passage now be- 
fore us, and which presents 
substantially the same image. 
It is a social meal, where the 
hungry looked forward to sa- 
tisfying their wants (xi. 34.), 
and where some indulged even 
to excess (xi. 21.) It is a 
supper, that is, not merely a 
morsel of bread and a drop of 
wine taken in the early morn- 
ing, or in the seclusion of an 
Eastern noon, but the regular 
substantial meal of the day; 
a supper (deczrvoy, xi. 20.) at 
the usual hour after the sun 
had set, and therefore in its 
time, as well as in its festive 
accompaniments, recalling “the 
night” (xi. 23.) of the original 
institution, and agreeing with 
the account of the parting 
meal at Troas, in Acts, xx. 7. 
Everything in outward form 
still continued as it was in the 
earliest recorded instance of 
its celebration, in Acts ii. 46. 
But the inward spirit of har- 
mony, which, at that time, made 
it the natural expression of 
the feelings of “‘ those who had 
all things in common” (Acts, 
ii, 45.), the exulting joy (dyaa- 
Adacts) the unoffending and un- 
offended simplicity (ageAorns), 
which would then have made 


disputes at such a moment 
impossible, had now begun to 
wax cold. So far as we 
can gather from the imperfect 
hints which are left to us, the 
sacred, meal, which in _ itself 
seemed the most fitting ex- 
pression of the whole Christian 
life, where all things, “ whether 
they ate or drank,” could be 
done “ to the glory of God,” 
seemed in danger of being 
swallowed up in the common 
worldly disputes of precedence 
orevenofrevelry. That it was 
disputes of this kind against 
which the Apostle here speaks 
seems clear, both from the 
context of the passage, “If 
any man seem to be conten- 
tious,” “I hear that there are 
divisions,” ‘ parties,” (xi. 16. 
18. 19.), and also from the spe- 
cific allusions to them in xi. 
21. 22. 33. But in what way 
they originated, or what form 
they took, is difficult to per- 
ceive clearly. The most pro- 
bable explanation seems to be, 
that, whether or not the meal 
here spoken of was connected 
with the later agapz, or “ love 
feasts,” it was (as might be in- 
ferred, from its connexion in 
Acts, 11, 46., with the com- 
munity of goods) intended to 
express in the strongest form 
the bond between the whole 
Christian society; and, there- 
fore, it would follow, that, 
as in a Greek dining-club * 
(Zpavos), it was often the prac- 


* See Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, i. 264. 
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tice for the richer members of 
the club to supply the wants 
of the poorer; so here the 
banquet, which was chiefly 
provided by the rich, was de- 
signed to be enjoyed by all 
equally and at the same time. 
But this was not observed; the 
same distinctions of rank in the 
Christian assemblies, against, 
which St. James protests (ii. 
1—4.) to his Jewish hearers, 
broke out on these occasions 
in the Gentile Church at 
Corinth; the richer members, 
following, probably, the ex- 
ample of the common Grecian 
clubs, seized upon the portion 
of the food which they had 
brought, before the poorer 
members could get hold of it 
(see xi. 22.), alleging, in their 
defence (xi. 30.), that they 
were hungry and could not 
wait; and the consequence was 
a scene of general disorder 
(xi. 21.), and a complete dis- 
ruption of the unity which the 
feast was intended to promote. 
The practice of the Grecian 
clubs was for each guest to 
eat that which he brought with 
him in his own basket (Athen. 
vill. 17. p. 365.). And the rule 
recommended by Socrates in 
order to prevent disorder (Xen. 
Mem. iii, 14. 1.) was, as 
here by St. Paul, that they 
should not begin to eat till the 
contents of each basket were 
placed in public on the table. 


It was to put down this 
practice that St. Paul here. 
brings forward more strongly, 
as it would seem, than had 
been before customary, the re- 
ligious, as distinguished from 
the social, character of the 
supper, and by recalling to 
their minds the solemnity of 
the original institution, im- 
presses upon them the danger 
they incurred by this desecra- 
tion of it. It was not merely 
that the order of the assembly 
was disturbed, but that the 
original institution (so empha- 
tically alluded to in x. 16— 
22.) of partaking in one and 
the same loaf, in one and the 
same cup, was rendered im- 
possible. ‘The practice men- 
tioned in Iren. Fragm. (Venice 
edition, vol. ii. p. 10.), of offer- 
ing part of the bread and wine 
as oblations, was probably a 
vestige of the original Chris- 
tian practice (here urged by 
the Apostle, in opposition to 
the Corinthian heathen prac- 
tice) of placing all the food 
that was brought on the com- 
mon public table, and then 
partaking of it.* 

20. él ro avTo = Gua, “at the 
same place and time.” Comp. 
Acts, i. 15., ii. 44., iii. 1. 

ovux got, K.T.r% In your 
meetings there is no such 
thing as eating the Lord’s Sup- 
per; for it is rather the case 
that each takes his own supper 


* See the remarks of Mr. Blakesley, in his ‘“‘ Prelectio Academica in 
Scholis Cantabrigiensibus habita,” 1849. 
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before another, as he eats; and 
the consequence is, that whilst 
one has not been able to par- 
take of the bread at all, another 
has even drunk the wine re- 
served for the end of the feast, 
almost to intoxication.” 
xuptaxov Setrvov. Although 
the epithet here is evidently 
used in contradistinction to 
tévov, the adjectival form, as in 
xuptaxt nyépa (Rev. i. 10.), in- 
dicates that it was already the 
fixed name of the institution. 
21. gv ro payeiv is “in the 
meal.” For its position at 
the end of the sentence, com- 
pare vili., 11. ix. 10., xv. 19. 
The phrase “ takes before 
another,” evidently implies 
that each man helped himself ; 
that there was nothing cor- 
responding to what in later 
times is called “an admini- 
stration of the supper.” . Com- 
pare the expressions “ we break 
the bread,” in x. 18. See also 
Tertullian, De Coron. Mil. 3., 
noticing the change in his own 
time. 
ds pév, t.e. “ the poor man.” 
ds Sé, te. “the rich man.” 
peOver. The use of this word 
in John ii. 10. show that it 
need not be always taken of 
intoxication; but this is its 
natural meaning in most pas- 
sages. Sce Matt. xxiv. 49.; 
Acts, ii. 15.; 1 Thess. v. 7. 
22. 23. un yap oixlas ovK 


> drawvéow. 


Eyere; ‘* Why surely ye are 
not without houses?” ris 
éxxAnalas Tov Jeov. t.e. The 
whole assembly which you thus 
divide and distract, and yet in 
which God dwells.” Comp. x. 
32., where the phrase is also 
used with regard to the public 
assemblage for the Eucharist. 
katavoyuvete, 7. e. “by making 
their poverty apparent.” rovs 
1» Byovras, “the poor.” Com- 
pare Luke, iii. 11. 

Tt eimw; “what am I to 
say?” alluding, as in verse 17., 
to verse 2., as if it was * How- 
ever much you think -your- 
selves deserving of praise for 
having kept my commands 
(vrapadocets), you have not 
done so; for my communication 
from the Lord, which I com- 
mended (rapédwxa) to you, 
was quite otherwise.” éya, in 
contradistinction to their prac- 
tice: “J, whatever you may 
have done or thought.” srapé- 
AaBov amo tov Kupiov. ‘The 
word zapa, rather than d7o, 
would have been most natural ; 
but d7ro may have been chosen 
here to avoid the triple repe- 
tition of wapd. That he does 
not mean that he derived his 
knowledge of the fact from 
immediate revelation, may be 
inferred from the use of the 
same words, mapé\aBov and 
mapéowKa, in xv. 4., where he 
is speaking of the death and 
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resurrection of Christ, and 
where he does not introduce the 
phrase azro xuplov. But the in- 
troduction of that phrase.“ from 
the Lord” may perhaps mean 
that he had confirmed to him by 
immediate revelation, what he 
already knew as a fact. 
23—27. It is necessary to 
pause for a moment, to consider 
the importance of the ensuing 
verses. They form probably the 
earliest record of the institution 
of the Eucharist, and they con- 
tain also the earliest recorded 
speech of our Lord. Twenty 
years, indeed, had elapsed since 
their utterance; but there can 
be no doubt that the Apostle 
regarded them as_ perfectly 
authentic; and however we 
explain the words “I received 
them from the Lord,” there 
still remains the external evi- 
dence on which they had been 
communicated to him, as well 
as the internal evidence to 
himself which he had from 
the further revelation to which 
he appeals. To explain them 
at any length, or to adjust 
their relation to the other 
three versions in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, would 
be to encroach on questions 
belonging only to the Gospel 
narrative; yet those who are 
familiar with these questions 
will observe: (1.) That their 
almost exact coincidence with 
the account in St. Luke is 


VOL. I. 


important, as confirming the 
tradition of the author of that 
Gospel being the same as the 
companion of St. Paul. (2.) 
That in this, the most ancient 
record of certainly one of the 
most important speeches of 
our Lord, it is possible to dis- 
cern elements of the discourses 
in St. John’s Gospel. John, vi. 
35—58.; xv. 1—6. (3.) That 
even in the four extant versions 
of this short passage, there are 
yet verbal variations of such 
an extent as to show incon- 
testably, that it was the sub- 
stance, rather than the exact 
words, which the Apostle and 
the Evangelists aimed at pro- 
ducing. (4.) That there is an 
appearance of fixed order, es- 
pecially in the opening words, 
0 Kuptos ‘Inoods év TH vuctl 9 
mapedioero, which indicates 
that it had already become a 
familiar formula. (5.) That 
it implies on the part of his 
hearers a tolerably complete 
acquaintance with the history 
of the Betrayal and Passion, 
as, indeed, the Apostle himself 
implies in the phrase 8 «al zra- 
pédw«a, and also in the previous 
allusions to the words of the 
institution, in x. 16. 

The word zrapediSero in the 
sense of “ betrayal” is curious, 
as following on zrapédwxa, in 
the sense of “ communicated; ” 
but its frequent occurrence in 
the Gospel narrative for the 
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Betrayal leaves no doubt that 
such is its sense here. Comp. 
the like variation of meaning 
in 2 Cor. il. 7. wapaxadecat, 
Tapaxar@, Rom. xii. 13. 14. 
Siwxovres.. . Sewxovtas. Pos- 
sibly the play of sound on 
the three compounds of mapa 
is intentional. The imperfect 
tense expresses *‘ the plot was 
preparing,” “was to be.” dprov, 
“a loaf.” See x. 17. 

24. To TOP TO Urép vpov 
(A.B. C 4 Krmpevov (C*%, D*. 
Si F.G. LK), Spumropevov 
(D.). Both ZS authority, 
and from its _abrupt simplicity, 
TO Uap voy is the probable 
reading. “ This is my body 
which is for you ;” varied, per- 
haps, from Luke, xxii. 22., be- 
cause of the Apostle’s strong 
sense of the ideal or spiritual 
nature of the Lord’s body. 
See x. 17. But it is possible 
that «Awpevoy may have been 
omitted in the MSS. from a 
fear lest it should contradict 
John, xix. 36., “A bone of 
him shall not be broken;” and 
that, for the same reason, Jpu7- 
Topevov (“bruised”) was sub- 
stituted in D. If it should be 
genuine, It is used in particular 
reference to the breaking of 
the bread, and hence the pre- 
sent tense. Comp. dy xraper, 
x.16., The word «rwpevos is, 
however, applied in Joseph. 
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B. J. ii. 12., to the breaking 
and distorting of the body by 
torture. 

Touro ‘rovetre. “* This do,” 
both as applied to the bread 
and the cup, must refer to the 
“ thanksgiving,” just described 
(evyapiotncas), “ Give thanks 
to God in remembrance of 
Me, in all your meals.” 

The exact similarity of the 
phrase, “ Likewise the cup 
after supper,” to Luke, xxii. 
20., is the more remarkable, 
at the words “after sup- 

” (meta 7O Semrvicat), al- 
though natural in this context 
as giving the order of events, 
rather interferes with it in the 
Gospel narrative, where the in- 
ference from the general de- 
scription would have been that 
the breaking of the bread as 
well as the blessing of the cup 
succeeded the supper, whereas 
the emphatic insertion of theee 
words between the two implies 
that the bread was blessed at 
the commencement, and the 
cup at the end of the supper. 
Probably in both cases the 
description is founded on a 
fixed formula which both the 
Apostle and Evangelists have 
retained without alteration. 
That the cup closed the meal 
agrees with the blessing of the 
cup after the Paschal feast, 
like a “ grace” at the end; as 
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the blessing of the bread had 
been like a “grace” at the be- 
ginning (see Mishna, Pesachim, 
cap. xX. 7.). 

“In my blood” (év 7@ éu¢ ai- 
part). This form, which is pecu- 
liar to this passage and Luke, 
xxii. 20., seems to mean: “ This 
cup is the new covenant signed 
or written in my blood,” with 
the double allusion to the liba- 
tions which accompanied every 
ancient treaty (hence the ve- 
ry word ovrovéal, “libations,” 
came to mean “treaty” or 
“truce”); and algo to the blood 
either of sacrifices, or, as in 
Arabian customs (Herod. iii. 
8.), of the parties contracting 
the treaty. Comp. Heb. ix. 18 
—20., where, however, the idea 
of a testament is introduced, 
which, properly speaking, does 
not belong to this passage. 
‘The new covenant,” as dis- 
tinct from the Mosaic. See Ex. 
xxiv. 8.: ‘* Behold the blood 
of the covenant, which the 
Lord hath made with you.” 

26. oodxis yap éav éoOlyrte, 
x.7.. This verse is, strictly 
speaking, not the words of our 
Lord, but of St. Paul. But 
the two are allowed to run into 
each other, so that it cannot 
exactly be defined where one 
ends and the other begins. 
Compare parallel instances in 
John, ili. 16—21., which is in 
like manner a continuation of 
our Lord’sspeech; and John, iii. 


>’ add rovro. 


31—36., of that of the Baptist. 
*‘Not only in the original 
feast, but at all your feasts.” 
These words are emphatically 
introduced, as the thought con- 
veyed in them is carried on 
to the next verse, in order to 
indicate the continuance and 
identity of the original meal 
with its subsequent celebra- 
tions. ‘ Not only on that one 
occasion, but on all future occa- 
sions.” There may also be the 
further object of showing that 
in the original institution the 
intention was that they should 
commemorate the Lord’s death, 
not only on stated occasions, 
but at all their meals, “‘ whenever 
they ate bread and drank wine.” 
(See p. 248., and note on xi. 20.) 

Two characteristics of the 
Eucharist are here given: (1.) 
katayyérrete. “ You preach,” 
or “announce,” according to 
the constant usage of the word 
(ii. 1., 1x. 14., Acts passim), as 
if he said, “The Lord’s Supper 
is a living sermon; an acted 
discourse.” It is the death of 
our Lord, which was chiefly 
intended to be commemorated, 
and hence the stress laid in 
ver. 23. on the Betrayal. (2.) It 
was intended to supply, by a 
visible memorial, the absence 
of the Lord, “ until He come,” 
the sense being brought out 
more strongly by the near ex- 
pectation of His return. Comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 29. Both points 
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are well expressed by Bengel: 
‘* Hee memoria est intima et 
Vividissima, ut est liberorum 
erga parentes, sponse vel con- 
jugis erga maritum, fratris 
erga fratrem, cum fide, amore, 
desiderio, spe, gaudio, obse- 
quio conjuncta, summam sta- 
tis Christiani complexa. Hac 
ratio viget a clausulé ultimi 
cum discipulis convivii usque 
ad adventum. Hoc mysterium 
duo tempora extrema conjun- 
git.” 

27. This is the conclusion : 
‘* Therefore he who partakes 
of this feast unworthily, is 

ilty of a sin against the 
body and blood of Christ.” As 
in x. 16., he had referred to 
the original words of Christ to 
show of what they partook; 


so here he refers to the same. 


words, to show against what 
they sinned. As in vi. 18. 
19., he had shown that sen- 
suality was a sin against the 
temple of the Spirit, and in 
vill. 12., that indifference to 
another’s welfare was a sin 
against Christ, so here he 
shows that to partake of the 
Christian meal in a manner 
unworthy of its meaning, was 
to have offended against the 
majesty of what Christ had 
Himeelf called His body and 
His blood. 

4 why, “or drink,” (B. C. 


“ aiparog rod xupiou. 
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D. E. F. G. I. K., Vulgate, 
Italic, and Syriac versions) is 
the true reading, ‘“ Whoever 
partakes of either part of the 
feast unworthily,” implying, 
like the words “‘after supper” 
in verse 25., that, in his con- 
ception of the supper, the 
bread and the cup were not, 
as now, inseparably united; 
but that the cup succeeded the 
bread after a long interval; and 
that therefore a profanation 
which might apply to one, 
would not of necessity apply 
to the other. Probably from 
the wish to accommodate the 
text to the change of custom, 
A. reads xai, and the English 
translators, either from this, or 
from a fear of countenancing 
the Roman Catholic practice 
of administering the bread 
without the cup, have unwar- 
rantably rendered 7, “ and.” 

Evoyos is usually followed 
by a dative; but in the New 
Testament more frequently, 
as here, by a genitive. It is 
used of the punishment in- 
curred by guilt (as in Matt. 
xxvi. 66.; Mark, xiv. 64.; 
Heb. ii. 15.), of the law in- 
fringed by guilt (James, ii. 
10.), and of the tribunal 
which awards the punishment 
(Matt. v. 21. 22.). The pre- 
sent case presents a mixture of 
the two last uses. 
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28. dvOpwrros, i. e. ExacTos, 
‘‘ every one,” like the Hebrew 


yin, or the German “ man.” - 


In this and the following verses, 
the phrases, Soxipdlerw éavror, 
Staxpivwy To copa, Siexpivopev 
éavrovs, appear to express the 
same act; whilst the conse- 
quences of the omission of this 
act are expressed by xpiya éo- 
Oier, and éxpwopeba. Sitaxpivw 
is used in this passage for the 
sake of the play upon x«pivw 
“to judge” (see verses 17. and 
23.); but in itself it never 
means ‘to judge” in the sense 
of * condemning,” but, as here, 
only in the sense of ‘‘dis- 
tinguishing” or “ discerning.” 
(Comp. xiv. 29., where it is 
used of the distinguishing of 
true from false prophets.) The 
sense, therefore, will be: ‘ Let 
every one examine the state 
of his heart and mind, «z. e. 
to see whether he is likely 
to be guilty of the profana- 


tion here condemned; for, if 


he does not so examine him- 
self, if he does not discern that 
the body of the Lord is in 
himself, and in the Christian 
society, and that it is as the 
body of the Lord, or as a mem- 
ber of that body that he par- 
takes of the bread, then heavy 
judgments will follow.” This 
is harsh; but not more so than 
other explanations, and it has 


» add rov xuplov. 


the advantage of giving a uni- 
form sense to Svaxpive through- 
out, and of agreeing with the 
Apostle’s final conclusion in 
verse 34. The identification of 
the * body of the Lord” with 
the believer himself, is based 
on the idea elsewhere noticed 
(x. 17.), that the body of Christ 
is now to be found in the 
human race, the Christian so- 
ciety, or its members severally ; _ 
and this is, in x. 17., stated 
expressly in regard to the 
Eucharist, as if St. Paul saw in 
our Lord’s words, “ This is my 
body ;” a declaration that the 
bread or loaf which He broke, 
was the symbol of that body 
which He should leave behind 
Him upon earth, in the societ 

of Christians. If this trut 

were recognised, then the Lord’s 
Supper would be properly cele- 
brated; but, if Christians re- 
garded themselves as having 
no connexion with their bre- 
thren, the Supper would be 
profaned and turned into a 
common meal. This meaning 
is strengthened by the true 
reading of A. B. C.', omitting 
tov xupiov, which is found in 
C.D. E. F. G. J. K. Had the 
Apostle meant to say that ‘ the 
body” spoken of was in any 
peculiar and special sense the 
actual body of Christ, he 
would not have left it thus 
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ambiguous. But by using the 
words, “ the body” (To capa), 
by itself, though he doubtless 
refers back to “the body of 
the Lord,” in verse 27., he 
leaves it open to his readers to 
apply it to themselves or to 
the whole society. And thus 
the translation, of the A‘thiopic 
Version, “If his soul be not 
pure,” though not an exact 
version of the words yu) dia- 
xpivov To o@pa, truly represents 
their spirit. 


30. In the sicknesses and’ 


deaths which prevailed at Co- 
rinth the Apostle calls upon 
the Corinthians to witness the 
judgments on their profana- 
tion of the Supper. It may be 
that these sicknesses were the 
direct consequences of the ex- 
cesses which seem implied in 
verses 22. and 34.; but in any 
case, there must have been 
some connexion not evident 
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to us, which would lead the 
Corinthians to recognise the 
truth of his remark. appworor, 
stronger than acOeveis. 

31. “If we had judged 
(Suexplvomev) ourselves, these 
judgments would not have 
fallen upon us from God (ov« 
dv éxpuvoueba).” 

32. xpivw is here repre= 
sented as a middle stage be- 
tween dvaxpivw and xataxpive. 
For the contrast of xpévw and 
Kataxpiv®, compare ypwpevos 
and Kataypwpuevot, vii. 30. 
Eyovres and xatéyovres, 2 Cor. 
vi. 10. For the general idea. 
compare v. 5.; 1 Tim. i. 20. 
Taptiwxa TH caTara, iva Tras- 
SevOaor ur) Bracdnusiv. 

33. édéyeoGe, t.e. “wait for 
the arrival of the poorer bre- 
thren,” as in xvi. 11. Com- 
pare verse 21. This is the 
practical conclusion of the 
whole subject. 
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PaRaPHRASE XI. 16—-34.—“ TI now proceed, in the second 
place, to condemn the party spirit and divisions which 
prevailin your public assemblies ; which must indeed be 
expected, because it 18 necessary that the good should be 
thereby tested ; but of this hereafter. One of the most 
fatal instances of these divisions is that between the rich 
and poor, which takes place at the meal where you 
celebrate the Last Supper of the Lord. You remember 
the account of its original institution as I commu- 
nicated it to you from Christ Himself ; you remember 
how He called the bread His body, and the cup the 
covenant sealed by His blood ; and how He spoke of it 
as continuing for a memorial of His death until His 
return. Every unworthy celebration of this meal, there- 
fore, is a sin against His body and blood. His body 
is in yourselves, tf you will but look for it there. To 
partake of it without this consciousness of solemn 
communion with Him and with each other, 1s to provoke 
those judgments of sickness and death which have in 
fact been so frequent amongst you. To judge ourselves 
is the only way of avoiding the judgment of the Lord, 
whose institution we else profane; as His judgment 
by these outward misfortunes ts the only way to save us 
from that heavier judgment which awatts the unbelieving 
world. Therefore, to sum up the matter practically, 
remember that in these feasts you must wait for each 
other; and those who come merely for the sake of 
eating and drinking, had better take their meals pri- 
vately at home.” 





Ir has been truly said, though with some exaggeration, 


that for many centuries the history of the Eucharist 
R 4 
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might be considered as a history of the Christian 
Church. And certainly this passage may be regarded 
as occupying in that history, whether in its narrower or 
larger sphere, a point of remarkable significance. On 
the one hand, we may take our stand upon it, and look 
back through its medium, on some of the institutions 
and feelings most peculiar to the first commencement 
of the Apostolic age. We see the most sacred ordinance 
of the Christian religion as it was celebrated by those 
in whose minds the earthly and the heavenly, the social 
and the religious aspect of life were indistinguishably 
blended. We see the banquet spread in the late even- 
ing, after the sun had set behind the western ridge 
of the hills of Achaia; we see the many torches’ 
blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of the 
upper room, where, as was their wont, the Christian 
community assembled; we see the couches laid and 
the walls hung’, after the manner of the East, as on the 
night of the betrayal; we sec® the sacred loaf repre- 
senting, in its compact unity, the harmony of the whole 
society ; we hear the blessing or thanksgiving on the 
cup ‘, responded to by the joint “ Amen,” such as even 
three centuries later is described as like a peal of 
thunder; we witness the complete realisation in out- 
ward form, of the Apostle’s words, suggested doubtless 
by the sight of the meal and the sacrament blended thus 
together, “ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.”> ‘ Whatsoever ye do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus 

r] 
giving thanks to God and the Father by Him.” & 


1 Napwaddec ieavai, Acts, xx. 8. * bripwov iorpwpivoy, Matt. xxvi. 

3 1 Cor. x. 17., xi. 29. 4x. 31. 5 Col. iii, 17. 

* Perhaps the nearest likeness now existing, to this union of social inter- 
course with religious worship, is to be found in the services of the Coptic 
Church. The Eucharist indecd is even more divested of its character of a 
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This is one side of the picture; but there is another 
side, which is exhibited here also, and which imparts to 
this passage its peculiar interest. Already the difficulties 
of bringing an ideal and an actual life together make 
themselves felt. What the falsehoods of Ananias and 
Sapphira were to the community of property at Jerusa- 
lem, that the excesses and disorders of the Corinthian 
Christians were to the primitive celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. The time was come, when the secular and the 
spiritual had to be disentangled one from the other; the 
“simplicity ” and ‘“ gladness” of the first Apostolical 
- communion was gradually to retire before the Aposto- 
lical rebuke. The question arose whether the majesty, 
the tenderness, the awe of the feast should be lost in a 
senseless orgy, and it is (humanly speaking) by means of 
this verdict of the Apostle against the Corinthian Church, 
that the form of the primitive practice was altered, in 
order to save the spirit of the original institution. 
It is of the more importance to remember the extent 
of the danger to which the celebration of the Eucharist 
was then exposed; because a great part of its sub- 
sequent history would seem to be a reaction, in part 
just, in part exaggerated, against the corruption which 
then threatened it; a reaction encouraged by the ex- 
treme severity with which that corruption is denounced 
by the Apostle, and which was itself called forth by 
the greatness of the crisis. This is the last mention 
of the administration of the Lord’s Supper, accord- 
ing to the ancient fashion; the “Supper” itself had 


supper, than in the Western Churches. But there is an air of primitive 
freedom, and of innocent enjoyment, blended with the prayers of the general 
‘service, which, bearing as it does the marks of long antiquity, conveyed to 
me, on the one occasion on which I witnessed the worship of the Copts in their 
cathedral at Cairo, a livelier image of the early Christian assemblies than 
anything else I ever saw. 
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ceased to be a supper, as early as the beginning of the 
first century, as we learn from the Epistles of the younger 
Pliny’; and was celebrated, if not very early in the morn- 
ing, at least before the night, although in some Egyptian 
cities the practice of partaking of it on the evenings of 
Saturday still continued in the fourth century.? The 
social meal was divided from it under the name of 
“ Agape,” or “ Love-feast,” but still continued to be 
celebrated within the walls of churches as late as the 
fifth century, after which it disappears, having been 
already condemned by councils on account of abuses 
similar to those here described at Corinth. Thus the 
Eucharist became more and more set apart as a dis- 
tinct sacred ordinance; it withdrew more and more 
from the possibility of the Corinthian desecration, 
till at last it was wrapt up in the awful mystery 
which has attached to it, in the highest degree, in the 
Churches of the East, but in some degree in the Churches 
of the West also, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
Beginning under the simple name of “the breaking 
of bread,” and known from this Epistle by the social 
and almost festive appellations of the “Communion,” 
and “the Lord’s Supper,”— it first receives in Pliny 
the name of “Sacramentum,” and in Justin Martyr 
that of “‘ Eucharistia ;” both, indeed, indicating ideas of 
strictly Apostolical origin, though more closely con- 
nected with the words, and less with the act, than would 
have been the case in the first Apostolical times; till 
in the days of Chrysostom it presents itself to us 
under the formidable name of the “ Dreadful Sacri- 
fice.” 

These two views of the Lord’s Supper have been thus 


1 x, 97. 4 Sozomen, A. E. vii. 19. 
> Bingham’s Antiquities, book xv. ch. 7. : 
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set forth in this place side by side; because, as has 
been said, they both to a certain extent appear together 
in this Chapter. A careful investigation of the passage 
will probably lead to the conclusion that as, on the one 
hand, the general view of the Apostolical practice, its 
simplicity, and its festivity, as implied in the Apostle’s 
arguments and in his designation of the ordinance, 
have been in later times too much underrated; so on 
the other hand, the severity of his denunciation against 
unworthy partakers has been too generally and too 
rigorously enforced ; because the particular object, and 
the particular need of his rebuke at that time, have 
not been clearly understood. The Holy Communion 
can never be again exactly what it was then; and 
therefore, although his words will always impart to the 
great ordinance of Christian worship a peculiar solem- 
nity, yet the real lesson which they convey relates now 
more directly to such general occasions as that out of 
which his warning grew, than to the ordinance itself. 
The joy and almost merriment of the first Christian 
converts after the day of Pentecost could not now be 
applied to the Eucharist as it was then, without fear 
of great profaneness and levity. But the record of it 
implies that with a serious and religious life generally 
there is nothing incompatible in the freest play of 
cheerful and innocent gaiety. In like manner, although 
we cannot without superstition imagine that the judg- 
ments which the Apostle denounced will fall on a 
desecration of the Communion different in all its cir- 
cumstances from that which occurred at Corinth, yet 
there may still be an irreverence towards sacred things, . 
a want of brotherly kindness, a dulness in discerning 
the presence of Christ, even in our common meals, 
which may make us fear “lest we eat and drink con- 
demnation to ourselves.” And in the Communion 
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itself the Apostle’s words are instructive as reminding 
us that ‘“‘the body of the Lord,” to which he looked 
was, as elsewhere in his writings, so here, the body 
which is represented by the whole Christian society. 
So the Apostle conceives it to be in all times and places, 
and not least in the institution especially intended to 
exhibit the unity and community of interests, feelings, 
and affections, to produce which is always described 
as one chief purpose of the Death of Christ, shown forth 
in the Lord’s Supper. 
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(3.) The Spiritual Gifts. 
XII. 1—XIV. 40. 


(a.) Unity and Variety of the Spiritual Gifts. 
XII. 1—30. 
xi. | [Tept 08 rev wveuparinwy, aderdol, ov Dérw vuas 


XII. One of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the Apostolical 
age was the possession of what 
are here called “spiritual gifts,” 
the signs that there was mo- 
ving to and fro in the Church 
a mighty rushing wind, a spi- 
rit of life, and freedom, and 
energy, which stirred the dry 
bones of the world, and made 
those who felt its influence 
conscious that they were alive, 
though all around was dead. 
Before this consciousness of 
a higher power than their 
own, the ordinary and natural 
faculties of the human mind 
seemed to retire, to make way 
for loftier aspirations, more 
immediate intimations of the 
Divine will, more visible mani- 
festations of the Divine power 
than liad ever before been ac- 
corded. Every believer, male 
or female, old or young, free or 
slave, found himself instinct 
with this new life, varying in 
degree, and according to the 
strenoth of his natural mind 
and character, but still suffi- 
ciently powerful to be a con- 
stant witness to him of the 
reality of the new faith which 
it had accompanied. It reeem- 
bled in some degree the inspi- 
rations of the Jewish Judges, 


Pesalmists, and Prophets; it 
may be illustrated by the ec- 
stasies and visions of prophets 
and dreamers in all religions ; 
but in its energy and univer- 
sality, it was peculiar to the 
Christian society of the Apo- 
stolical age. 

It may easily be conceived 
that this new life was liable to 
much confusion and excite- 
ment, especially in a society 
where the principle of moral 
stability was not developed 
commensurately with it. Such 
was, we know, the state of 
Corinth. They had, on the one 
hand, been “in everything en- 
riched by Christ, in all utter- 
ance, and in all knowledge,” 
‘‘coming behind in no gift” 
(i. 5. 6. 7.); but, on the other 
hand, the same contentious 
spirit which had turned the 
most sacred names into party 
watchwords, and profaned the 
celebration of the Sapper of the 
Lord, was ready to avail itself 
of the openings for vanity and 
ambition afforded by the dis- 
tinctions of the different gifts. 
Accordingly, various disorders 
arose; every one thought of 
himself, and no one of his neigh- 
bour’s good; and as a natural 
consequence, those gifts were 
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most highly honoured and co- 
veted, not which were most 
useful, but which were most as- 
tonishing. Amongst these the 
gift of tongues rose pre-emi- 
nent, as being in itself the most 
expressive of the new spiritual 
life; the very words, “spiritual 
gifts,” “spiritual man ” (arvevpa- 
Tixd, Xiv. 1.3 mvevpaTiros, XIV. 
37.),scem, in common parlance, 
to have been exclusively appro- 
priated to it; and the other gifts, 
especially that of prophecy, 
seem to have been despised, as 
hardly proceeding from the same 
Divine source. It is to combat 
this particular exemplification 
of the factious and disorderly 
spirit which he had noticed in 
xi. 16—19., that the Apostle 
proceeds to show: (a.) That 
all the gifts, which were be- 
stowed upon the Church, equal- 
ly proceeded from the Spirit 
(xii, 1—31.). (d.) That Love 
was to be their guide in all 
things, xii. 32—xiii. 13. (c.) 
That therefore the most useful 
were also the most exalted gifts 
(xiv. 1—25.). (d.) That or- 
der was to prevail throughout 
(xiv. 26— 40.). 

1. Tlept 88 rev arvevpatixov. 
The construction 1s the same as 
in vil. 1. 25., vii. 1. The word 
ig probably neuter, as in the 
parallel constructions of vii. 1., 
vill. 1., and as in the use of the 
word in ix. 11., xiv. 1. The 
sense is probably “spiritual 
gifts” generally, though witha 


THE CORINTHIANS. 
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particular allusion, as must be 
inferred from the use of it in 
xiv. 1. 37., to the “gift of 
tongues.” If it be neuter, it 
should be translated rather “the 
things of the Spirit,” than 
“the gifts of the Spirit,” as ra 
TvevpatTixa seems more natu- 
rally to stand alone, and the 
word yapiocpa is only found 
expressly joined with it once, 
Rom. i. 11. 

“IT would not have you ig- 
norant,” as in vill. 1., x. 1. 

2. 3. The stress in these two 
verses is laid on the last clause, 
and the argument would pro- 
bably be rendered clearer by a 
greater use of particles, as if it 
were wrote pév 20yn ire, . . vov 
5@ miotevovtes. “'’Avabena” wev 
“<I naovs” ovdsts...Aada@vAsyet, 
‘“Kuplos” 82 *"Inaots” ovéels 
Asyee ef py ey Trvevpare dyin. 

The argument is: * You 
maintain that the influence of 
the Spirit is confined to its 
most striking manifestations. 
But you know that, by the mere 
fact of your conversion, you 
passed from a state where all 
was dead and dumb, to a state 
of life and conscious speech; 
the contrast between these two 
states is so great, that you can- 
not but acknowledge that as, 
on the one hand, you cannot 
conceive any one under the in- 
fluence of the Spirit giving 
vent to any utterance against 
this new state; so, on the other 
hand, even the very first and 
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simplest utterance of that new 
state could have proceeded only 
from the Spirit.” 

2. ore, re, A.C.D.E.J.3 ore, 
B.F.G. There is no difference 
in the sense between the two. 
If dre is kept, the construction 
is a confusion between oldare 
ért and oldare ore. 

Two things are expressed 
by this verse: (1.) The dead 
silence of the state of hea- 
thenism, the “ idols ” or im- 
ages standing “dumb,” “ voice- 
less” (addwva), with neither 
mouths to speak, nor ears 
to hear, silent amongst their 
silent worshippers. This is 
contrasted with the music 
and speech of Christianity, 
“the sound as of a might 
rushing wind” (Acts i. 2.), 
“the voice of many waters,” 
which resounded through the 
whole Church in the universal 
diffusion of those gifts of which 
he was here especially speaking, 
prophesying, and, above all, 
of the gift of tongues. Com- 
pare the similar feeling ex- 
pressed in the ancient tradition, 
that at the birth of Christ, ‘the 
oracles were dumb.” (2.) The 
unconscious irrational state 
of heathenism, in which the 
worshippers were blindly hur- 
ried away as by some over- 
ruling power of fate, or evil 
spirit of divination, or priestly 
caste, without any will or rea- 
son of their own (a7rayouevor 


ws dy ayecGe), to worship at the 
shrines of these no less inani- 
mate idols. This 1s contrasted 
with the consciousness of an in- 
dwelling Spirit, moving in har- 
mony with their spirits, and 
controlled by a sense of order 
and wisdom. Possibly in these 
words there was the further in- 
tention of impressing upon them 
the superiority of the conscious, 
over the unconscious gifts of 
the Spirit. 

3. The connexion is doubt- 
ful; but seems to be, ‘ Such 
being the contrast of your 
former and your present state 
(80), I remind you (yop, 
compare xv. 1.), that as cer- 
tainly as no true prophet or 
speaker with tongues (éy mvev- 
part Jeod Nady, compare xiv. 
2.) can utter the words which 
renounce the ndme of Jesus, 
so the words by which we 
acknowledge His sovercignty, 
and thereby pass from heathen- 
ism to Christianity, simple 
as they sound, are gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, no less than those 
more remarkable gifts which 
usually claim to themselves the 
name.” The words ’Ava@ena 
"Incotds and xvpios ‘Inoods 
(according to the reading of 
A. B. C., which produces a 
much livelier sense), were pro- 
bably well known forms of 
speech: “Jesus is accursed,” 
‘‘ Jesus is the Lord,” the 
first for renouncing Christia- 
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nity, either before the Roman 
tribunal (compare ‘‘ maledicere 
Christo,” in Plin. Ep. x. 97.), 
or in the Jewish synagogue, 
probably the latter, if one may 
judge from the word “Anathe- 
ma;” the second for professing 
allegiance to Christ at bap- 
tism, as in the answer “ I be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God” (Acts, viii. 37.). 
‘‘ Tie commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the 
Lord.” ‘ They were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts, x. 48., xx. 5.). For 
a similar formula applied to at- 
test the presence or absence of 
the Spirit, compare 1 John, iv. 
2. 3., “Hereby know ye the 
Spirit of God: Every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God: 
and every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is not of God.” 

There does not appear to 
be any difference intended be- 
tween the “Spirit of God” 
and the “ Holy Spirit,” unless 
it be that the first is a more 
general expression, the latter 
confined to the Spirit as ani- 
mating the hearts of Chris- 
tians. 

4—6. The connexion is: 
‘If then every utterance of a 
Christian is inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, then we must 
allow the possibility a vast 
variety of gifts all proceed- 


ing from the same Spirit,— 
a vast variety of services all 
under the same Master, whose 
sovereignty was acknowledged 
by means of that Spirit,—a 
vast variety of effects proceed- 
ing from the same God, who 
acts by that Spirit.” 62 is 
not “but,” as in opposition 
to what has been said, but 
“now” as something said in 
addition. The first clause 
alone is essential, as depending 
directly on the previous asser- 
tion with regard to the Holy 
Spirit; the second is suggested 
by the words “Jesus is the 
Lord ;” the third, by the words 
“the Spirit of God.” But, 
although suggested in the first 
instance by the immediate con- 
text, the threefold division 
also refers to the distinction of 
the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, elsewhere cither ex- 
pressly or by implication so of- 
ten brought forward in the New 
Testament. The three parts 
of the sentence are respectively 
different phases of the same 
idea, “gifts, services, effects, 
the Spirit, the Lord, God.” 
The gifts are spoken of prima- 
rily as proceeding from the 
Spirit, because they are re- 
garded as its most direct mani- 
festations; what is sometimes 
called receiving ‘the gifts of 
the Spirit” is in other pas- 
sages called receiving “the 
Spirit.” (See Acts, x. 44. 45. 
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47.3; Gal. ili. 2. 5.; Acts, viii. 
17. 18.) Then, viewed as 
instruments in the hands of a 
higher power, the modes of 
their employment are consi- 
dered as services (Siaxovias) 
rendered to Christ the Lord 
and Master of all believers. 
Lastly, in their effects (évep- 
ynvara) on the world, they are 
considered as drawing all their 
efficiency from God, the cause 
of all power: the gift of the 
Spirit may exist, the work in 


which it 1s employed may be 


the service of Christ; but it is 
God alone who can enable it 
to produce its due effect. Comp. 
lil, 5.6. ‘Paul and Apollos 
are ministers (Sudxovor) they 
planted and watered ” with the 
gifts of the Spirit, “but God 
gave the increase.” 

7. * As the source of these 
gifts is the same, so also is the 
object: namely, the benefit of 
others.” As the previous sen- 
tence is inserted to repel the 
general assertion of an inequa- 
lity of gifts, so this is inserted 
to repel the disparagement of 
prophesying in particular. For 
this sense of ro oupdépov see 
x. 23. 

8—10. He now proceeds to 
give at length the proof of the 


VOL. I. 


6th and 7th verses, returning 
once more, in the 11th, to the 
same general conclusion, that 
the gifts, however various, had 
a common Divine source (yap is 
a reason, not for mpos To oup- 
dépov, but either for éxaor@, or 
for the whole of the previous 
sentiment). 

8. In the following enume- 
ration, there seem to be three 
divisions. The first includes 
wisdom and knowledge and 
faith. The second, physical 
miracles. The third, prophe- 
cy and divers tongues, each 
with its accompanying expla- 
nation. : 

Of these the first class in- 
cludes the highest of what 
were commonly called “gifts.” 
“Knowledge ” is spoken of as 
such ini.5.7. And 80, although 
less distinctly, “wisdom” in 
James, i. 5., Eph. i. 17., Col. 
i. 9., and “faith” in Luke, xvii. 
10., are described as sought and 
received from God, in a sense 
which is not found in speaking 
of “love,” “hope,” or other 
more general virtues. For the 
explanation of “ wisdom” and 
“knowledge,” see i. 5. If 
there be any distinction be- 
tween them here, it must be 
that “wisdom” (codia) ex- 
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® alte. > 3c xp. 
presses something more dis- 
cursive and argumentative, as 
in St. Paul; “knowledge ” 
(yveots) something more in- 
tuitive, as in St. John. 


«©The word,” or ‘ utterance”. 


(Aeyos) is added, to express 
that it was through their com- 
munication in teaching that 
these gifts became known. 
Comp. i. 5. 

9. The * faith” A Sreg of 
here, in xiii. 2., in Matt. xvii. 
10., and Luke, xvi. 10., is 
not distinct altogether from the 
faith elsewhere spoken of; but 
the same inohaken trust in 
God and Christ, which in the 
Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians is described as chang- 
ing the heart, is here described 
as expressing itself in preter- 
natural energy. 

As “ wisdom and knowledge ” 
are the basis of “ prophesying 
and divers tongues,” so faith is 
the basis of “ gifts of healing 
and miracles,” and hence the 
immediate transition to these. 
“Gifts of healings” (yap/- 
opata iapatrwv). The plural is 
used to express the healing of 
various disorders. That this 
was amongst the most common 
of the extraordinary gifts may 
be inferred both from its fre- 
quent mention in the Acts, 


* 82 after SAAy and érépy. 
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and also from James, v. 14.: “If 
any among you ig sick,” &c. 

10. “ Effects of miraculous 
powers ” (dvepynpata duvdjewv). 
The parallel in verse 28., where 
“ powers” (dudes) alone is 
used, shows that this, and not 
‘‘ effects,” is the emphatic 
word, duvdayes expresses not 
the miracles themselves, but 
the power or virtue residing 
in him who worked them, and 
évepynuata Suvduewv is there- 
fore the full expression for 
these powers displaying them- 
selves in action—as Adyos 
copias indicates wisdom dis- 
playing itself in utterance. 
There may be a possible allu- 
sion to particular kinds of mi- 
racles, but the expression itself 
18 general. 

For prophecy and the gift 
of tongues see xiv. 1. The 
discerning of spirits (i.e. the 
discrimination between those 
prophetical gifts which were 
true and those which were 
false) stands in the same rela- 
tion to prophecy, as the inter- 
pretation of tongues to the gift 
of tongues. 

11. He here again sums 
up their variety by reasserting 
their perfect unity. The word 
“works” (avepyet) is here ap- 
plied to the Spirit as it had in 
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verse 6. been applied to God ; 
the personal agency of the Spi- 
rit being here more strongly 
expressed than in verse 4., as 
is also implied in the words, 
“ashe wills” (ca0ws Sovrsrat), 
where the verb, although united 
to a neuter noun, implies that 
its subject is a person. 

12. The argument is con- 
firmed by the analogy of the spi- 
ritual to the natural body. Ac- 
cording to the metaphor so 
strongly brought forward in 
this Epistle, “ Christ” is here 
used for the Christian society, 
by which His body is repre- 
sented. See x. 17., xi. 29. 

The analogy of the variety 
and unity of the human body 
is one frequently used in Gen- 
tile writers, as in the cele- 
brated apologue of Menenius 
Agrippa, Liv. 11. 32.; in Se- 
neca de Ira, ii. 31.; and after- 
wards in Christian writers, as 
in Clem. Rom. I. Cor. 36. 37.; 
and in Butler’s Sermons on 
Human Nature.* It isa pe- 
culiarly Gentile idea, as may 
be seen by observing its total 
absence,even when most appro- 
priately called for in the Old 
Testament. Contrast especially 
Ps. cxxxiii. 1—3., where the 
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same duty is enforced by a 
metaphor wholly different: 
that of the priestly oil. 

13. This explains and gives 
the reason for the former ex- 
pression. “TI say, so is it with 
Christ; for by the one Spirit 
which we partake we were 
baptized into the one body 
of Christ.” “In one Spirit” 
(gv évi avevpar.) refers to 
the idea of “baptism by the 
Spirit,” ‘ plunged, enveloped 
in the rushing blast of the 
Divine breath.” ‘Into one 
body” refers to the formula, 
‘into the name of Christ.” 
Compare Matthew, xxviii. 19. 
‘*Whether Jews or Greeks,” 
&c. This can hardly be intro- 
duced as bearing on the imme- 
diate subject of discord about 
the gifts, but rather as being 
the kind of unity most promi- 
nently represented in baptism. 
Compare Galat. iii. 27, 28. 
“As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ. There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female, 
for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” Sy wrvedpa erotic Onpuev 
(‘* were all made to drink one 


* See Heydenreich and Wetstein ad h. 1. 
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Spirit”). 8 avedpa, B. C. D'. 
F.G._ eis 8y wv. D®. E.K. ets 
was probably inserted for the 
sake of the parallel with es 
odpa. J. reads épwricPnper 
for éroticOnmev, & Curious in- 
stance of the use of dwrtifw 
for Barrit in Ecclesiastical 
Greek, in which this variation 
originated. This is an amplifi- 
cation of the preceding ; mvei- 
pa rises above capa, as é7ro- 
ticOnpev above é8amrlcOnper. 
‘“We were made partakers, not 
only of the outward body, but 
of the inward life and Spirit 
which animates it (comp. Eph. 
iv. 4.: ‘There is one body and 
one Spirit”), we not only passed 
through the waters of baptism, 
but the Spirit by which we 
were baptized passed into us; 
we were penetrated by it 
through and through, even into 
our inmost spirits.” There is 
in eoticOnev the double 
sense of ‘* were watered,” 
which connects it with bap- 
tism, and “were given to 
drink,” which connects it with 
the idea of nourishment, and 
possibly, therefore, with the 
cup of the Lord’s Supper 
(comp. x. 3.). The same play 
on the word appears in iii. 6. 
where the phrase Apollos 
watered ” (érdticev) conveys 


the first of these meanings, and 
the phrase, “I fed you with 
milk” (yada tas erotica), 
conveys the second. 

14. In order to show that no 
one spiritual gift is of such im- 
portance as to absorb or super- 
sede the others, and to answer 
the argument of those who 
maintained that the gift of 
tongues was the only manifes- 
tation of the Spirit, the only 
sign of a “spiritual man,” be 
proceeds to enlarge on the ne- 
cessity of variety in the con- 
stituent parts of the human 
frame, and the acknowledged 
use of each (14—18.). 

xa yap gives the reason 
for 7ravres in the previous verse. 
“I say that we all received 
life and strength from one 
Spirit, for so also it is in the 
human body, which does not 
consist of one limb, but of 


many.” 


15. ov mapa Tobro ovK Zot. 
This may be taken either: (1.) 
as a question, in which case 
the second negative must be 
understood as strengthening 
the first ; or, (2.) as an asser- 
tion, in which case the sense 
will be, ‘It is not, therefore, 
no part of the body.” Tapa 
Touro, “on this account,” 
“along of this,” compare 
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Winer, Gr. § 53. Arnold on 
Thucyd. i. 141. 

18. viv 54. “But as it is (as 
the human frame is really con- 
stituted) there is not one pre- 
dominant sense or faculty, but 
many.” Kalas 70érnoe, 3. e. 
‘“notaccording to man’s fancies 
but God’s pleasure.” 

19. In the previous verses, 
14 — 18., he had set forth the 
variety of the human frame ; 
in these, apparently with a 
view to the confusion which 
arose out of the exaggerated 
estimate of one gift in the 
Corinthian church, he _ sets 
forth its unity. ov To capa ; 
‘‘ What would become of the 
organisation of the body as a 
whole?” 

20. viv 84. 
ag in verse 18. 

21. As a practical conse- 
quence of this joint variety 
and unity in the human body, 
he sets forth the mutual 
dependence of the different 
senses and limbs; again, evi- 
dently with the view of reprov- 
ing the contempt with which 
the more ordinary, though use- 
ful, gifts of teaching and pro- 
phesying were regarded by 


‘‘ But as it is,” 
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those endowed with the gift of 
tongues. 

22. ddAd qToANP pAddov. 
“¢ Nay much rather,” #. e. “ not 
only do the hand and foot stand 
in need of each other, but evets 
the feeblest and humblest parts 
of the body are by common 
consent invested with an arti- 
ficial dignity, as if to compen- 
sate for their natural insignifi- 
cence or unseemliness,” alluding 
to the almost universal instinct 
of fitness or of decency which 
has dictated, on the one hand, 
the proper use of ornaments; 
on the other hand, the neces- 
sity of clothing. 

The passage is remarkable 
as indicating the same strain 
of argument as forms the basis 
of xi, 2—14., appealing to the 
natural feelings of men on the 
subject of dress. 

Ta aoOeviatepa, aripdorepa, 
ioynmwova, are perhaps best 
left undefined, as the Apostle 
has himself left them; the 
words being apparently accu- 
mulated and varied designed- 
ly, so as to include all parts 
of the human frame, without 
more particularly specifying 
any. 
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imdpyew here seems to re- 
tain its classical sense, “to be 
in their own nature weak;” 
distinguished from eva: in 
verse 23., ‘to be by general 
consent unhonoured.” 

23. tuunymepiTiOewev. This 
insome degree illustrates xi. 10. 
The word wepitifeuev (comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 48.; Mark, xv. 
17.) evidently points to dress, 
and if so tiny may possibly 
have been suggested by the 
passage in Gen. xx. 16., where 
it is used by the L_XX. Ver- 
sion, for“ acovering tothe eyes.” 

The covering of the body, 
and the uncovering of the face, 
is probably one chief point of 
the contrast. 

24. 6 3éos ouvexépacer, 2.€. 
‘God through these natural 
instincts provided a compen- 
sation.” 

25. The particular expres- 
sions used here, cyiopa, pe- 
pyuvacw, macys, Sofdferat, 
ovyyaipe, “division,” “ care,” 
“suffering,” “glory,” “joy,” 
may all be taken for the physical 
and involuntary sympathy of 
the human frame, as Chrysos- 
tom explains cvyyaiper, “ The 
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mouth speaks, and the eyes 
laugh and sparkle.” But they 
also indicate that the Apostle’s 
mind was chiefly fixed on the 
moral application of these na- 
tural phenomena; and that in 
this application he has strayed 
beyond the limits of the par- 
ticular subject of the gifts 
into the contemplation of 
Christian unity generally, of 
which he had spoken in xi. 
16— 19. Compare verse 13. 
And it would seem as if the 
momentary fervour by which 
this passage is distinguished 
from the rest of the argument 
arises from the consciousness 
of his own intense sympathy, 
as already described in viii. 13. 
ix. 19 — 22., and as given 
almost in the same words in 
2 Cor. xi. 28. 29. “ That 
which cometh upon me daily, 
the care (1 uépruva) of all the 
Churches. Who is weak (tis 
ao@evet) and I am not weak? 
whois offended, and J burn not.” 

26. “ Glorified” (S0&aferaz). 
If this has any precise refer- 
ence to the parts of the body, 
it may be noticed as another 
illustration of the significance 
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(as in verse 22., xi. 2—14.) 
which the Apostle attaches to 
the ornaments (as crowns, &c.) 
to which it probably would 
allude. But the literal mean- 
ing is in this passage so nearly 
absorbed into the spiritual, that 
it is perhaps better not to look 
for any such specific allusion. 

27. wvpets 54 gore copa 
XptaToD Kal pérn ée spouse. 
The greater elevation of the 
previous passage had prepared 
the way for the transition 
from the statement of the 
analogy to its moral applica- 
tion, which is contained ac- 
cordingly in these words: 
“ But you, the Christian 
society, as distinct from the 
bodily organisation, of which 
I have just been speaking, 
you are, collectively speaking, 
the body of Christ; as indi- 
vidually, you are His limbs.” 
Compare vi. 15.: ‘* Know ye 
not that your bodies (7.e. your 
individual bodies) are members 
of Christ ?” In other passages, 
each individual seems to be 
spoken of as the body of Christ; 
sce xi. 3. 29. 

28—30. This states the ge- 
reral application; in the next 
words he proceeds to unfold it 
in detail: ods pav ero o Jeos 
éy Tn éxxdAnaoly (* God placed 
some in the Church”) corre- 
sponds exactly to viv 52 6 Jeos 
EOero Ta peAn, in xii 18.: 
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* As in the natural body He 
placed the various limbs, so 
‘in the Church’ (a 19 éx- 
xAnola, being used with espe- 
cial reference to the public 
meetings, comp. xi. 22.) He 
placed men endowed with 
different gifts.” It is evident 
from the context, and from the 
comparison with the parallel 
assage in Eph. iv. 11—16.: 
(1.) That he is speaking here, 
not of offices, but of gifts. 
(2.) That the gifts which 
he enumerates, were not en- 
joyed by two or three orders, 
who ministered to the rest of 
the Christian society, but to 
the whole of the Christian so- 
ciety, of which no one member 
had a monopoly of all the gifts, 
but every member had a share 
of some. ods pzév would natu- 
rally have required ods 62 in 
the next clause, but the form 
of eee is exchanged 
for mpatov, Sevrepov, tpiroy 
as gatas in is exnhiancea: for 
Brevra, @rera. &#0ero refers 
to the first foundation of the 
Church. This enumeration 
stands midway between that 
of the gifts in verses 8—10., 
and that in Eph. iv. 11., less 
abstract than the first, and 
(as might be expected from its 
priority in time) less concrete 
than the second. To a cer- 
tain extent the gifts of “know- 
ledge and wisdom,” correspond 
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to the offices of ‘ Apostles, 
prophets, and teachers,” as far 
as these last implied a partici- 
pation in the spiritual insight 
which those gifts conferred; 
but nothing can be argued se- 
curely from the order in which 
these words. are arranged 
in the respective passages. 
“ Apostles” are placed first, as 
the founders of the Church 
soon Eph, ii. 20., on “ the 
oundation of the apostles and 
prophets,” and Rev. xxi. 14., 
‘on the twelve foundations 
the names of the twelve apo- 
stles ”), and as endowed in the 
highest degree with spiritual 
gifts. Taken generally, the 
name expresses the character 
of those whio had either been 
immediately sent forth by 
Christ Himself, or who had 
been raised to a Jevel with the 
Twelve by direct revelations 
from Him. 

For the juxtaposition of 
“ prophets” with ‘ Apostles,” 
compare Eph. 1. 20.; iv. 11. 
For the word itself see ch. xiv. 

29. “Teachers” (d:dacxanor). 
These also are noticed in Eph. 
iv. 11.; Acts xii. 1. in the 
same order, and by implication 
in Rom. xii. 7. The name pro- 
bably is used here, as in the 
Gospels, for the translation of 
‘ Rabbi,” and expresses the 
function of regular teaching or 


expounding as distinct from 
the inspired and impassioned 
preaching of the ‘‘ prophets.” 
Of all these gifts it is the one 
which approaches most nearly 
to an established order of 


clergy. 

the rest of the gifts cor- 
respond very nearly to those 
in verses 9. 10., except that 
‘‘ prophecy ” is omitted here as 
having been already implied in 
the word “ prophets,” and that 
two are added here, which are 
there not expressly named 
“helps” (avTiAmpecs) and “go- 
vernments” (xuBepyncas). As 
both words are peculiar to this 
passage, it is difficult to arrive 
at any certain conclusion re- 
specting them. The first is 
most usually taken for ‘mini- 
strations,” such as those of the 
early deacons ; the second, for 
‘ governments” such as was 
afterwards exercised by “‘pres- 
byters,” and, if so the two 
words would conjointly corre- 
spond to what in Eph. iv. 11. 
are called “shepherds.” But 
against this 1s: (1.) The order of 
the words which, if they had 
this meaning, would more natu- 
rally be joined with “teachers,” 
than placed between “ gifts of 
healing,” and ‘divers tongues.” 
(2.) The plural form, which 
is much more appropriate to 
separate preternatural gifts, 
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than to such as rather resem- 
ble moral qualities. It would 
therefore seem that they desig- 
nate gifts like those mentioned 
in the analogous part of the 
enumeration in xii. 9. 10.; and 
if so, none are more likely 
than the two which are here 
omitted, viz., “interpretation of 
tongues” (épunvela ywoodv), 
and ‘ discernments of spirits” 
(Staxpicets mvevpatov). avti- 
Ampis as used in the L_XX. is 
not (like d:axovia) help minis- 
tered by an inferior to a supe- 
rior, but from a superior to 
an inferior. See Ps. lxxxix, 
18. (LXX.); Ecclus. xi. 12. 
li. 7.3; 3 Esdras, viii. 30.; and 
thus whilst inapplicable to 
the ministrations of the dea- 
con to the presbyter, would 
well express the various helps 
rendered by those who had 
the gift of interpretation, to 
the congregation at large, or 
to those who were vainly 


struggling to express them- 
selves intelligibly in their 
strange accents. «uPepvyjcss, 
which in the New Testament 
occurs only here, is in the 
LXX. always, used as the 
rendering of nidaann “¢ wise 
foresight,” &c., asin Prov. i. 5., 
xi. 14., xxiv. 6. So in the 
unpublished ‘ Glossesa on the 
Proverbs,” quoted by Schleu- 
sner, it is explained as ém- 
oTnUN THY TpaTrTopévwov, and 
in Hesychius (apparently in 
explanation of this very pas- 
sage), «uBspyjices are said 
to be mpovonrixal érlornpas 
xal dpovncas. This meaning 
would exactly accord with the 
“ discernments of spirits,” and 
thus the two enumerations 
would as nearly as ible 
coincide ; and we should then 
have words (otherwise want- 
ing) to which the Apostle may 
be supposed to refer in verse 
30., “ Do all interpret ?” 
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PARAPHRASE xiI. 1—30.—" With regard to the gifts of 
the Spirit, you must not confine your appreciation of 
them to any one class. If you compare your present 
state with the blind unconscious condition in which you 
were before your conversion, you must be aware that 
even the simple acknowledgment of Christas your Lord, 
which you made at your conversion, was an utterance 
of the Spirit of God; and you may therefore conceive 
that, however various are the gifts bestowed upon you, 
they all equally proceed from the breath of the Spirit ; 
even as the services which they enable you to perform 
are all wrought for the one Master whom you acknow- 
ledged at your conversion ; and as the effects which they 
produce are produced by the power of God from whom 
the Spirit comes. And as they all issue from the same 
source, so they have all the same end, namely, the 
benefit of others. This unity of origin and object is in 
no way contradicted by the variety of the gifts, moral, 
preternatural, or spiritual, and may be illustrated by 
the analogy between the framework of the human body 
and that of the body of Christ, which is the very form 
assumed by the Christian society in consequence of tts 
participation in these spiritual gifts. In the human 
body no one limb 1s allowed to separate itself from the 
rest, or absorb the rest into itself without self-de- 
struction ; so that, on the one hand, the independence of 
the separate senses is preserved, and on the other hand, 
the unity of the organisation as a whole; and: the 
consequence of this joint variety and unity is a mutual 
dependence of the several limbs and faculties upon each 
other, so that even the most insignificant and obscure 
have parts to perform, which the general consent of 
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mankind has delighted to honour and adorn. Now, 
what the several limbs are in the natural body, that the 
individuals who compose the Christian society are in the 
body of Christ. Every individual believer has some gift, 
but not the same. There are the Apostles, the messen- 
gers of Christ himself, the prophets with their inspired 
utterances, the teachers with their ordinary training and 
learning, the extraordinary powers inherent in some, 
the gifts of healing, the interpreters, the discerners of 
spirits, the speakers with tongues; these are all dtf- 
jerent from each other, and none need encroach on the 
others’ functions.” 


Tue historical value of this Chapter has been sufii- 
ciently set forth in the notes. It is the most detailed 
cotemporary record of the extraordinary powers which 
manifested themselves in the Christian society during 
the first century; and which, however they may be 
explained, confirm the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and illustrate’ that in the four Gospels, 
especially the statement in Mark, xvi. 17—20.: “ They 
went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word with signs follow- 
ing” that is ‘casting out devils, speaking with tongues, 
taking up serpents, drinking poison without hurt, and 
laying hands on the sick for their recovery. ‘ They 
resolve themselves into two classes: (1.) Those which 
relate to healing exactly correspond with the de- 
scription of the miracles of Peter and John’, and 
with the allusion in James, v. 14. 15.: “Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the elders of the church; 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 


' Acts, ili. 1~10., v. 12—16., ix. 88—42. 
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the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up.” (2.) The 
gifts of teaching which are here classed under the names 
of “prophets,” “teachers,” “knowledge,” “wisdom,” are 
implied rather than expressly claimed in the authority 
which the narrative of the Acts ascribes to the nume- 
rous speeches of the Apostles. But to gifts of this 
kind allusions are expressly made in the intimations 
in Matt. x. 20., John xvi. 13., of “the Spirit speak- 
ing in the disciples,” and “guiding them into all 
truth.” And to the same effect are the passages 
in Rom. xii. 6. 7. 8. “Having then gifts differing 
according to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of faith; . . . or he that teacheth, let him wait 
on teaching, or he that exhorteth, on exhortation.” 
Eph. iv. 7. 11.: ‘ Unto every one of us is given grace 

. He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets: 
and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; ” 
1 Pet. iv. 10. 11.: ‘As every man hath received the 
gift, even so minister the same one to another, .. . If 
any man speak, as the oracles of God.” The Apostle 
seems, to claim this gift for himself, both by implica- 
tion in all his Epistles, and expressly-in 1 Cor. vii. 40. : 
“TY think that I also (2. e. as well as others) have the 
Spirit of God.” Of the special gifts of prophesing, 
and of speaking with tongues, there will be another 
occasion to speak in considering the 14th chapter. It 
is in the highest development of these various forms of 
the gift of teaching that we find the only direct traces 
of what in modern language is called “inspiration ;” 
and although the limits of such a gift, and the persons 
in whom it existed, are never clearly defined, the de- 
scription of it 1s 1mportant, because, unlike the other 
gifts, its results can still be appreciated. We cannot 
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judge of the gifts of healing; their effects have long 
since passed away. But we can judge of the gift of 
teaching by the remains which it has left in the writings 
of the New Testament; and these remains incontestably 
prove that there was at that time given to men an ex- 
traordinary insight into truth, and an extraordinary 
power of communicating it. 

It is important to observe, that these multiplied 
allusions imply a state of things in the Apostolica] age, 
which has certainly not been seen since. On particular 
occasions, indeed, both in the first four centuries, and 
afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are ascribed by 
cotemporary writers to the influence or the relics of 
particular individuals; but there has been no occasion 
when they have been so emphatically ascribed to whole 
societies, so closely mixed up with the ordinary course 
of life. It is not maintained that every member of the 
Corinthian Church had all or the greater part of those 
gifts, but it certainly appears that every one had some 
gift; and this being the case, we are enabled to realise 
the total difference of the organisation of the Apo- 
stolical Church from any through which it has passed 
in its later stages. It was still in a state of fusion. 
Every part of the new society was instinct with a life 
of its own. The whole atmosphere which it breathed 
must have confirmed the belief in the importance and 
the novelty of the crisis. 

But yet more remarkable, both as a proof of the 
Divine power and wisdom which accompanied this 
whole manifestation, and also as affording a lesson 
to after times, is the manner in which the Apostle 
approaches the subject, and the inference which he 
draws from it. His object in enumerating these gifts 
is, not to enlarge on their importance, or to appeal to 
them as evidences of the Christian faith; it is to urge 
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upon his readers the necessity of co-operation for some 
useful purpose. Such a thought at such a moment 
is eminently characteristic of the soberness and calm- 
ness which pervade the Apostle’s writings, and affords 
a striking contrast to the fanatical feeling which regards 
all miracles as ends and not as means; and which de- 
spises, as alien and uncongenial, the ideas of co-opera- 
tion, subordination, and order. 

This chapter has a yet further interest. It 1s the 
introduction of a new idea into the Sacred Volume. 
It has been truly observed, that the great glory of the 
Mosaic covenant was, not so much the revelation of a 
truth before unknown, as the communication of that 
truth to a whole people; the first and only exception 
which the Eastern world presented to the spirit of 
caste and exclusion. But even in the chosen people 
this universal sympathy with each other, and with the 
common objects of the nation, can hardly be said to 
have been fulfilled as it was intended. 

The idea of a whole community swayed by a common 
feeling of interest and affection, was not Asiatic, but 
European. It was Greece, and not Judea, which 
first presented the sight of a wears or state, in which 
every citizen had his own political and social duties, 
and lived, not for himself, but for the State. It was 
a Roman fable, and not an Eastern parable, which 
gave to the world the image of a “ body politic,” in 
which the welfare of each member depended on the 
welfare of the rest. And it is precisely this thought 
which, whether in conscious or unconscious imitation, 
was suggested to the Apostle, by the sight of the mani- 
fold and various gifts of the Christian community. 

The image of the Christian Church, which the Apo- 
stle here exhibits, is that of a living society in which 
the various faculties of the various members were to 
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perform their several parts,—not an inert mass of mere 
learners and subjects, who were to be authoritatively 
taught and ruled by one small portion of its members. 
It is a Christianisation, not of the Levitical hierarchy, 
but of the republic of Plato. It has become in after 
times the basis, not of treatises on Church govern- 
ment, but of Butler’s Sermons on the general constitu- 
tion of human nature and of human society. The 
principle of co-operation, as generally acknowledged 
in the economical and physical well-being of man, 
was here to be applied to his moral and spiritual 
improvement. The peculiar element, which the Apo- 
stle blends with this general idea of social and mo- 
ral union is that which could only be given by the 
Christian faith. There would always be the fear lest 
an object so high and abstract as the promotion of 
man’s moral welfare, might seem indistinct and be lost 
in the distance. Something nearer and more personal 
was required to be mixed up with that which was 
indistinct from its very vastness. The direct object, 
therefore, of Christian co-operation, according to St. 
Paul, was to bring Christ into every part of common 
life, to make human society one living body, closely 
joined in communion with Christ. And lest this com- 
parison of the Church with the human body might in 
one respect lead to error, because there resides such a 
sovereignty in the brain or head, that in comparison 
of its great activity some of the other members may 
be called passive; therefore the functions of the head 
in the Christian Church are by the Apostle assigned 
exclusively to Christ himself.! 

This idea of the Christian community in the Apo- 


1 For this whole subject of the idea of the early Church and its relations 
to the institutions of later times I cannot forbear to refer to the instructive 
passages in Arnold’s Fragment on the Church, pp. 149. 150. 
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(b.) Love, the greatest of Gifts. 
XIT. 31—X III. 13, 
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The Apostle, in the pre- 
ceding verses, had pointed out 
the necessary varicty of the 
gifts; he had asked indignantly 
whether there was indeed any- 
thing in the actual state of 
God’s dispensations to warrant 
the attempt to subordinate all 
gifts to one; and then it would 
seem as if, after his manner, 
he suddenly paused. The fer- 
vour of his own rapid questions 
has, as it were, brought before 
him vividly the angry jea- 
lousy with which the Corin- 
thians grasped at one out of 
these many gifts, and that, 
though the most startling, the 
least useful. Already, in speak- 
ing of the factions, and of the 
scandals occasioned by the 
sacrificial feasts, he had seen 
how much they thought of 
themselves, and how little of 
others; and he now wishes to 
urge upon them that far above 
any other gift—far above even 
the gift of tongues, or the gift 
of knowledge, is the gift of 
Love, which would teach them 
that the true measure of the 
value of gifts was their prac- 
tical usefulness. 


On this connexion with the 
general argument, LBengel 
well remarks: ‘ Characterem 
amoris, quem Paulus Corin- 
thiis, et characterem sapicn- 
tie, quem Jacobus item iis, ad 
quos scripsit, cap. iii. 17., 
attemperavit, utiliter inter se 
conferas, adhibito loco, 1 Cor. 
viii. 1.” 

There is no word which 
exactly renders the significa- 
tion of ’Aya7rn. “Caritas” was 
diverted from its usual meaning 
by St. Jerome, to serve this pur- 
pose, evidently from a feeling 
that the Latin “amor” was 
not sufficiently spiritual. And 
from this word, in the slightly 
altered forms, have been de- 
rived the words by which its 
force has been usually ex- 
pressed in French, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and English. 
In itself, “ charity” would not 
be an unsuitable rendering. 
But the limitation of its mean- 
ing on the one hand, to mere 
almsgiving, or on the other 
hand, to mere toleration, has 
so much narrowed its sense, 
that the simpler term ‘“ Love,” 
though too general exactly 
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to meet the case, is now the 
‘best equivalent. It is used in 
the German Versions (Liebe), 
and was used in the older 
English Versions down to 
1582, as it is still used in all 
parts of the New Testament, 
except this Epistle, and two 
isolated passages in those of 
St. Peter and St. Jude (1 Pet. 
lv. 8.; Jude, 12.). 

31. Snrodre 52 ra yaplopata 
Ta peitova. It is as if he said, 
‘* The humblest gifts are not 
to be despised ; but still if you 
are to be envious of any, if 
you are to be desirous of ac- 
quiring any, desire not the 
worst, not the most useless, 
but the best; such as the gift 
of prophecy, which conduces 
to the good of others.” That 
such is the meaning appears 
from the parallel in xiv. 1. 
where ‘‘ rather that ye may 
prophesy” corresponds to “ the 
best gifts” here. That &A0odre 
must be taken in this am- 
biguous sense, is the natural 
inference from the use of the 
word in a bad senge in verse 4. 
(ov &prot). For a similar play 
on its good and bad senses see 
Gal. iv. 17., “ They zealously 
affect you ({pAodcr), but not 
well. ... But it is good to 
be zealously affected (&A0ov- 
o@at) always in a good thing.” 
For this qualification of the 


general sentiment which he 
had been expressing just be- 
fore, compare Matt., xxiii. 23. : 
‘‘ These ought you to have 
done, and not to leave the 
other undone.” : 

paddrov Kal inrepBornyv is to 
be taken with d50v. Compare 
Guaptwros Kal’ trepBonrnv. 
Rom. vii. 13. 

odov, * way of life.” Com- 
pare the use of 7 odce for 
‘“‘ Christianity,” in Acts, ix. 2., 
xix. 9. 23., xxiv. 14. 22. 

eter 1—3. meri is - cli- 
max in the passage throughout. 

Without Love the greatest 
gifts are worthless, even though 
they be: 

(1.) The gift of tongues. 

(2.) The gift of prophecy, 
and of knowledge, and of 
faith. 

(3.) The gift of zeal for man 
as shown in outward acts. 

And in each case, as will 
be seen, the conclusion corre- 
sponds to the expression used 
in the first part of the sen- 
tence. He speaks throughout 
in the first person, as in Rom. 
vii. 7—25., personifying, as it 
were, human nature 1n himeelf. 

The gift of tongues 1s men- 
tioned first, as it was againet 
the exaggerated estimate of 
this that he had chiefly to con- 
tend. The expression is hyper- 
bolical, like viii. 13., or Rom. ix. 
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3., but still based on a real feel- 
ing. ‘ Though the utterances 
of this gift included all that 
both worlds could express of 
great and glorions; yet with- 
out Love to harmonise them, 
they would be but jarring and 
unmeaning discord.” For the 
phrase “men and angels,” comp. 
iv. 9. ‘* Sounding brass” is a 
general name for musical in- 
struments (not a trumpet, for 
which he would .have used the 
word odAmiyé, as in xiv. 8.). 
arardtoy, “clanging.” In Ps. 
cl. 5., two different kinds of 
cymbal arespoken of, rendered 
by the LXX. xupBarors ev7- 
xots, and xupBaros dNaXay- 
pod, the well-tuned cymbal,” 
and * the loud cymbal.” The 
last is the one here alluded to. 
Apion the grammarian was 
called the “cymbalum mundi.” 
(Plin. Pref. Hist. Nat.) The 
force of the epithets depends 
on the unmeaning character of 
the sound of cymbals, com- 
pared with the significance of 
real music; compare xiv. 7., 
where the same contrast is 
implied between the gift of 
tongues and the gift of pro- 
phecy. 

It is said that Gothe always 
thought of this passage in read- 
ing the poems of Byron. 

He proceeds next to speak 


* oder, © Yoopl(co. 
of prophecy, as the gift of 
which he himself thought 
most highly, and which he 
wishes to contrast with that 
of tongues, as spoken of in the 
preceding verse. For its con- 
nexion, as here, with the gift of 
knowledge and with faith, see 
xii. 8. 9. 10.; and Rom. xii. 6. 
Tavra Ta puotipia. the 
whole range of Goi's secrets.” 
Comp. Rom. xi. 33. 34. wacap 
Thy yvoow. “all the know- 
ledge in the world.” (This 
is an inexact expression for 
sida Ta pvoTnpia Tavra Kal 
Eyw Tacav Thy yvactiv.) Wacav 
Thy wiotey. © all the faith in the 
world,” in the same sense as in 
xl. 9. ote pn peOioravat, 
‘so as to move mountains,” 
in allusion to our Lord’s say- 
ing in Matth. xvii. 10., xxi. 
22. The phrase, to ‘re- 
move mountains,” was com- 
mon amongst the Rabbis, for 
victory over difficulties, and 
hence the most distinguished 
teachers were called ‘“up- 
rooters of mountains.”* Com- 
pare the well-known story of 
Mahomet, where the removal 
of the mountain is put to him 
as the test of his miraculous 
power. There is an Eastern 
proverb, ‘“* Man may go to 
man, but not mountain to 


man.” Compare also the le- 


* See Heydenreich ad 1. ; Lightfoot ad Matt. xxi. 21. 
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gendsof similar miracles quoted 
in Estius of St. Gregory of 
Cesarea, and of St. Nonnosus. 

ovbdv cit. t. e. “ Though I 
seem to have control over the 
whole spiritual world, I am 
nothing.” 

From the gift of prophecy, 
with its accompanying graces, 
he proceeds to the outward ex- 
pressions of Love itself. 

Kav poulow Taya Ta vTap 
xovTd pov, according to the 
use of yYopicw, in Rom. xi. 
20., Isa. lviii. 14., Numb. xi 
18., may be taken in the 
general sense of ‘supplying 
food,” like worl{m governing 
a double accusative, so that 
here tov wrwyov must be un- 
derstood. But it may also 
be, according to the etymolo- 
gy, “If I divide all my goods 
into morsels.” Coleridge in 
a MS. note on this passage 
says: “The true and most 
significant sense is, ‘ Though I 
dole away in mouthfuls all 
my property or estates.’ Who 
that has witnessed the alms- 
giving in a Catholic monastery 
or the court of a Spanish or 
Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s 
palace, where immense reve- 
nues are syringed away in far- 
things to herds of beggars, but 
must feel the force of the Apo- 
stle’s half satirical yopicw ?” 

The Received Textand Lach- 
mann, in his second edition, on 
the authority of C.D.G. and 
the Latin MSS., read iva xav- 


Onowpat. Lachmann in his 
Jirst edition, on the authority of 
A. B., reads, iva xavynowpat. 
If the former reading, iva xav- 
O@nowpat be correct, there is. 
then an allusion to the three 
children in Daniel, iii. 28. | 
(vapéSwxay Ta owpata eis 
To wip), or to the martyrs 
in 2 Maccab. vii 5., the last 
allusion being illustrated by 
those in Heb. xi. 34. 35.; 
and the sense would then be 
that, as in the first clause he 
expresses services to men, 80 
here he expresses zeal for 
God. And the warning would 
apply to such spurious martyr- 
doms as took place from time 
to time in the early Church, 
not from conscience, but from 
ambition. Compare Cyprian’s 
Letters; Hieron. ad Gal. v. 
There is a story of Sapricius, 
a Christian of Antioch, who 
was condemned to death for 
his profession of Christianity, 
and yet on his way to exe- 
cution refused to forgive his 
enemy Nicephorus; and then, 
at the last moment, his faith gave 
way,and he recanted (sce Hey 
denreich ad 1.). Nor even 
without the case of Christian 
martyrs, were instances of such 
self-immolation inconccivable ; 
Calanus burnt himself before 
the army of Alexander, and 
Peregrinus, the Stoic philoso- 
pher did the same at the 
Olympic games, in the time of 
the Antonincs, and in the pre- 
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* See note. 


sence of Lucian, who describes 
it. But on the whole, the 
reading iva xavynowpar (that 
I may boast”), seems prefer- 
able. The construction, though 
harsh, is less so than that of 
tva xavOnompa (“that I may 
burn”), and is borne out by 
2 Cor. xi. 16.: ws adpova Sé- 
EacOé pe, iva nay puxpdv te 
Kkavynowpat, and the sense 
(though obscure, and hence 
probably the cause of the cor- 
rection of the text), when made 
out, agrees better with the con- 
text. It would scem to be still a 
continuation of the instances 
of self-denying beneficence: 
‘Though I sacrifice not only 
my property but my _ bodily 
ease and comfort.” In that 
case mapadovvat TO o@pa cor- 
responds, without being abso- 
lutely synonymous, to mapa- 
Sovvas Tas wuyds, in Acts, xv. 
26. It is ‘“‘to give up,” not 
strictly the life (which would 
be vex) but the means of 
life; what in classical Greek 
would be ios, as distinct from 
fon. And, if so, he probably 
alludes to the hard life which 
he led by his determination to 
maintain himself by his own 
labour, and which was the 
especial subject of his boasting, 
as of an extraordinary merit. 
Compare ix. 27. (irr mialw wou 
to o@pa), and ix. 15. 61., 
where, as here, he applies to 
it the same expression of xav- 


1 a 
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acOat, xavynua. tva may be 
either: (1.) “Let me aes 
that I may boast;” or, (2.) 
“ If I do it in order that I may 
have a cause of boasting.” 
The first agrees best with ix. 
16., but both equally suit the 
sense. 

It is remarkable that, in 
spite of this warning of the 
Apostle, the tendency of men 
to confine their religion to out- 
ward acts has been so great that 
in common parlance the word 
“charity,” which in most of the 
European languages is used in 
this passage to translate ayd- 
an, has been limited to that 
very sphere of almsgiving, from 
which St. Paul here distin- 
guishes it; insomuch that the 
sense of this passage could not 
be better expressed than by a 
direct contrast of the eccle- 
siastical and the real trans- 
lation of the word, “Though 
I have charity without love.” 

“It profiteth me nothing.” 
This is said to express that, in 
spite of such vast éxertions, no 
result follows. Compare Matt. 
xvi. 26: ** What shall it pro- 
fit a man to gain the whole 
world ?” 

4—7, He now drops his own 
example and personifies Love 
itself, as in Rom. v.—viii. he 
personifics Sin, Death, and the 
Law, and in 2 Cor. viii. 12., the 
virtue of Christian Zeal (arpo- 
Ouyia), and as in the Books of 
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Proverbs, Wisdom, and Eccle- 
siasticus, Wisdom is personified. 
The enumeration of qualities 
seems to begin with especial 
reference to the gifts, and then 
to rise above them, like the ar- 
gument in xii. 10. 11. 

(1.) paxpobupet, ypnoteverat, 
ov {ndot Lachmann’s punc- 
tuation differs from that of the 
Received Text, in giving an 
expressed nominative case to 
each of these first three attri- 
butes. ‘ Love bears long 
with offenders; there is a 
kindness in Love; there is no 
envy or jealousy (see xii. 31.) 
in Love.” The sense is the 
same in both punctuations ; 
but this is somewhat more 
forcible. 

(2.) mreprrepevetat, puovovTat, 
doynuovei, relate to the hu- 
mility inseparable from true 
Love. sepirepeverat, from the 
old Latin ae “< perperus, & 
b art (Polyb. xxxi. 6. 5., 
xl. 62.), show itself off,” 
as distinguished from adaf- 
veveoOat, which is “to pre- 
tend to qualities which one has 
not,” so Cicero ad Att. i. 14., 


uses éverrepirepevodunv. So 
also Marc. Anton. v. 5. See 


Erasmus's Adagia de Perperis 
fratribus. qducvodras, “is in- 
flated with vanity,” see vill. 2. 
aoxnpovei, ‘is disorderly,” “ec- 
centric,” apparently with the 
notion of pride implicd, as in vii. 


36., alluding to the disorders 
occasioned by the use of the 
gifts. See xiv. 40.: wdvta ev- 
oynpovws yevécOw. The Vul- 
gate has “‘ Non est ambitiosa,” 
and Chrysostom interprets the 
word, “ does not refuse to per- 
form degrading acts,” as if it 
were aoynpovei, instead of ovx 
aaynwovel. 

(3.) ob Stet ta gaurijs, ov 
mapoguverat, ov NoyileTat TO Ka- 
xov. These three indicate the 
unselfish placid qualities. od 
Cnret, “ grasps not at her own 
rights (what in classical Greek 
is expressed by é\accotcba), 
see x. 24.33. ov mrapofuveras, 
‘ig not provoked to anger.” 
ov Noylferar TO Kaxov, ‘does 
not impute or store up in her 
calculations the injury she hag 
received,” expressive of the 
revengeful temper following 
upon casy provocation. 

(4.) ov yalpa, x.7.r All 
these qualitiesexpress the sym- 
pathy and self-denial of Love 
tor others. od yalpet él rH abs- 
kia, cvyxaipes 52 7H adnOela. 
Injustice and Justice (for this 
is evidently here the sense of 
adn$eia as opposed to aduxia) 
are here personified as well as 
Love, and the sense is, ** She 
has no pleasure in the advance 
of Wickedness, but she shares 
the joy of the triumph of Good- 
ness.” Compare 3 John, 4. 

mdyra oTé&ye may be; 
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“ Conceals faults in a neigh- 
bour ;” so as to make the sense 
of the whole clause “hides the 
evil, believes the good, hopes 
the best, bears the worst.” 
oréyo in Ecclus. viii. 17. is 
thus used: “Consult not with 
a fool, for he cannot keep 
(org~ar) counsel.” And there 
are instances of this meaning 
in classical writings. Eur. 
Phen. 1214.; Soph. Phil. 
136.; Gad. Tyr.341.; Thue. vi. 
72. It would agree also with 
an interpretation sometimes 
put on 1 Pet. iv. 8.: 9 ayamn 
Karte 7AHO0s dpaptiov. But 
the probable interpretation of 
that passage, especially when 
compared with the parallel ex- 
pression in James, v. 19., is 
(not ‘love conceals a mul- 
titude of other men’s sins,” but) 
‘‘ Love shall cover” (xadver) 
a multitude of your own sins,” 
Kkadurrw being taken in the 
sense of “atoning,” as in Ps. 
xxxil. 2.; Rom. iv. 7., and 
this explanation of 1 Pet. iv. 
8., is still further confirmed by 
the occurrence of the same 
words in Clem. Ep. ad Cor. i. 
49., where it is used as a pa- 
rallel to KoNrG juds Te IeqQ, 
and is followed by the quota- 
tion from Psalm xxxii. 2.: Ma- 
ndpit... wy srexarvdOncav 
ai auapria. In Prov. x. 12. 
(wdvras 52 tovs un piroverxodv- 
tas qidia Kadvrrer), which 
may possibly have suggested 


1 Pet. iv. 8., the sense is 
more nearly what would be 
here required. But even in 
that case, the words ¢cAva@ for 
ayarn, and xadvrret for oréyét, 
rather repel than invite any 
notion of proximity of mean- 
ing. It remains, therefore, to 
choose the other sense, (2.) 
‘“‘ Bears all things,” te. “en- 
dures,” or, ‘is proof against,” 
‘all reproaches and hard- 
ships,” the metaphor being 
taken from a ship or roof which 
does not leak (A¢sch. Suppl. 
134.; Thue 1. 94.; Plat. 
Rep. 621.: Crit. 111. D.), or 
troops warding off an assault 
(Thue. iv. 34.; Diod. Sic. xi. 
32.), or ice, bearing weight 
(Diod. Sic. ii. 33). This 
is the only sense which the 
word will bear in the other 

es where it occurs in 
the New Testament (ix. 12.; 
1 ar ill. ee Cyprian 
apparently read otepyet (b 
the aris iosnticion of, M Sg 
that occurs in Soph. Cid. Tyr. 
11.), so as to make the enu- 
meration of orépyet, miorever, 
érx7lfer agree with the subse- 
quent mention of Love, Faith, 
and Hope. 

Wavra muotever, wavra eENTi- 
Get, wdavra wrropever. All these 
words relate, in the first in- 
stance, to the feelings of Love 
in respect to man. “ She be- 
lieves all that is told her, with- 
out mistrust,” “she hopes 
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all good of every one,” “she 
endures all vexations.” But 
the words, miotis, eds, urro- 
povn, having acquired a reli- 
gious sense by their frequent 
use in relation to God, here 
rise above their context; and 
so the earthly sphere within 
which his view of Love has 
hitherto been confined, breaks 
away, and in the next verse 
he ascends a loftier height to 
tell us of its future fortanes, 
irropéves especially leading him 
to it, by the higher sense 
which it has here, as in Rom. 
vy. 4., and which thus distin- 
guishes it from o7éyee. 

8. 1) ayamn ovdétrote Titres. 
This is the last and crowning 
glory of Love, that it 1s impe- 
rishable; everything else may 
be changed in the great change 
of death, but the affections may 
still be regarded as surviving. 
qimrét, * loses its strength ;” so 
Rom. ix. 6.: ov« otov 68 Sts 
extrémTwKEV O NOYOS TOU JEod. 
and in LXX. (Job, xv. 33. ; 
Isa. xxvill. 1. 4.), applied to 
the fading of flowers. 

Here the description of Love 
closes. But, he now returns 
to the especial object for which 
it was introduced and proceeds 
to contrast the permanence of 
Love with the perishableness 
of the gifts on which they so 
prided themselves. 


“Prophecy,” “tongues,” and 
‘‘ knowledge,” are mentioned, 
as being the three already con- 
trasted with Love, in verses 
1. and 2. 

“Knowledge” is taken in 
the sense of the spiritual gift 
in xii 8.; and the limitations 
of it, although applying ana- 
logously to all human know- 
ledge, must be understood ac- 
cordingly. 

9. && pdpouvs. The stress is 
on these words: “It is only 
partial glimpses of the truth 
which we reveal in prophecy, 
it is only partial glimpses of 
the truth which we receive 
in the intuitions of know- 
ledge.” The passage is impor- 
tant, as showing a conscious- 
ness of the imperfection even 
of revealed knowledge. Com- 
pare 1 John, iii, 2.: “It 
doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” What is said here 
of knowledge applies also to 
prophecy and the tongues, so 
far as they are connected with 
knowlege. The reason of 
their cessation is their imper- 
fection. 

10. Grav d2 EXOn To réreL0v, 
i. e. “© When Christ is come at 
his second coming.” We should 
more naturally say, ‘ When 
we go to that which is perfect.” 
He, in expectation of the re- 
turn of his Lord, says, “ When 
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that which is perfect is come 
to us.” 

11. The illustration of the 
child which follows, is probably 
suggested by the word réAvor, 
“perfect,” ‘‘ full-grown,” é- 
Aevos and virus being natu- 
rally opposed to each other, 
as in ii. 6., iil. 1. He here 
once more returns to himself, 
as the representative of man 
in general. In the word w7- 
avos which is * infant,” rather 
than ‘child,” he follows out 
his etymological scent of the 
word (‘‘ speechless,” as infans 
in Latin), and uses it in this 
passage to express the imper- 
fection of the loftiest sounds 
of earth, compared with what 
shall be hereafter. The se- 
veral words used have a per- 
ceptible, though remote, re- 
ference to the three gifts just 
before mentioned. ‘“ The gift 


of tongues shall be as the fee-_ 


ble articulations of an infant” 
(for Aare, as applied to those 
gifta, see xiii. 1., xiv. 2—6. 23.); 
“the gift of prophecy and dis- 
cernmentof spirits shall beasan 
infant’s half-formed thoughts” 
(fpoveiy has the double sense 
of ‘‘thoughts,” and of ‘“wis- 
dom,” compare the analogous 
use of codia and xuSepyncets 
in xii. 8. 28., in relation to 
prophecy). edroyibounv “ The 
gift of knowledge shall be as 
the infant’s half-formed rea- 


sonings.” Compare viii. 2.: 
“If any man think that he 
knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to 
know.” 

dre in classical Greek would 


be ézrevdy}. 
12. The conclusion of the 
previous illustration should 


have been: ‘* And such is the 
contrast of our present and 
our future state;” for which, 
though not expressed, he pro- 
ceeds to give the reason in 
what follows, under the figure 
of a mirror. 

5: gcomrpov, may either be: 
(1.) * Through the means of a 
mirror,” 7. e. 10 @ mirror, as in 
James, i. 23., in which case 
compare 2 Cor. iii. 18., “ Weas 
in a mirror reflecting the glory 
of the Lord; ” or, (2.)** Through 
a window,” (of transparent 
stone, or whatever other sub- 
stance was used for admitting 
light into ancient houses,) in 
which case compare the Rab- 
binical saying, “ All the pro- 
phets saw through a dark glass, 
Moses saw through a bright 
glass.” (Wetetein, Schéttgen 
ad h. 1.) 

But that écd7zpov here, as 
elsewhere, means, not a win- 
dow, but a mirror, may be 
inferred from its undoubted 
use in this latter sense in 
James, i. 23. Ancient mir- 
rors were usually (not of 
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glass, but) of polished metal. 
The expression, ‘“ Through 
ee) @ mirror,” may arise 
rom the illusion that what is 
seen in the mirror seems to be 
behind it, and so seen through 
it. 

gv aiviypat. “In a dark 
similitude, in a mystery” (ac- 
cording to the modern sense 
of that word). This will apply 
to the previous words, whether 
they are understood of a mirror 
or of a window, the reflected 
or seen objects being in either 
case dimly represented. mpoc- 
wtrov tpos mpoowrov. The 
whole sentence evidently has 
an allusion to the vision of 
God by Moses, aa in 2 Cor. 
iii, 18. Comp. also 2 Cor. 
v. 7. ov dia sidovs. Comp. 
Numb. xii. 8.: oropa xata 
TOA Aadynow avT@. Kal ov 
d0 aivvypatwv Kal thy Sofav 
Kupiou ede. 

&c pépous, x.T.r% * Now my 
knowledge is partial, then it 
will be as full as the Divine 
knowledge.” For the same 
consciousness of the contrast 
between human and Divine 
knowledge, see viii. 3.; Gal. 
iv. 9.3; 2 Cor. ii. 5.3; Phil. iii. 
12. See Philo de Cherub. 
127. 
peOa padrdov H yrwplComer. 

13. Having dwelt on the tran- 
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sitory nature of all other gifts, 
he concludes by recapitulating 
what gifts alone are permanent, 
and by declaring that even of 
these Love is the greatest. vuvi 
6& is (not ‘at this present 
time,” distinguished from the 
future, which would be ex- 
pressed asin verse 12. by apt, 
but) “as it is, as matters stand, 
amidst the perishable nature 
of all besides.” (Comp. vuvi 
82 Bypawra, v. 11. vuvl 62 ayn- 
yéprat, xv. 20.) péves ta tTpla 
tavta. ‘* There remain un- 
changed these three great gifts, 
and these three only.” He 
has already said that Love can- 
not fail; and it would seem as 
if he here recollected the two 
other virtues which he usually 
classes with Love, and wished 
to indicate that they also were 
immortal. Comp. 1Thess. v. 8., 
“The breastplate of faith and 
love; and for an helmet, the 
hope of salvation.” 1 Theas.i. 3., 
* The work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of hope.” 
Col. 1. 4. 5., * Your faith in 
Christ Jesus . . the love which 
ye have to all the saints. For 
the hope which is laid up for 
you in heaven.” They are 
specially mentioned as being 
those qualities which most evi- 
dently raise man to a higher 
world. 
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PaRAPHRASE XII. 31—xml. 13. —" Such ts the variety of 
gifts set before you; all necessary, none to be despised. 
But uf there be any at which you aim with more than 
usual ardour, let it be those which are really the best ; 
and even if you attain these, remember that there is a 
loftier height, a serener heaven beyond, in comparison 
with which, all, even the best, are as nothing. It is Love 
alone which can prevent the noblest utterances of the 
gift of tongues from sinking into a jarring discord; 
it is Love alone which can give reality to the revelations 
of prophecy, the intuition of knowledge, the energy of 
faith; it 1s Love alone which can give value even to the 
most heroic outward acts of self-denial and benejicence. 
Look at her as she stands before you, portrayed in her 
full proportions ; look at her kind unruffled countenance, 
so unlike your factions and rivalries ; look at her free- 
dom from the envy with which you regard each other's 
gifts; look at her freedom from the display, the false 
pretensions, the vulgar insolence which disgrace your 
public meetings; look at her refusal to press her own 
rights, to take offence, or to bear malice : how unlike your 
selfish and litigious spirit ; look at her sympathy with all 
that is good; her endurance, her trustful and hopeful 
character, embracing as it does all that is greatest in her 
two accompanying graces, Faith and Hope. She con- 
tinues, and so will they with her. For look, lastly, at her 
imperishable freshness ; what a contrast to the transitory 
character of all other gifts. The gift of tongues shall cease 
of itself when the occasion for itis gone. The gifts of 
prophecy and of knowledge, being in their own nature 
imperfect and partial, shall pass away when this earthly 
system shall pass away before the coming of that which 
is perfect. Then, and not before, shall the inarticu- 
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late utterances and the half-formed conceptions of our 
present infantine state be exchanged for the full-grown 
faculties of the man; then, and not before, shall the 
dimly seen images of the earthly glass be exchanged for 
that perfect vision of Divine things which was enjoyed 
by Moses when he stood with unveiled face on the 
mount, and received in his countenance the reflected 
glory of God Himself But till that time is come, we 
can conceive of the future only through these three great 
gifts, which exist now, and will continue hereafter ; 
namely, Faith and Hope, which live as the handmaids 
of the greatest of all, Love.” 





Tus passage stands alone in the writings of St. Paul, 
both in its subject, and in its style; yet it is the kernel 
of the whole Epistle. This Epistle finds its climax here, 
as that to the Romans in the conclusion of the 8th chap- 
ter, or that to the Hebrews, in the 11th. Whatever 
evil tendencies he had noticed before in the Corinthian 
Church, met their true correction in this one gift. To 
them, whatever it might be to others, to them, with 
their factions, their intellectual excitements, their false 
pretensions, it was all important. Without this bond 
of Love he felt that the Christian society of Greece 
would as surely fall to pieces, as its civil society 
in former times had appeared to philosophers and 
statesmen to be destined to dissolution, without the 
corresponding virtue of $sAia, or mutual harmony. 
Therefore, although in a digression, he rises with the 
subject into the passionate fervour which in him is 
only produced by a directly practical object. Unlike 
the mere rhetorical panegyrics on particular virtues, 
which are to be found in Philo and similar writers, 
every word of the description tells with double force, 
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because it is aimed against a real enemy. It is, as 
though wearied with the long discussions against the 
sins of the Corinthian Church, he had at last found the 
spell by which they could be overcome, and uttered 
sentence after sentence with the triumphant cry of 
‘¢ Kureka.”’ | 

The particular motive for the introduction of the 
passage in this place was, as we have seen, the wish to 
impress upon his readers the subordination of gifts of 
mere display such as the gift of tongues, to gifts of 
practical utility, such as prophecy. And analogously 
the same truth still needs to be impressed: “To all 
but one in ten thousand,” it has been well said, ‘“ Chris- 
tian speculation is barren of great fruits; to all but one 
in ten thousand, Christian benevolence is fruitful of 
great thoughts.” Such is the directly practical result of 
the chapter. But the very style shows that it rises far 
above any immediate or local occasion. On each side 
of this chapter the tumult of argument and remon- 
strance still rages: but within it, all is calm; the sen- 
tences move in almost rhythmical melody ; the imagery 
unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety ; the lan- 
guage arranges itself with almost rhetorical accuracy. 
We can imagine how the Apostle’s amanuensis must 
have paused, to look up on his master’s face at the 
sudden change of the style of his dictation, and seen 
his countenance lighted up as it had been the face of 
an angel, as the sublime vision of divine perfection 
passed before him. What then, let us ask, is the nature 
and origin of that new element of goodness, of which 
this is the earliest detailed description ? 

In the first place, the word ayawy is, in this sense, 
altogether peculiar to the New Testament; and in the 
New Testament to the writings of Paul, Peter, and 
John. It is a remarkable fact that the word, as a sub- 
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stantive, is entirely unknown to classical Greek. The 
only passage where it is quoted in Stephens’s Thesaurus 
as occurring, is in Plutarch’s Symposium ; and there it 
has been subsequently corrected by Reiske from ayarng 
wy to the participle cyaryowv. The verb ayaxdy, in- 
deed, is used in classical Greek, but in the sense only of 
acquiescence and contentment, or of esteem and value. 
It is in the LXX. that we first find it employed, to 
designate what we call “love;” and it is there intro- 
duced: (probably from its likeness in sound to the 
Hebrew words) to represent JMN and ajy (‘“ahab” 
and “agab”), both words expressive of passionate 
affection, drawn from the idea of panting, aspiring after 
a desired object. The substantive ayawy only occurs 
in Cant. ii. 4., v. 6., vill. 6. 7., for sexual love, and is 
there probably suggested by the Hebrew feminine 
from MANS (“ahabah”).? The peculiarity of its use in 
the New Testament is, that when used simply, and un- 
explained by anything else, it is equivalent to benevo- 
lence based on religious motives. The Old Testament 
(in the word AM) exhibited the virtues both of con- 
jugal affection and of friendship passing the love of 
women, as in the case of David; it exhibited also, 
in the case of David, the same passionate devotion 
transferred from man to God, as is wonderfully 
shown throughout the Psalms; it exhibited, lastly, 
the same feeling emanating from God Himself towards 
His peculiar people, the spouse of His choice, the 
daughter of Zion. The Greek world also exhibited in 
a high degree the virtue of personal friendship, which 
was, indeed, so highly esteemed, as to give its name 
($:a‘a) to affection generally. Domestic and conjugal 
affection, strictly speaking, there was not. The word 


* So Bdps, “a boat,” is used as the translation of 17}'3, “a palace.” 
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(pwc), which most nearly approaches to the modern no- 
tions of love, expressed either a merely sensual admiration 
of physical beauty, or when transferred in the sublime 
language of Plato to a loftier sphere, an intellectual ad- 
miration of ideal beauty. The writers who at Alexan- 
dria united the last efforts of Grecian philosophy with 
the last efforts of Jewish religion, went a step in one 
sense beyond both the Old Testament and also the 
Greek literature, though in another sense below them 
both. Benevolence to man, as man, expressing itself 
in the word $:Aav§pwrla, occupies in the writings of 
Philo very much the same position as that occupied 
in the New Testament by ayary. But whilst it 
breaks through the narrow limits in which the love of 
the Hebrew dispensation was confined, it loses its in- 
tensity. It becomes an abstraction to be panegyrised, 
not a powerful motive to be acted upon. | 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the comple- 
ment and completion of all, is the Love, or éyarn, of the 
New Testament. Whilst it retains all the fervour of 
the Hebrew aspiration and desire, and of the personal 
affection of the Greek, it ranges through as wide a 
sphere as the comprehensive benevolence of Alexandria. 
Whilst it retains the religious element that raised the 
affections of the Hebrew Psalmist to the presence of God, 
it agrees with the classical and Alexandrian feelings in 
making its chief object the welfare of man. It is not 
Religion evaporated into Benevolence, but Benevolence 
taken up into Religion. It is the practical exemplification 
of the two great characteristics of Christianity, the 
union of God with man, the union of religion with 
morality; Love to man for the sake of Love to God ; 
Love to God showing itself in Love to man. 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask by what immediate means 
this new idea was introduced to the Apostle’s mind ; it 
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may be that this very passage is the expression of his 
delight at first fully grasping the mighty truth which 
henceforth was never to pass from him. But the im- 
pression left by the words rather is, that he assumes it 
as something already known; new, indeed, in its appli- 
cation to the wants of the Corinthian Church, but re- 
cognised as a fundamental part of the Christian revela- 
tion. Is it too much to say that this is one of the ideas 
derived expressly from what he calls “‘ the revelations of 
the Lord” ? that it is from the great example of self- 
sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, that the Apostle, and through him the Christian 
world, has received the truth, that Love to man for the 
sake of God is the one great end of human existence. 
‘¢ A new commandment He gave unto us that we should 
love one another, as He loved us. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life for another.” 
Until Christ had lived and died, the virtue was impos- 
sible. The fact of its having come into existence, the 
urgency with which the Apostle dwells upon it, 1 
itself a proof that He had lived and died as none had 
ever lived and died before. And it is further remark- 
able, that a word and an idea which first appears 
in the writings of St. Paul should receive its full 
meaning and development in those of St. John. To 
the minds of both these great Apostles, amidst all their 
other diversities, ‘‘ Love” represented the chief fact and 
the chief doctrine of Christianity. Has it occupied 
the same place in Christian theology or Christian prac- 
tice at any later pence 
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The Gift of Tongues and the Gift of Prophesying. 
(Introduction, XIV. 1—40.) 


Tue Apostle now arrives at the point to which his 
argument on the spiritual gifts, has throughout been 
converging —the special tendency of the Corinthian 
Church to exaggerate the importance of the gift of 
tongues in comparison of the less extraordinary, but more 
useful, gift of prophesying. It becomes necessary there- 
fore to form some general notion of the nature of these 
gifts and their relation to each other. 

(1.) The gift of “ prophesying ” or of “ the prophets.” 
The word “Prophet” (xpoyrys) is derived in the first 
instance from the interpreters of the pagan oracles, who 
spoke forth or expounded the unintelligible answers of 
the Pythoness of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves 
of Dodona. Ina metaphorical sense it is used of poets, 
as interpreters of the Gods or Muses. It was then 
adopted by the LXX. as the best equivalent of the 
‘‘nabi” or “seer” of the Old Testament. In the 
New Testament it is used for a gift which, though 
in many respects similar to that of the older cove- 
nant, was a revival, rather than a continuation, of 
the ancient prophetical office. According to the 
common Jewish tradition, prophecy had expired with 
Malachi; and there is no recorded instance of it be- 
tween his time and the Christian era. It is true that 
the application of the name to the Baptist and to 
Christ, shows that the appearance of a prophet was not 
a thing unlooked for.! Our Lord speaks as if prover- 


1 Matt. xiv. 5., xxi. 11—46.; Mark, xi. 32.; Luke, i. 76., vii. 26. 28. 38 
xiii. 33. ; John, iv. 19., ix. 17. 
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bially of “a prophet having no honour.”! Zacharias is 
said “to prophesy.”? Anna is said to be “a prophetess.”® 
But the frequency of the gift, if not its existence, was 
regarded as a special sign of a new dispensation, and 
as such its universal diffusion is described at the day 
of Pentecost. ‘ Your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy . . . and on my servants and on my handmaidens 
I will pour out ... of my Spirit; and they shall 
prophesy.” * In the subsequent narrative of the Acts, 
prophets and prophetesses are spoken of as everywhere 
to be found in Christian congregations: ‘Then came pro- 
phets from Jerusalem unto Antioch . . . One of them 
named Agabus signified by the Spirit that there should 
be great dearth throughout all the world.”® “There 
were in the church that was at Antioch certain prophets 
and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Ni- 
ger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been 
brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul.”® “Judas 
and Silas being prophets.” ’ At Caesarea, Philip the 
Evangelist had four daughters “ which did prophesy.”® 
In all the Epistles, the gift of prophecy occupies a con- 
spicuous place in all enumerations of the gifts of the 
Spirit. The Apocalypse itself is called “a prophecy;’® 
and “the spirit of prophecy,”!® and ‘the prophets ” 
as “servants of God,” and “witnesses,” are often men- 
tioned"! as in the Christian Church. Not only does 
this wide-spread appearance and variety of prophetical 
characters agree with the fact of its general diffusion 
through the whole Corinthian Church, but the meaning 
is substantially the same in all the cases where it occurs. 
Throughout the New Testament as throughout the Old, 


1 Matt. xiii. 57. 9 Luke, i. 67. 3 Luke, ii. 36. 
4 Acts, li. 17. 18. 5 Ibid. xi. 27. 28. 6 Ibid. xii. 1. 
7 Ibid. xv. 32. 8 Ibid. xxi. 9. 9 Rev. i. 3., xxii. 7. 10. 18. 


10 [bid. xix. 10. " Ibid. xi. 3.6. 10. 18., xvi.6., xviii. 20. 24., xxii. 6. 9. 
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and, it may be added, in the use of the Arabic word 

““nabi” in the Koran, the prominent idea is, not that 
of prediction, but of delivering inspired messages of 
warning, exhortation, and instruction: and the general 
object of the gift, as elsewhere implied, is exactly that 
here spoken of: “building up, exhorting, and com- 
forting ;”! “convincing, judging, and making manifest 
the secrets of the heart.”* The ancient classical and 
Hebrew sense prevails everywhere. Epimenides and 
Mahomet, on the one hand, Elijah and Paul on the 
other hand, are called “prophets,” not because they 
foretold the future, but because they enlightened the 
present. 

(2.) We now come to “the gift of tongues,” which 
is a much more difficult subject. The most impor- 
tant passages relating to it are those contained in 
this Chapter, and the allusions to it in xii. 10. 28. 
as “divers kinds of tongues” (yévn yAawoody), and xiii. 
1.: ‘“‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels.” To these we must add Mark, xvi. 17.: 
“These signs shall follow them that believe. ... They 
shall speak with new tongues” (yawocaig AnAjoouTs 
xaivais). There are also the descriptions of the gift at 
the day of Pentecost, Acts, ii. 3—21.; at the conver- 
‘sion of Cornelius, Acts, x. 46.; at the conversion of the 
twelve disciples of John the Baptist, Acts, xix. 6. 

It is nowhere else mentioned by name, though several 
other passages have been thought to contain allusions 
toit. Luke, xxi. 15.: “I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to 
gainsay.” Eph. v. 18.: “Be not drunk with wine 
wherein is excess (compare Acts, ii. 13.): but be filled 
with the Spirit; speaking in yourselves (AaAoctyreg Eau- 


1 Rev. xiv. 3. 2 Tbid. xiv. 25. 
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trois) in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord,” 
1 Thess. v. 19.: ‘Quench not the Spirit; despise not 
prophesyings.” 1 Pet. iv. 11.: ‘“ Each one as he has 
received a gift..... If any man speak (Aaaé), let him 
speak as the oracles of God.” 

The only allusion to this gift as still existing after the 
Apostolic times, is in Irenseus adv. Her. vi. 6.: “We ~ 
hear many brethren in the Church, having prophetical 
gifts, and by the Spirit speaking in all kinds of lan- 
guages.” Many speculations occur in the later Fathers 
on the subject; but their historical testimony to the 
nature of the gifts may all be summed up in one sem 
tence of Chrysostom, in his comment on this chapter: 
“This whole place is very obscure; but the obscurity 
is produced by our ignorance of the facts described, 
which are such as then used to occur, but now no 
longer take place.” 

Such are the data on which we have to proceed. The 
following conclusions may be attained with tolerable 
certainty : 

First. The gift in question is always described as 
something entirely new in the Apostolical age. “They 
shall speak with new tongues.”' The effect on the 
spectators at Pentecost is of universal bewilderment 
and astonishment.? It is described as the special 
mark following upon conversion ® (whether immedi- 
ately before baptism’, or immediately after®). It is, 
moreover, spoken of as in an especial manner a gift 
‘of the Spirit,” that is, the new manifestation of God 
in the hearts of Christians. Hence its appearance at 
the day of Pentecost: “They were all filled with the 


1 Mark, xvi. 17. 2 Acts, ii. 7. 12. 3 Mark, xvi. 17. 
* Acts, x. 46. 5 Ibid. xix. 6. 
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Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.”! Hence “the speaking 
with tongues” was the sign that Cornelius had “ re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit.”? Hence, when Paul placed 
his hands on the disciples at Ephesus, “the Holy Spirit 
came upon them, and they spake with tongues.”® Hence 
the very name of “the Spirit” and “spiritual gifts ” 
seems to have been appropriated to this gift, at Corinth 
and elsewhere. Compare the argument in xii. 1—13., 
and the particular expressions in xiv. 1. 12. 14. 37.; 
and perhaps 1 Thess. v. 19.; Eph. v. 18. 

Secondly. It was closely connected with the gift of 
prophesying. This appears not only from these Chap- 
ters where the two are always compared, as being, though 
different, yet homogeneous, in xii. 10—28., xiii. 1., 
xiv. 1—6., 22—-25., but from the notices in the Acts. 
In Acts, ii. 17—21., Peter, in his justification of himself 
and the Apostles, describes it under no other name than 
“ prophesying ;” and in Acts, xix. 6., the converts are 
described “speaking with tongues and prophesying.” 
To the same effect is the connexion in 1 Thess. v. 19., 
where “ quench not the Spirit” is followed by “ despise 
not prophesyings.” 

Thirdly. Whilst it follows from what has been said, 
that this gift, like that of prophesying, must have been 
a possession of the spirit and mind of the speaker by an 
extraordinary influence over which he had little or no 
control, it would seem that its especial distinction from 
prophesying was, that it consisted not of direct warn- 
ing, exhortation, or prediction, but of thanksgiving, 
praise, prayer, singing, and other expressions of devo- 
tion: “pray with the tongue;” “my spirit prays ;” 
‘“‘T sing in the spirit;” “thou givest thanks (ebAocyas) 


' Acts, ii. 4. 2 Ibid. xx. 44. 46. 47. S Ibid. xix. 6. 
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in the Spirit.”! “We hear them speaking the wonderful 
works of God.”* “They heard them speaking with 
tongues, and magnifying God.”* And this is illus- 
trated, if not confirmed, by Eph. v.19.: “Speaking... 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody . . . to the Lord, giving thanks always.” 

Fourthly. It would appear that these expressions of 
devotion were outpourings of the heart and feelings, 
rather than of the understanding; so that the actual 
words and meaning were almost always unintelligible, 
to the bystanders, sometimes to the speakers them- 
selves. ‘‘He that speaketh with a tongue speaketh 
not to men, but to God; for no one heareth; and in the 
Spirit he speaketh mysteries; ... he that speaketh 
with a tongue edifieth himself” [and not the Church]. 
“If I come to you speaking with tongues, what shall I 
profit you?”> ‘Let him that speaketh with a tongue 
pray that he may interpret.”® “If I pray with a 
tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is 
unfruitful.”’ ‘If thou givest thanks in the spirit, how 
shall he that filleth the place of the unlearned say 
Amen to thy giving of thanks; for he knoweth not 
what thou sayest.”® “I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding that I may instruct others also, 
than ten thousand words with a tongue.”® ‘ Making 
melody in your hearts.”!© To the same effect are the 
passages which describe the impression produced on 
bystanders: “If all speak with tongues, and the 
unlearned or unbelievers come in, will they not say 
that ye are mad.”!! “QOthers mocking said, They 
are full of new wine;” where, though the words are 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 18. 14. 15. 16. 9 Acts, ii. 11. 3 Ibid. x. 46. 

4 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 4. 5 Ibid. xiv. 6. ° Ibid. xiv. 13. 
7 Thid. xiv. 14. ® xiv. 16. ® Ibid. xiv. 19, 
10 Eph. v. 19. 1! 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 
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described as spoken in jest, they are deemed of sufli- 
cient importance to be refuted by Peter.! Compare also 
Eph. v. 19., where the injunction “to be filled with the 
Spirit” and to “speak in themselves,” is preceded by 
the prohibition, “be not filled with wine.” 

Thus far there is no difficulty in combining the 
several accounts. It is sufficiently clear that it was 
a trance or ecstasy, which, in moments of great reli- 
gious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, 
seized the early believers; and that this fervour vented 
itself in expressions of thanksgiving, in fragments 
of psalmody or hymnody and prayer, which to the 
speaker himself conveyed an irresistible sense of com- 
munion with God, and to the bystander an impression 
of some extraordinary manifestation of power, but not 
necessarily any instruction or teaching, and sometimes 
even having the appearance of wild excitement, like 
that of madness or intoxication. It was the most 
emphatic sign to each individual believer that a power 
mightier than his own was come into the world; and in 
those who, like the Apostle Paul, possessed this gift in 
a high degree, “ speaking with tongues more than they 
all”? it is easy to conceive that, when combined with 
the other more oremarkable gifts which he possessed, it 
would form a fitting mood for the reception of ‘God’s 
secrets” (uucrnpia®), and of “‘ unspeakable words, which 
it is not lawful for man to utter,” “being caught into 
the third heaven,” and into ‘‘ Paradise.”* And thus 
the nearest written example of this gift is that ex- 
hibited in the abrupt style and the strange visions of 
the Apocalypse, of which the author describes himself, 
almost in the words of St. Paul, as “being in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day,” and “ hearing a voice as of a 


-' Acts, ii. 13—15. 2 1 Cor. xiv. 18. 
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trumpet,”* and “ seeing a door open in heaven, and “a 
throne set in heaven,”? and seeing “the New Jeru- 
salem,” ‘the river of life,” and “the tree of life.” ° 

But a difficulty arises when we ask, what was the spe- 
cial form which these outpourings of devotion and these 
prophetic trances assumed? This must be sought in 
the names by which they were called: (1.) “Speaking 
with tongues” (AaAgiv yawooass *); “speaking with a 
tongue” (Aarwy yawooy®). (2.) “The tongues” 
(ai yawoou®), “a tongue” (yadooay’), ‘kinds of 
tongues” (yé&vy yawoody®), (3.) ‘Speaking with 
other tongues” (Aadrsiv érépais yAwooas®), speaking 
with new tongues” (yAwooats AaAjoouew xasvaig!), 

The use of the word “tongue” (yawooa) need not 
necessarily imply a distinct language of a nation. The 
only occasions, on which it is ever so used in the New 
Testament, are in the poetical language of the Apo- 
calypse"!; in all which it is used in the phrase “kin- 
dreds, and nations, and peoples, and tongues,” as is the 
corresponding phrase in Dan. iii. 4. 7., v. 19., vi. 25. ; 
Judith, iii. 8. In Gen. xi. 7., ryv yadooay is used 
in the phrase ‘‘ Let us confound their language,” as a 
translation of M5&%, which, however, in all other places 
in that chapter (verses 1. 7. 9.) is translated dwyv7 or 
xeiaog. The word ordinarily used in sacred as in clas- 
sical Greek for “the language of a nation or country ” 
is dsaAexrog, as in Acts, 1. 19., ii. 6. 8., xxi. 40., xxii. 2., 
xxvi. 14. We may, therefore, conclude that the word 
“tongue” (yAwooa) was applied to this spiritual gift, 
partly from the fact that the word in classical Greek 


1 Rev. i. 9. 2 Rev. iv. 1. 3 Rev. xxi. J., xxii. 1. 2. 
4 1 Cor. xiv. 5. 6. 23.39. ; Acts, x. 46., xix. 6. 
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was naturally applied to strange uncommon expres- 
sions, as in Aristotle', partly from the circumstance 
that in the use of this gift “the tongue” was literally 
the organ employed, the mind, as it were, remaining 
passive, whilst the tongue gave utterance to words of 
which the speaker was hardly conscious. That these 
meanings were both intended to be conveyed, is con- 
firmed by the manner in which kindred expressions are 
used. When, in xiii. 1., the Apostle says, “ Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels” (rais 
yrnroais thy aviowmrwyvy AAAD xal ray ayyérwy), it is 
clear from the last word that he was not thinking of 
languages or dialects, but of every conceivable form of 
speech or style. And when, in xiv. 9., he says, “So 
ye, unless ye utter by the tongue (d:a rig yawoons) a 
clear sound,” itis clear that he is using the word in 
reference to the phrase so often repeated in the im- 
mediate context, “speaking with a tongue” (Aaray 
yawooon). It is probable, however, that this peculiarity 
of style or speech was, if not always, yet occasionally 
heightened by the introduction of foreign words or 
sentences into the utterances thus made. The ex- 
‘pressions “‘ kinds of tongues,”? “‘ new tongues,” ® “ other 
tongues,”* though they need not of necessity imply 
anything more than a variety or a novelty of modes of 
expression yet become more appropriate if some- 
thing of a new language, orof different languages were 
united with these new or various modes. This is 
the impression conveyed by the comparison of “the 
speaker with tongues” to “a barbarian” (7. ¢ a 
foreigner °), and of the sign of tongues generally to the 
sign of foreign languages, ‘other tongues and other 


1 Rhet. iii. 3. 4.; Poet. xxi. 6. 2 1 Cor. xii. 10. 28. 
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lips” (érepoyAwooos xad yeircov évépwv), spoken of in 
Isaiah, xxviii. 11.1. And such certainly must be the 
meaning of the first recorded appearance of the gift on 
the day of Pentecost, however it may be explained in 
detail. The stress laid on the variety of nations there 
assembled, and the expressions, “every man heard 
them in his own language” (ri idla diarexrw?), “ how 
hear we every man in our own language, wherein we 
were born?”® “we hear them speak in our tongues 
(éy tais juerépais yAawooas) the wonderful works of 
God,” * can hardly be explained on any other suppo- 
sition than that the writer meant to describe that, 
at least to the hearers, the sounds spoken seemed 
to be those of distinct languages and real dialects. 
If this account is to be taken literally, it would imply 
that the fervent expressions of thanksgiving which on 
that occasion, as on others, constituted the essential 
part of the gift, were so far couched in foreign dialects 
as to be intelligible to the natives of the several coun- 
tries. And viewing this passage in connexion with the 
general spirit and object of the Acts, we can hardly 
avoid seeing, in the emphatic record of this peculiar 
characteristic of the gift, the design of pointing it out 
as the natural result and the natural sign of the first 
powerful and public manifestation of a religion whose 
especial mission it was to break through the barriers 
which divide man from man and nation from nation. 
Such a signification, however suitable to the occasion 
of the first revelation of a Universal Church, would 
not be equally appropriate and is certainly not re- 
quired, in the more ordinary manifestations of the gift. 
But it is not difficult to see that the effect described as 
occurring on the day of Pentecost might grow out of, 
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and form part of the more general nature of “the 
tongues,” as described in the rest of the New Tes- 
tament. As Xavier is said to have understood and 
made himself understood by the Indians, without know- 
ing their language, and as, even in ordinary matters, 
persons in a highly wrought state of feeling are en- 
abled to understand each other, though not speaking 
the same language, so this gift, which, above all others, 
lifted the speaker out of himself, might have the same 
effect. And the peculiar form of language ordinarily 
used as the vehicle of communication at that time, 
would contribute to the same result. Hellenistic 
Greek, compounded as it was of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, and instinct with that peculiar life and energy 
which we see it assume in the various styles of the New 
Testament, especially in St. Paul and in the Apocalypse, 
was almost in itself ‘‘a speaking” in divers “kinds of 
tongues.” It has often been remarked, that the spread 
of this dialect by the conquests of Alexander was a 
Providential preparation for the spread of the Gospel; 
and there is nothing more strange in the development 
of this peculiar language into the gift of tongues, than 
in the development of the natural powers of strength 
and intellect into the gifts of “ministry,” of ‘ wis- 
dom,” and of “ knowledge.” All the various elements 
of Aramaic and Hellenic speech, latent in the usual 
language of the time, would be quickened under the 
power of this gift into a new life, sometimes intelli- 
gible, sometimes unintelligible to those who heard it, 
but always expressive of the vitality and energy of the 
Spirit by which it was animated. 

It needs hardly to be observed after this comparison 
of the various passages which speak of this gift, that 
even if foreign words were always part of its exercise 
(of which there is no proof), there is no instance and 
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no probability of its having been ever used as a means 
of instructing foreign nations, or of superseding the 
necessity of learning foreign languages. Probably in 
no age of the world was such a gift less needed. The 
chief sphere of the Apostles must have been within 
the Roman Empire, and within that sphere Greek or 
Latin, but especially Greek, must have been everywhere 
understood. Even on the day of Pentecost, the speech 
of Peter, by which the first great conversion was 
effected, seems to have been in Greek, which probably 
all the nations assembled would sufficiently understand ; 
and the speaking of foreign dialects is nowhere alluded 
to by him as any part of the event which he is vindi- 
cating and describing. The Epistles, in like manner, 
were all written in Greek, though many of them are 
addressed to the very nations whose presence is de- 
scribed in the Acts on that occasion; the people of 
“ Judza, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and the 
dwellers at Rome.” When the Lycaonians addressed 
Paul and Barnabas in the speech of Lycaonia’, there 
is no mention of Paul and Barnabas answering them 
in that language. According to one of the oldest 
traditions, Peter is described as employing Mark for 
an interpreter.” Irenzeus, who alone of the early Fathers 
alludes to the gift of tongues, and that in a manner 
which seems to imply diversity of language*, was himself 
obliged to learn the Gaulish language. And, lastly, the 
whole chapter now in question, is inconsistent with such 
a supposition. The Church of Corinth is described as 
full of speakers with tongues, and yet evidently no 
work of conversion was going on, nor any allusion 
made to such a work as a possible object for the gift. 
Yet had such an object been within even its distant 
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scope, the argument almost imperatively demanded that 
it should be noticed, and that the Apostle should have 
said, “‘ Why do you waste so great a gift on those who 
cannot profit by it, when you might go forth beyond 
the limits of the Empire to preach with it to the 
Scythian and Indian tribes ?” 

The subject must not be left without reference to 
similar manifestations which may serve, either by way 
of contrast or resemblance, to illustrate its main pe- 
culiarities. In the Pagan world the Apostle’s words, 
at the opening of the twelfth Chapter, of themselves 
remind us of the unconscious utterances which accom- 
panied the delivery of the ancient oracles, when the 
ejaculations of the Pythoness stood to the interpreters 
of the oracle in a relation similar to that which existed 
between the speakers with tongues and the prophets. 
In the Jewish dispensation we may compare the burst 
of song and trance, which accompanied the first great 
display of the prophetical spirit in the time of Samuel, 
“a company of prophets coming down from the high 
place with a psaliery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a 
harp before them,” and prophesying; and “the Spirit 
of the Lord” descending upon those who witnessed 
the spectacle, however unprepared for it before; so 
that they too caught the inspiration “and prophesied 
also,” and were “turned into other men,” and passed 
days and nights in a state of ecstatic seclusion.! What 
the “ tongues” were to. the “ prophesyings” at Corinth, 
the trance of Saul was to the Psalms of David. But itis 
perhaps in subsequent periods that the nearest outward 
likenesses to the gift of “ tongues” can be found. The 
wide difference between the character, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual, of the early Christian Church, and that of 
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the sects in which such later manifestations have ap- 
peared, places a deep gulf between the Apostolical gift 
and these doubtful copies. Still as the preaching, the 
teaching, the government, the gifts of knowledge, of 
wisdom, of ministry, which appear in the Apostolical 
age, are illustrated by the analogous institutions and 
faculties of less sacred times, so the excitement and en- 
thusiasm, and the gifts more especially associated with 
this aspect of the early Church, may be illustrated no 
less from the expressions of later enthusiasm. Such 
phenomena, however inferior to the manifestations of 
the Apostolical times, have their origin in the same 
mysterious phase of human life and human nature, which 
was included with so much besides of the most opposite 
character in the wide range of the spiritual influences 
of Apostolical Christianity. 

The earliest of these manifestations was the alleged 
ecstatic state of the Montanists at the close of the second 
century. ‘ There is at present a sister amongst us,” 
says Tertullian, ‘‘ who has obtained the gift of revela- 
tions, which she receives in the congregation or solemn 
sanctuary by ecstasy in the Spirit, who has converse 
with angels, sometimes even with the Lord, and sees 
and hears sacred truths (sacramenta), and discerns 
the hearts of some, and ministers remedies to those 
who want them. Also, according as the Scriptures are 
read, or the Psalms sung, or exhortations (adlocutiones) 
uttered, or petitions presented, so from these several 
sources materials are furnished for her visions. We had 
happened to be discussing something about the soul, 
when this sister was in the Spirit. After the con- 
clusion of the service and the dismissal of the con- 
gregation, she, after her usual manner of relating her 
visions (for they are carefully recorded that they may 
be examined), amongst other remarks, said the soul was 
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shown to me in a bodily form, the spirit appeared, 
but not of an empty or shapeless quality, but as 
something which gave hope of being held, tender and 
bright and of an aerial hue, and altogether of human 


form.” 
Another instance was the utterance of strange sounds 


among the persecuted Protestants of the south of France, 
at the beginning of the last century, commonly called 
the “ Prophets of Cevennes,” of whom full accounts are 
to be found in the “Histoire des Pasteurs,” by Peyrat ; 
of the “ Troubles de Cevennes,” by Gibelin ; and of the 
‘“‘Eglises de Désert,” by C. Coquerel. There is also an 
‘‘ Impartial account of the Prophets,” by an eye-wit- 
ness, in A Letter to a Friend’, on their appearance in 
England, where they excited much attention and the 
ridicule of Lord Shaftesbury in his ‘ Characteristics.” 
There is little of detailed interest in these descriptions ; 
but they are remarkable, especially the last-named, as 
bearing testimony to the good character and general 
sobriety of the persons professing to be inspired. 

But the most important of these manifestations, as the 
one claiming the most direct connexion with the Apo- 
stolical gifts, was the so-called “ gift of tongues” in the 
followers of Mr. Irving, about 1831—1833. Of the 
exercise of this gift, accounts are here subjoined from 
two eye-witnesses: the first a believer in its Divine 
origin at the time he wrote ; the second a believer and 
actor in the transactions which he describes, but at 
the time that he wrote, rejecting their Divine, though 
still maintaining their supernatural (though diabolical) 
origin. 

(1.) “* As an instance of the extraordinary change in 
the powers of the human voice when under inspiration, 
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I may here mention the case of an individual whose 
natural voice was inharmonious, and who besides had 
no ear for keeping time. Yet even the voice of this 
person, when singing in the Spirit, could pour forth a 
rich strain of melody, of which each note was musical, 
and uttered with a sweetness and power of expression 
that was truly astonishing, and what is still more 
singular, with a gradually increasing velocity into a 
rapidity, yet distinctness of utterance, which is incon- 
ceivable by those who have never witnessed the like; 
and yet, with all this apparently breathless haste, there 
was not in reality the slightest agitation of body or of 
mind. In other instances, the voice is deep and power- 
fully impressive. I cannot describe it better than by 
saying that it approaches nearly to what might be con- 
sidered a perfect state of the voice, passing far beyond 
the energies of its natural strength, and at times so loud 
as, not only to fill the whole house, but to be heard at 
a considerable distance; and though often accompanied 
by an apparently great mental energy and muscular 
exertion of the whole body, yet in truth there was not 
the slightest disturbance in either; on the contrary, 
there was present a tranquillity and composure, both of 
body and mind, the very opposite to any, even the least 
degree of excitement. 

“ Every attempt at describing these manifestations, so 
as to convey an accurate knowledge of them to others, . 
is sure to fail; since, to have any adequate perception 
of their power, they must be both seen and felt. Yet, 
were it otherwise, my conscience would scarcely allow 
me the liberty of entering into so minute a detail ; for 
the consciousness of the presence of God in these 
manifestations is fraught with such a holy solemnity of 
thought and feeling, as leave neither leisure nor in- 
clination for curious observation. Ina person alive to 
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the presence of the Holy Ghost, and overwhelmed by 
His manifestations beside and around him, and deeply 
conscious that upon his heart naked and exposed unto 
the eye of God, one thought alone fills the soul, one 
way of utterance is heard, ‘ God be merciful to me a 
sinner.’ Nor can the eye be diverted from the only 
sight that is then precious to it, far more precious than 
life itself: ‘ The Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world.’” } 

(2.) ‘“‘ After one or two of the brethren had read and 
prayed, Mr. T. was made to speak two or three words 
very distinctly, and with an energy and depth of tone 
which seemed to me extraordinary, and it fell upon me 
as a supernatural utterance which I ascribed to the 
power of God; the words were in a tongue I did not 
understand. In a few minutes Miss E. C. broke out 
in an utterance in English which, as to matter and 
manner and the influence it had upon me, I at once 
bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of God. Those 
who have heard the powerful and commanding utterance 
need no description; but they who have not, may 
conceive what an unnatural and unaccustomed tone of 
voice, an intense and riveting power of expression, 
with the declaration of a cutting rebuke to all who 
were present, and applicable to my own state of mind 
in particular, would effect upon me and upon the others 
who were come together, expecting to hear the voice of 
the Spirit of God. In the midst of the feeling of awe 
and reverence which this produced, I was myself seized 
upon by the power, and in much struggling against it 
was made to cry out, and myself to give out a con- 
fession of my own sin in the matter for which we were 
rebuked.” .... ‘* There was in me, at the time of the 
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utterance, very great excitement; and yet I was dis- 
tinctly conscious of a power, acting upon me beyond 
the mere power of excitement. So distinct was this 
power from the excitement, that in all my trouble and 
doubt about it, I never could attribute the whole to 
excitement.! . . . I read the fourth chapter of Malachi; 
as I read the power came upon me, and I was made to 
read in the power. My voice was raised far beyond its 
natural pitch, with constrained repetitions of parts, and 
with the same inward uplifting, which at the presence of 
the power I had always before experienced.”? “ Whilst 
sitting at home, a mighty power came upon me, but 
for a considerable time no impulse to utterance ; pre- 
sently, a sentence in French was vividly set before my 
mind, and under an impulse to utterance, was spoken. 
Then, in a little time, sentences in Latin were in like 
manner uttered; and with short intervals, sentences 
in many other languages, judging from the sound and 
the different exercise of the enunciating organs. My 
wife, who was with me, declared some of them to be 
Italian and Spanish; the first she can read and translate, 
the second she knows but little of. In this case she 
was not able to interpret nor retain the words as they 
were uttered. ll the time of these utterances, I was 
greatly tried in mind. After the first sentence, an 
impulse to utterance continued on me, and most pain- 
fully I restrained it, my conviction being that, until 
something was set before me to utter, I ought not to 
yield my tongue to utterance. Yet I was troubled by 
the doubt, what could the impulse mean, if I were not 


1 Narrative of Facts characterising the Supernatural Manifestations, in 
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to yield to it? Under the trial, I did yield my tongue 
for a few moments; but the utterance that broke from 
me seemed so discordant that I concluded the impulse, 
without words given, was a temptation, and I restrained 
it, except as words were given me, and then I yielded. 
Sometimes single words were given me, and sometimes 
sentences, though I could neither recognise the words 
nor sentences as any language I knew, except those 
which were French or Latin.’ .... My persuasion con- 
cerning the unknown tongue, as it is called (in which 
I myself was very little exercised), is, that it is no 
language whatever, but a mere collection of words 
and sentences; and in the lengthened discourses 1s, 
most of it, a jargon of sounds; though I can conceive, 
when the power is very great, that it will assume 
much of the form of a connected oration.” ? 

_ It must again be repeated that those instances 
are brought forward not as examples of the Apo- 
stolical gift, but as illustrations of it. But, however 
inferior they may have been to the appearances of 
which they were imitations or resemblances, they 
yet serve to show the possibility of the same combi- 
nation of voice, and ecstasy, and unknown or foreign 
words, as has been described in the case of the 
Apostolic gift; they show also how, even when accom- 
panied by extravagance and fanaticism, such a mani- 
festation could still be, in a high degree, solemn, 
impressive, and affecting. It was the glory of the 
Apostolical age that, instead of dwelling exclusively 
on this gift, or giving it a prominent place, as has 
been the case in the sects of later days, the allusions 
to it are rare and scanty, and (in the Chapter now be- 
fore us, which contains the fullest account of it) 
even disparaging. The Corinthian Christians, indeed, 
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regarded it as one of the highest manifestations of 
spiritual influence; but this was the very tendency 
which the Apostle sought to repress. The object of 
this Section of the Epistle, as of the whole discussion 
- on spiritual gifts of which it forms a part, is to restrain, 
moderate, and reduce to its proper subordination the 
fervour, the enthusiasm, the eccentricity, so to speak, 
occasioned by these gifts, and to maintain beyond and 
above them the eternal superiority of the moral and 
religious elements which Christianity nee sanctioned 
or introduced. 

In this respect, as in many others, the mission of 
the Apostle was analogous to, though at the same time 
wholly unlike, that of the ancient prophets. There 
was in the early Christian Church no fear (except 
from the Jewish party) of an undue development of 
that ceremonial and hierarchical spirit, against which the 
Prophets and Psalmists, from Samuel and David down- 
wards, had so constantly lifted up their voices to as- 
sert the paramount importance of justice, mercy, and 
truth; of obedience above sacrifice; of a broken and 
contrite spirit above burnt offerings of bulls and goats. 
It was from an opposite quarter that these great spi- 
ritual verities were endangered in the beginning of the 
Christian Church ; but the danger was hardly less formi- 
dable. The attractions of miraculous power, of conscious 
impulses of a Divine presence, of a speech and an 
ecstatic state which struck all beholders with astonish- 
ment, were the temptations which, amongst the primi- 
tive Gentile Christians, threatened to withdraw the 
Church from the truth, the simplicity, and the soberness 
of Christ and of Paul, as the stately ceremonial of 
the Jewish worship had, in ancient times, had the like 
effect in withdrawing the nation of Israel from the 
example of Abraham and the teaching of Moses. That 
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the gifts were not less necessary to sustain the first faith 
of the Apostolical Christians, than the Levitical rites 
were to sustain that of the Jewish people, does but 
render the illustration more exact. What, therefore, 
the protests of Isaiah and Amos are against the cor- 
ruptions of the ancient Jewish priesthood, what the 
protests of the Apostle himself in the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians are against circumcision and the 
rites of the Mosaic Law, that this chapter is against all 
those tendencies of the human mind, which delight in 
displays of Divine power, more than-in displays of 
Divine wisdom or goodness, which place the evidence 
of God’s Spirit more in sudden and wonderful frames 
of feeling and devotion than in acts of usefulness and 
instruction, which make religion selfish and indivi- 
dual rather than social. Gregory the Great warned 
Augustine of Canterbury not to rejoice that spirits 
were subject to him by miraculous power, but that his 
name was written in the Book of Life through the 
conversions which he had effected. The attempts 
of Paley to rest Christianity solely upon its external 
evidence have, in our own times, been rejected by a 
higher and more comprehensive philosophy. The great 
body of the Christian Church has, in all ages, given 
little heed to the extraordinary displays of power, real 
or pretended, by particular sects or individuals. In 
all these cases the warning of the Apostle in this Chapter 
has been at’ hand, to support the more rational and 
the more dignified course (if so it may without offence 
be called), which minds less enlightened, and consciences 
less alive to the paramount greatness of moral excellence, 
may have been induced to despise. If the Apostle’s 
declaration, that “he himself spake with tongues” 
“more than they all,” when combined with his other 
qualities, is a guarantee that the Apostolical gift of 
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tongues was not imposture or fanaticism; yet on the 
other hand, his constant language respecting it is a 
guarantee no less that gifts such as these were the 
last that he would have brought forward in vindication 
or support of the Gospel which he preached. The 
excitable temperament of Eastern, as compared with 
Western, nations may serve to explain to us, how it was 
that conditions of mind like that implied in the gift of 
tongues, should have accompanied, without disturbing, 
a faith so lofty, so sober, so dispassionate, as that of 
the Apostle. But it also makes that soberness the 
more remarkable in the Apostle, born and bred in this 
very Oriental atmosphere where, as is still shown by the 
exercises of the Mussulman dervishes, nothing is too 
wild to be incorporated into religious worship; where, 
as is still shown by the ready acceptance of the legends 
of Mahomet and the Mussulman saints, nothing is too 
extravagant to be received asa miracle. He acknow- 
ledged the truth, he claimed the possession, of this extra- 
ordinary power; and yet he was endowed with the 
wisdom and the courage to treat it as always subordi- 
nate, often even useless and needless. 
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(c) The Superiority of Prophesying to Speaking with Tongues. 
XIV. 1—25. 


1 Aimxere Thy ayarny, Sndrovrs 


paarrov 08 iva mpodyrevyte. 
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1. The Apostle having con- 
cluded his description of Love, 
’ for a moment pauses before he 
returns to the special subject 
from which this description 
had been a digression, and 
breathes one more fervent 
commendation of it to the Co- 
rinthians: ‘ Follow, pursue 
Love.” (Sudxw is thus used as 
applied to “the Law,” in 
Rom. ix. 30. 31.;  hospita- 
lity,” Rom. xvi. 13.; “ peace,” 

om. xiv. 19.; good,” 
1 Thess. v.15.) He then re- 
sumes the argument which he 
had abandoned in xii. 31., and 
this is the force of 8é. 

Cnrovre O68 TA oarvEevparixd. 
«You are right in earnestly 
desiring the gifts of the Spirit.” 
For &Aotre, see on xii. 31. 
Ta Tvevpatixa is “the gifts of 
the Spirit” generally, but with 
a special reference to the gift 
of tongues. 

parrov Sé va apodytevnre. 
«¢ But more than anything else 
desire the gift of prophecy.” 
iva is here passing into the 
Romaic sense, in which it is 
used as a substitute for the 


infinitive. Compare for this. 
use, verse 12.; and Matt. vii. 
12.; Mark, vi. 28. 

2. He now proceeds to give 
the reasons for his preference 
of prophesying to speaking 
with tongues; viz., the greater 
usefulness of prophesying. It 
is @ particular inference from 
the general truth, which he 
has just given in his descrip- 
tion of Love. 

The first contrast is be- 
tween the isolation of the 
speaker with tongues by his 
communion with God alone, 
and the usefulness of the pro- 
phet to others by his acting as 
a teacher. 

ovdsis axovet, t. e. “hears 
so as to understand,” as in 
verse 16., ove odev. He 
does not mean literally that 
no sounds were heard. Com- 
pare for the same ambigu- 
ity of axovw the account 
of St. Paul’s companions at 
his conversion, who are de- 
scribed in Acts, ix. 7., as 
“hearing the voice” (dxov- 
ovres THs dwvys); and in 
Acts, xxii. 9., as not hearing 
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it (tTHv dovnv ovK HKovoay). 
Compare also Mark, iv. 33.: 
‘‘ He spake parables... asthey 
were able to hear” (dxovewv). 
Gen. xi. 7.: and in the LXX. 
confound their language, lest 
they understand each other's 
speech” (axovowor). Gen. xlii. 
23.: “They knew not that 
Joseph understood” (dxovet). 
Isa, xxxvi. 11.: “ We under- 
stand the Syrian language” 
( axovopev). 

puotnpia. Here, as else- 
where, “ God’s secrets ;” here, 
however, not, as elsewhere, 
in the sense of secrets revealed, 
but in the sense (nearly ap- 
proaching to the modern mean- 
ing of the word “mystery ”) 
of secrets concealed. Perhaps 
the only other instance is Rev. 
xvil. 5.: ‘ Mystery, Babylon 
the Great,” &c. 

3. olxodounvy Kal Tapd-~ 
KAnow xal trapapvbiav. These 
three words convey the ob- 
ject of Christian prophesying. 
oixodounv, ‘ Building up by 
successive stages of enlighten- 
ment and advancement in 
goodness.” Compare especi- 
ally Eph. iv. 12. 13.: “For the 
edifying of the body of Christ : 
till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” apaxdnots, “ ex- 
hortation” or ‘ consolation” 
(see on 2 Cor. i. 3.), as in 
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the word zrapdxdnrtos, “ com- 
forter,” which may mean either 
‘‘ strengthener” or consoler.” 
How closely connected was 
this gift with prophesying, - 
may be gathered both from 
the constant use of it in the 
Apostle’s writings, himself a 
prophet, partly from its being 
actually used as the translation 
of the Hebrew word for “pro- 
phet” in the name of Barna- 
bas, which meaning as it does, 
‘‘ the son of prophecy,” is ren- 
dered in the Acts (iv. 36.) 
vios TWapaxdyjoews. Trapapv- 
Oia shares with sapaxdnows 
the sense of “consolation,” 
but with a somewhat gentler 
and more tender shade of 
meaning. In this exact form 
it is found nowhere else in the 
New Testament; but zrapa- 
pv0cov occurs, as here, in con- 
junction with wapaxdnors, in 
Phil. ii. 1.: “If any consola- 
tion, if any comfort of love ;” 
and qrapapyv0ovpevos with mra- 
ance in 1 Thess. ii. 11. 

engel: ‘‘ Erhortatio  tollit 
tarditatem; consolatio, tristi- 
tiam.” | 

4. The second contrast is 
the same as the first, under a 
slightly different aspect. The 
speaker with tongues builds 
up only his own soul; the 
prophet builds up the souls of 
the Christian congregation. 
This mention of the edifica- 
tion of the speaker's self is 
not inconsistent with verses 
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13. 14., which imply that he 
did not understand what he 
said. The consciousness of 
ecstasy and communion with 
God would have an elevating 
effect, independently of any 
impression produced on the 
understanding. See on verse 
14. 

5. The Apostle now ex- 
presses in his own person the 
desire which in verse 1. he 
had enjoined on them. 

Jéro. “I desire, am an- 
xious.” See vii. 7. 

62 is partly in opposition to 
the depreciating tone in which 
he has just spoken of the 
tongues, but partly, as in ped- 
Cov Sz immediately afterwards, 
a mere particle of transition. 
For iva, see on verse 1. 

éxtos ef wn. Here, as in 
xv. 2., 1 Tim. v. 19., p% is 
pleonastic. See Winer, Gr. 
p-. 547. 

Stepnvevn, i.e. the speaker 
himself. See verse 13. 

6. viv dé. “ But asit now 
stands ;” z.e. “if the tongues 
are there and no interpreter.” 
As usual (compare on iv. 6.), 
he transfers to himeelf the 
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case which he wishes to im- 
press upon his readers. 

He gives these four gifts or 
utterances, as exhausting all 
the modes of teaching. 

(1.) aroxaduyis, “unveiling 
of the unseen world,” as in 
the Apocalypse. 

(2.) yvaous, “insight into 
Divine truth,” as in ii. 6. 

(3.) wpodnrela, “ message of 
exhortation or consolation,” as 
in verse 3. 

(4.) d:dayn, “ regular teach- 
ing,” like the continuous teach- 
ing of our Lord’s discourses 
and parables, as in Acts, ii. 42. 

7. He proceeds to illustrate 
his argument by a general re- 
ference to sounds. duws ta 
ayrvya, This is a condensed 
and inverted expression, such 
as is to be found in Rom. ii. 1. 
Drawn out in full, it would be, 
kal ta aapuya, xaimep anrvya 
dyta, Guws. Lifeless instru- 
ments, though lifeless, yet.” 
Compare Gal. iii, 15.: dpws 
avOpwrov Kexupwpéynv S1a07n- 
Knv ovdsis abetet. 

The flute or pipe (avAds) and 
harp («@dpa) are mentioned 
as the only two kinds of in- 
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strumental music, known in 
Greece (see Professor Donkin’s 
article on Music, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Classical Anti- 
quities, p. 779.). 

dOoyyos is used only here 
and in Rom. x. 18. “ Their 
sound is gone forth into all 
lands.” As distinguished from 


gov) it expresses musical 
sounds. ¢0oyyov (not tod 


@Ooyyov) is the real reading 
of B. Lachmann seems to 
have adopted vod in ignorance. 
yvwOnceTal TO avAoUpEVOD. 
‘* How shall the particular note 
of the pipe be recognised ? ” 

8. He adds another instance 
of a somewhat different kind. 
xat yap, “for also.” amérEpor, 
not “war” (as usual), but (as 
in Rev. xvi. 14.) * battle.” 

9. He now applies what he 
has said, as in the comparison 
of the human body in xii. 
12—22. and of the variety of 
natural organisation in xv. 
35—41. 

Sia THs yAwoons, “ through 
the tongue,” 2. e. as compared 
with the various instruments 
he has just mentioned, but also 
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probably with a special refer- 
ence to the gift of “ speaking 
with a tongue” (see Introduc- 
tion to this Chapter, p. 298.). 
svonpov “ intelligible.” 

10. He now pushes his 
range of comparisons further, 
so as to include the variou 
languages of men. ¢gwv7) is 
used for “language” in the 
LXX. (Gen. xi. 1. 7.; Deut. 
xxvill. 49.; Isa. liv. 17.) and 
in Herodot. iv. 114.117. But 
had he meant this exclusively, 
he would have said d:aXexros, 
in contradistinction to dwr7, 
which he had already been 
used for musical instruments. 

€6 TUXYol, 8 common expres- 
sion to express doubt about 
numbers (see Dionys. Hal. 
lv. 19. puplov 7 Stopuplov ee 

yyot, and other examples in 

etstein). See also xv. 37. 

adwvov, “without a distinct 
sound.” 

11. Here he speaks espe- 
cially of human language. 
duvamuwy, ‘* meaning.” 

BapB8apos, “a foreigner” 
(i.e. one who does not speak 
the Greek language). ‘“ Bar- 
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barus hic ego sum, quia non 
intelligor ulli” Ovid (in speak- 
ing of himself and the Gete), 
Trist. v. 10. év éuol, “in my 
judgment.” 

12. He now applies the 
whole argument to the Corin- 
thians. 

tprwral, see on verse 1. 

mvevpatwy, “spirits,” used 
for “spiritual gifts,” and here, 
as in verse l., used specially, 
though not exclusively, for the 
** tongues.” 

TpoOs THY OLKOOOLTY THS EXKAN- 
alas, “to the building up of 
the Church,” is put first for 
the sake of the emphasis laid 
upon it. 

iva Weptocevnte. 
verse I. 

13. mpocevytaOw iva dSieppn- 
veun. ‘* Pray that he may in- 
terpret.” This seems to imply 
that the speaker himself had 
not necessarily an understand- 
ing of what he was saying. In 
order to explain it to others, 
he had to pray for a separate 
gift, that ‘‘ of interpretation.” 
Comp. xii. 30.: ‘Do all speak 
with tongues? do all inter- 
pret? ”, which implies that 
the two gifts were not of 
necessity united in the same 
persons. 

14. He proceeds to illustrate 
the uselessness of the gift to 


See on 


others by showing the use- 
lessness of it in the case of 
prayer. This is probably 
suggested by his having just 
spoken of the necessity of 
praying, even in the midst of 
the “speaking,” in order to 
receive the gift of interpreta- 
tion. Indeed the repetition 
of the word “pray” (apoo- 
evyeo Oat) implies that in verse 
13. as well as 14. it is 
used for the “inspired prayer 
with tongues,” as though the 
sense were “So important is 
it for this gift to be turned to 
practical use, that the special 
object, to which the speaking 
or praying with tongues should 
be directed, is the acquisition 
of the gift of interpretation.” 

The unconsciousness of the 
speaker is still further con- 
firmed by this passage. ‘ Pray- 
ing with a tongue” is made 
identical with “praying in spi- 
rit;” and “ praying in spirit ” 
is contrasted with “ praying 
with the understanding,” or 
“ mind.” 

TO mvedpa, “the spirit” is 
here, as elsewhere, used for the 
moral and spiritual affections 
united with the Spirit of Christ, 
or the Spirit which is the life 
of the Spiritual gifts. 6 voids 
is “the mind or intellectual 
element,” as in Phil. iv. 7., 
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“the peace which passeth all 
understanding ” (votv); Luke 
xxiv. 45. ‘He opened their 
understanding” (votv). For the 
possibility of the effect here de- 
scribed, the use of words which 
touch the feelings without con- 
veying any distinct notions to 
the understanding, compare the 
state described by the disciples 
of Irving (see Introduction to 
this Chapter, pp. 305—308.). 
Such too is the impression pro- 
duced on the uneducated, not 
only as Estius well remarks, by 
public prayers, of which the 
general object is understood, 
though the particular sense is 
unknown, but by the words of 
Scripture, which often strike 
the heart more from the ge- 
neral spirit they breathe, than 
from any special meaning of 
the words themselves. 

axaprros, i.e. “ without re- 
sult.” 

15. rl ovv dori, what then 
is the consequence to be de- 
duced from all this?” Comp. 
verse 26.; Acts, xxi. 22.; Rom. 
ili. 9., vi. 15. ampooevtopuar B. 
Latin versions, mpocevEwpas 
A.D. E.F.G. “If Iam to 
pray with my spirit, I will 
pray also with my under- 
standing.” From this he 
passes to another manifesta- 
tion of the tongues, that of 
singing. Comp. Eph. v. 19. 


» eddrAoyhoys Te. 


“Speaking to yourselves in 
psalms and hymns.” James, 
v. 13.: “Is any among you 
sad? let him pray. Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms.” 
(See Introduction to this Chap- 
ter, p. 294, 295.) 

16. As the wrong use of the 
gift comes again before him, 
he passes back from the first 
person to the second. The 
mention of “singing” suggests 
the especial purpose to which 
singing was applied; namely, 
thanksgiving, and the special 
inconvenience which would 
arise from the thanksgiving 
being offered in an unintelligi- 
ble form, as though the sense 
were “Sing with the under- 
standing; for unless you do, 
the thanksgiving will be use- 
less.” 

* thanksgiving ” or 
‘‘ blessing” of which he speaks, 
seems to be that which accom- 
panied the Lord’s Supper, and 
which gave to it its name of 
the “Eucharist.” It was espe- 
cially in this connexion that 
the words evroyeivy and evya- 
ptoreiy are used convertibly, as 
appears in all the accounts of 
the institution (see on xi. 24.), 
and it was specially in answer to 
this thanksgiving that the con- 
gregation uttered their “amen.” 
‘‘ After the prayers,” says J us- 
tin (Apol. c. 65. 67.), ‘ bread 
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is offered, and wine and water, 
and the president offers up 
according to his power prayers 
and thanksgivings at once 
[This would exactly corre- 
spond to evAoyns mvevpate| and 
the people shout “the Amen” 
(ro aunv as here). ‘*The pre- 
sident offers praise and glory 
to the Father of all, through 
the name of His Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, and at length 
returns thanks to God for hav- 
ing vouchsafed to us to partake 
of these things. When he has 
finished the prayersand thanks- 
givings, all the people present 
shout, saying “ Amen,” which 
is the IIcbrew for “So be it.” 

The “ Amen” thus used was 
borrowed from the worship of 
the synagogue, and hence pro- 
bably the article is prefixed as 
to awell known form. It was 
there regarded as the solemn ra- 
tification of the prayer or bless- 
ing, and great importance was 
attached to it. ‘‘He whosays 
Amen is greater than he that 
blesses ” (Berashoth, viii. 8.). 
‘* Whoever says Amen, to him 
the gates of paradise are open,” 
according to Isaiah, xxvi. 2., 
whence they read “Open ye the 
gates, that the righteous nation 
which keepeth the Amen, 
may enter in” ( Wetstein ad l.). 
An “Amen,” not properly 
considered, was Called an “ Or- 
phan Amen” (Lightfoot ad 1.). 
‘* Whoever says an Orphan 
Amen, his children sh be 
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orphans; whoever answers 
Amen hastily or shortly, his 
days shall be shortened ; who- 
ever answers Amen distinctly 
and at length, his days shall be 
lengthened.” (Berashoth, 47. 
1.; Schottgen ad h. 7, 

So in the early Christian 
liturgies, it waa regarded as a 
marked point in the service, 
and with this agrees the great 
solemnity with which Justin 
speaks of it, as though it were 
on a level withthe thanksgiv- 
ing: “the president having 
given thanks, and the whole 
people having shouted their 
approbation.” And in later 


times, the Amen was only 


repeated once by the congre- 
gation, and always after the 
great thanksgiving, and with 
a shout like a peal of thunder. 

If this be so, the Apostle’s 
argument gains in force, as 
implying, not merely a for- 
mal assent, but a solemn rati- 
fication and attestation by the 
people, which could not be 
valid, unless they understood 
the words which they thus, as 
it were, endorsed. 

6 avamAnp@v Tov ToOTTOY TOU 
iduwrov. ‘** He who, in conse- 
quence of his not understand- 
ing the tongues, is to the 
speaker with tongues what an 
unlearned person is with regard 
to a learned.” This also must 
be the sense of (Sswrns in ver. 
23. 24. The whole congrega- 
tion had to ratify the blessing 
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by their “ Amen;” and if there- 
fore there were any who could 
not understand the blessing, 
the Amen of the whole con- 
gregation could not properly 
be uttered. In the only two 
other passages where iSwwrns 
occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, it has reference, as 
here, to speech: 2 Cor. xi, 
iSiatns TO Aoyp. Acts, iv. 13., 
aypapparos ciot Kat e@ras in 
reference to 7rappncia. 

6 avarAnpav Tov ToTrov, “ He 
who fills the condition or 
situation;” a Hebraism natu- 
rally used in speaking of the 
forms of worship, mostly bor- 
rowed from the synagogue. 
Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. p. 
2001. For this sense of rozros 
see Ecclus. xxi. 12. 

The word iétwrns is also a 
Rabbinical phrase, the Greek 
being merely incorporated into 
the language in Hebrew letters 
(see Lightfoot ad h. 1.). 

17. xadas. * You do well to 
give thanks; it is meet and 
right so to do.” Comp. “ Ye 
call me Lord and Master, and 
ye say well” (xadas Adyete), 
John, xiii. 13. 

18. He returns to his own 
case. P 

}yapioT® «6 T@ «Ce «6 May 
dihee be: (1.) “I thank God, 
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that I speak,” &c.; or, (2.) “I 
thank God in the Spirit, and 
I speak,” &c., so as to take 
svyapioT®@ in the same sense as 
in verse 17. But the first 
mode is probably right, as best 
agreeing with the following 
sentence, and the change of 
the meaning of the word is 
not greater than occurs else- 
where, see on xi. 23.; or, (3.) 
according to A. evyapioTa Te 
Jem Travrav buav paddov yrwo- 
on, “I thank God, more than 
you all with a tongue.” 

The other variations of 
reading, Aado, “I speak.” 
and Aadov “speaking,” make 
no difference in the sense. 
For the Apostle’s power of 
speaking with tongues, com- 
pare the description of his 
visions and revelations, in 2 
Cor. xii. 1.2. (See Introduc- 
tion to this Chapter, p. 296.) 

19. adda av &xxAnola. “But, 
whatever I may do in private, 
in an assembly I had rather,” 
&c. 

KATHY NOW. 
seaghis 

20. He concludes with an 
appeal to their common sense 
like that in xi. 15. ‘I speak 
as to wise men” (dpovipois). 
tais dpecly. The word only 
occurs here in the New Testa- 
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ment. It is used for ‘ mind,” 
or “ thought.” 

térevot, “full grown.” For 
the same contrast of childish- 
ness and manliness, compare 
li. 6., “We speak wisdom 
among the full grown (éy reAer- 
ots: il. 1., [could not speak to 
you as spiritual, but as infants” 
(vn7rios): xiii. 10. 11., «* When 
that which is full grown (ro 
téXetov) is come, then that 
which is in part shall he done 
away. When I was an infant 
(vyrvos), I spake and thought 
as an infant; but when I be- 
came a man (dyyp), I put 
away infantine things (Td tod 
vyirlov).” 

In this passage vnmidlere 
seems introduced to strengthen 
qatoia. “ Be, if you will, not 
childlike only, but infantine 
in wickedness.” It occurs 
nowhere else in the New 
Testament. 

21. He follows up this ap- 
peal to their judgment by an 
appeal to the Old Testament. 
év T@ vow yéyparra. “It 
is written in the Law.” The 
manner of quotation is re- 
markable; “the Law” being 
used for the Old Testament 
generally, instead of being 
confined as usual to the Pen- 
tateuch. So in John, x. 34., xii. 
34., xv. 25. it is used of the 
Psalms. The whole passage is 
from Isaiah, xxvii. 9—12.: 


“Whom shall he teach know- 
ledge? and whom shall he make 
to understand doctrine? them 
that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the breasts. 
For precept must be upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept; line 
npon line, line upon line; here a 
little, and there a little: for 
with stammering lips and 
another tongue will he speak 
to this people. To whom he 
said, This is the rest where- 
with ye may cause the weary 
to rest; and this is the re- 
freshing : yet they would not 
hear.” This rendering of the 
Authorised Version is faulty. 
The general sense seems to be 
that, as they mocked the pro- 
phet for teaching them as if 
he was teaching children, he 
answers that God shall teach 
them indeed with words that 
they would not understand, 
through the foreign invasion 
of the Assyrians. The quo- 
tation as made by the Apo- 
stle varies so much, both from 
the Hebrew and from the 
LXX., that it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive clearly the 
sense which he attached to the 
words. It might seem that 
the passage was suggested to 
his memory by the mention of 
children and of childish teach- 
ing, in Isa. xxviii. 9. 10., which 
connects with the allusion to 
children in verse 20. of this 
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Chapter. Hardly a word in 
this quotation coincides with 
the LXX. dia gavrAtopov ye- 
Agwv, Sia yAwooas Frepas, Ste 
AaANToveL TO AAW ToUTM, As 
yovres autois, Touro Td dva- 
Tava TO WewvwvTe Kal TovTO 
TO ovvTpipa, Kal ov« nOEXnoaY 
axovery. As far, however, as 
we can conjecture, the Apostle 
must have read and quoted 
the passage as describing 
that God’s speaking to the 
Israelites through the lips and 
language of a foreign people 
would be in judgment, and not 
in mercy, and would have no 
effect. . 
éTopoywooots is peculiar to 
this ee in the New Tes- 
tament. It is used however 
(A.D. 150) by Aquila in his 
translation of this very pas- 
sage in Isa. xxviii. 11. and of 
Ps. cxiv. 1. (“strange lan- 
guage”), and it illustrates to 
a certain extent, the meaning 
of “other tongues” (érépars 
yrwooas), in Acts, 1.4. The 
word is used for “foreign lan- 
guages” in Polyb. p. 1438. 
(Wetstein). It must be ob- 
served that, although the gene- 
ral sense of Isa. xxviii. 11. is 
represented by the Apostle’s 
quotation, yet that the words 
of the last clause on which he 
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lays so much stress, as prov- 
ing the fruitlessness of foreign 
tongues, “and not even 80 
shall they hear,” in the origi- 
nal passage relate, not to the 
foreign language, but to the 
intervening words which the 
Apostle has left out, and 
which seem to refer to the 
obscure language of the pro- 
phet’s former teaching. 

22. From this quotation, or 
rather from the special words 
which it contains (“ tongues,” 
and “ they shall not hear”), he 
draws a conclusion against the 

ift of speaking with tongues. 

he sense will be “If this 
be so, ‘the tongues’ are a 
sign of God’s presence, not to 
those who are converted, but 
to those who refuse to be con- 
verted, 7.¢.a sign not of mercy, 
but of judgment; whereas 
prophesying is a sign of God’s 
presence, not to those who re- 
fuse to be converted, but to 
those who are converted, and 
is thus a sign of mercy.” 

23. 24. He then proceeds 
to confirm this by the actual 
fact, and presents the two op- 
posite pictures of what should 
be the effect on heathens or 
persons who had not either of 
the gifts in question, accord- 
ing as the whole congregation. 
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had one or the other. If they 
spoke with tongues, the effect 
would be mere astonishment, 
and an impression that the 
congregation was seized with 
frenzy ; if they prophesied, the 
effect would be conviction that 
there was really a Divine pre- 
sence among them, enabling 
them to discern the secrets of 
the heart. 

In each case, to make his ar- 
gument stronger, he imagines 
the whole society present, and 
every member of it exercising 
his gift. If they all spoke with 
tongues, the confusion would 
be increased, because this would 
imply that there were none 
to interpret. If they all pro- 
phesied, this would increase 
the wonder and the effect, be- 
cause the man would feel that, 
not one eye only, but a thou- 
sand eyes were fixed on his in- 
most soul. Hence the repeti- 
tion of ‘“all” four times over, 
and the expressions “the whole 
Church” and “the same 
place.” idcerns is a “person 
without the gift of tongues, 
without the gift of prophecy ; ” 
‘‘a layman,” in the sense of 
one without the knowledge 
of any particular branch of 
knowledge. See on verse 16. 
amvoros, *‘a heathen,” as in 
vi. 6., vil. 12. 13. 14. 15. who 
either may or may not be con- 
verted; not in the stronger sense 
in which he has just used 
the word in verse 22., of a 


man who refuses to be con- 
verted. 

The two words together in- 
clude all who could possibly 
be affected, ** Christians, with- 
out these gifts,” and ‘“hea- 
thens.” 

For the impression of mad- 
ness produced on those who 
saw the gift of tongues, eom- 
pare Acts, ii. 13.: ** These men 
are full of new wine.” 

This would be the passage 
where, supposing that the gift 
of tongues was given for the 
purpose of converting foreign 
nations by speaking foreign 
languages, the Apostle would 
have pointed it out. That he 
says nothing of the kind, 
though both “unbelievers” 
and ‘foreign tongues” are 
alluded to in verses 22. 23. 
and 24. is a strong argument 
against any such use having 
been designed. See Introduc- 
tion to this Chapter. | 

24. The description which 
follows is important, as de- 
scribing the effect of pro- 
phesying, and therefore (to a 
certain extent) the intended 
effect of all Christian preach- 
ing. Although both the “un: 
learned” and the “unbeliever” 
are mentioned, it is evident 
that the latter is chiefly in 
the Apostle’s mind, and hence 
amrvoTos is in this second clause 
put before icarns. 

driéyyerat tre mravrav. * He 
is rendered conscious of his 
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sins by all.” ‘One after an- 
other of the prophets shall 
take up the strain, and each 
shall disclose to him some fault 
which he knew not before.” 
For this sense of éié¢yyw see 
John, xvi. 8.: ‘* He shall con- 
vince the world of sin.” 

avaxplveras tro Travrwv. * He 
is examined and judged by all.” 
‘*QOne after another shall ask 
questions which shall reveal 
to him his inmost self and 
sit as judge on his inmost 
thoughts.” For avaxpivw see 
its constant use in this Epistle, 
ll. 14.'15., iv. 3. 4, ix. 3., 
x. 25.27. This and the other 
compounds of xpivw are fa- 
vourite words of the Apostle 
in this Epistle and nowhere 
else. 

25. Ta xpumtTa Ths Kapdlas 
autod davepa yivera. “ The 
secrets of his heart become ma- 
nifest.” Compare the descrip- 
tion of “ the word of God,” 
which probably includes pro- 
phesying or preaching, in Heb. 
iv. 12,13.: “It is quick and 
powerful and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even 


to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, ie of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither is there any 
creature that is not manifest 
in his sight.” 

kal ovTws Teowy ari mpoc- 
wirov Mmpockuynoe. TO Ev, 
‘And as a consequence he 
will fall prostrate before God.” 
Compare the effect of Samuel’s 
prophesying on Saul, “ He 
lay down all night before 
Samuel,” 1 Sam. xix. 20. 

amtrayyéAXwv Ort Gvtws 6 Jeos 
dy tpi goriv. “ Carrying away 
the tidings that the God whom 
he has thus worshipped, is 
truly among you.” “ Deum 
vere esse in vobis et verum 
Deum esse qui est in vobis.” 
(Bengel.) 

For a similar effect of the 
disclosure of a man’s secret self 
to himself, compare the fasci- 
nation described as exercised by 
Socrates over his hearers by the 
“conviction” and “ judgment” 
of his questions in the Athenian 
market-place. Grote’s Hist. of 
Greece, viii. 609. 610. 
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PARAPHRASE XIv. 1—25.—“ Let Love be your great aim ; 
but admire and cherish at the same time the gifts of 
the Spirit, chiefly the gift of prophesying. The gift of 
tongues only informs a man’s self —the gift of pro- 
phecy informs others. The gift of tongues must be 
inferior to prophecy, unless tt is accompanied with the 
gift of interpretation, or with the usual gifts of teaching. 
As musical instruments are useless, unless their notes are 
distinguishable ; as the different sounds of the human voice 
are useless, unless they are understood by those who hear 
them; so these gifts are useless, unless they are rendered 
intelligible. He, therefore, who has the gift of speak- 
ing with a tongue, should pray that he may have the 
gift of interpretation. This should be the very object 
of his prayer when he prays with a tongue, else such a 
prayer, though elevating to his feelings, is useless to his 
understanding. Both in prayer and praise the feelings 
and the understanding should go together. If the 
Eucharistic thanksgiving be uttered in a tongue, he who 
does not understand the tongue, and who is thus in the 
condition of an ignorant man, cannot give his ratifi- 
cation of the thanksgiving in the solemn ‘ Amen’ of the 
congregation ; the thanksgiving may be good, but it ts of 
no use. Thankful as I am for my possession of this gift 
in an extraordinary measure, I yet had rather speak 
jive words to instruct others, than any number of words 
ina tongue. My dear brothers, consider the matter by 
your own common sense; be children, be infants, if 
you will, in wickedness ; but in mind be not children, 
but full-grown men. You remember the passage in the 
Old Testament which speaks of ‘ other tongues, and 
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of ‘the people not hearing.” So it is still. The 
‘tongues’ are a sign, not to those who are disposed 
to believe, but to those who will not believe ; it 1s pro- 
phecy that is a sign to those who will believe. Conceive 
the whole congregation collected, and every. member 
speaking with tongues ; the impression on a heathen, or 
on a man without this gift, will be that you are mad. 
But conceive the same congregation, with every member 
prophesying, and the effect will be that a stranger will 
feel that by every member of that congregation he 1s 
convinced of sin, and his thought judged and his heart 
laid open, and he will acknowledge by act and word the 
presence of God amongst you.” 





THE importance of the general principle established 
by the Apostle in this Section, as declaring the 
superiority of a religion of moral action, to a religion 
of mere reverence or contemplation, has already been 
noticed in the account of the gift of tongues in the 
Introduction to this Chapter. It may be well, how- 
ever, in this place to notice briefly the effect of his 
particular application of the principle to Christian 
worship. 

There has always been a tendency to envelope the 
worship of God in mystery and darkness. To a certain 
extent, this is inevitable and desirable. The communion 
with the Infinite and Invisible can never be reduced to 
the same precise laws as those which regulate our 
ordinary acts. The awful reverence which, in the Old 
Testament, represented Him as dwelling in darkness 
unapproachable, and the seraphs as veiling their faces 
before Him, can never be safely discarded. The feel- 
ings with which the most refined and exalted spirits of 


humanity adore the Maker of all things, the Friend of 
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their own individual souls, can never be reduced to the 
level of the common worldly worshippers of every-day 
life. So much will probably be granted by all, anda deep 
truth will be recognised in the ancient ceremonial forms 
by which, in the Jewish and pagan rituals of ancient 
times, and some Christian rituals of modern times, 
this feeling was encouraged. But the example of the utter 
lifelessness into which these forms have degenerated, 
when the understanding has been entirely shut out 
from any participation in them, shows that this tendency 
may be carried to such an excess as to destroy the very 
feeling which it was meant to foster. 

It is in this Chapter, if anywhere in the New Testa- 
ment, that the counter-principle is most emphatically 
stated. The precept, “Be not children in under- 
standing, howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in 
understanding be men,” is to be found in substance in 
many parts of the Gospels and Epistles. Its peculiarity 
in this passage is, that it is directly applied to that very 
province of religious worship in which the intellect and 
understanding is often supposed to have no part or 
place whatever. 

Two practical directions the Apostle gives, by which 
the understanding was to be restored to its proper 
place in the worship of God; each called forth by the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and obvious in itself, 
but at times overlooked or neglected. The first is, 
that the worship of God shall be conducted in a form 
intelligible to the people. To pray or praise in the 
spirit, but without the concurrence of the understand- 
ing; to utter thanksgivings, to which the congregation 
cannot give a conscious assent ; to utter sounds, how- 
ever edifying to the individual, without interpreting 
them to the congregation; is, in the Apostle’s view, 
essentially inconsistent with the true nature of Chris- 
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tian worship. It is obvious that this principle strikes 
far more widely than at the utterances of the gift of 
tongues, and it was not without reason that this Chapter 
became the stronghold of those attacks which were 
made in the sixteenth century on the practice of con- 
ducting the service in a dead language. But neither 
the prohibition of unintelligible sounds, nor of an 
unintelligible language, is so important as the mainte- 
nance of the principle itself, that worship must carry 
along with it, so far as possible, the whole nature of 
man. It is possible that the language used may have 
ceased to be habitually spoken, and yet be sufficiently 
understood; or, on the other hand, that the language 
used may be a living language, and yet that the service 
shall be such as the congregation cannot follow. On 
the one hand, extempore prayers, or dumb show, as in 
modern sects, — ancient prayers, Latin prayers, music, 
art, an elaborate ritual, as amongst older Churches, — 
may each fall under the Apostle’s censure, so far as they 
deprive the worshipper of a free access to the actual 
sense and meaning of the acts in which he is engaged. 
Or on the other hand, they may.each in their turn 
promote the Apostle’s object, so far as they tend to 
bring this sense and meaning home to the memory, 
the imagination, the understanding, the reason, the 
conscience of the worshipper, educated or uneducated, 
civilized or uncivilized, as the case may be. As 
“there are so many kinds of voices in the world, 
and none of them is without signification,” so also, 
‘there are so many kinds of worship in the world, 
and none of them is without signification,” to Greek 
or Roman, German or Englishman, barbarian or Scy- 
thian. To discover the true “voice” in which to reach 
the mind and heart of the worshipper, the true “ in- 
terpretation” by which the gift of prayer and praise, 
y¥4 
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always more or less difficult to be understood by the 
people, can be rendered intelligible, should be the one 
great object of every form of worship. In proportion 
as this is not sought, or as darkness and mystery are 
directly encouraged, in that proportion folly and supersti- 
tion and profaneness will creep in, because the “ under- 
standing” will remain “unfruitful,” and the different 
parts of the congregation will be “as barbarians to each — 
other.” 

Secondly, and, as a consequence of this, is to be 
noticed the great stress laid by the Apostle on practical 
instruction as a part of Christian worship. He had 
rather speak “five words with his understanding that 
he might teach others,” than “ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue.” That “the Church may receive 
edifying,” and that his hearers.“ may prophesy to 
edification, to exhortation and comfort,” is his chief 
desire. And the object of prophesying is specially 
described as “convincing,” “judging,” and “ making 
manifest the secrets of the heart.” These emphatic 
declarations are a sanction, not merely of the importance 
of what is strictly called preaching, and of the objects 
which all preaching should have in view, but of educa- 
tion itself as a part of Christian worship. What was 
supplied in the Apostolical age by the special gift of pro- 
phesying, must now be supplied by all the natural gifts 
which enable a man to be a wise teacher and counsellor 
of those around him. The principle has been recognised 
in the worship of most Churches, from very early times. 
The “ sermon,” and the “ catechism ” (of which the name 
ig derived from the word which the Apostle uses in this 
very Chapter, ive xal GArAoug xaTnyyow)), occupying 
as they doa prominent place in the services of almost 
all the Western Churches of Christendom, vindicate by 
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long precedent this important element. But those very 
institutions have often taken a colour from the ritual in 
which they have been incorporated, rather than given that 
ritual a colour of their own. They have often become 
forms, instead of giving a reality to the rest of the service ; 
been concerned with abstract propositions, rather than 
with practical improvement; have tended to make the 
taught dependent on the teacher, instead of “ building 
him up” (oixodo%7%) to think and act for himself. In 
proportion as this has been the case, the Apostle’s com- 
parison of the relative value of the gift of tongues and 
the gift of prophesying is no less important than it was 
at Corinth.—A discourse, a lesson, a series of cateche- 
tical questions and answers, though always useful as 
a witness to the Apostolical principle of edification, may 
be as completely without effect and without response 
in the congregation, as the gift of tongues which edified 
the individual who spoke, but in the bystanders pro- 
duced only indifference or astonishment. 
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XIV. 26—40. 
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The comparison of the two 
assemblies, one consisting of 
speakers with tongues, the 
other of prophets, suggests to 
the Apostle a general conclu- 
sion to the whole discussion on 
the gifts; namely, the necessity 
of preserving order. 

vl ouv éotiy; * What, then, 
is the practical result of all 
this? ” Compare verse 15. 
‘The fact is that, whenever 
you meet for worship, each of 
you has some gift which he 
wishes to exercise. One has a 
song of praise (Wadporv), (see 
on verse 15.); another has a 
discourse (d:5ay7), (see on verse 
6.); another has a revelation of 
the unseen world (azroxdAuyuy), 
(see on verse 6.); another has 
a tongue (yA@ooav); another 
hasan interpretation of tongues” 
(éppnvelav). 

This was the state of things 
which had to be corrected. The 
first general rule which he 
gives ig, jdvTa mpos oiKodomnpy 


yivécOw. “ Let all these gifts 
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be arranged for the building up 
and perfecting of the whole.” 
Compare Eph. iv. 11. 12. 13. 
already quoted on verse 3. 

27. He then exemplifies 
this, first, in the case of the 
tongucs (27. 28.); next, in the 
case of the prophets (29—36.). 

elre should have been fol- 
lowed by etre, in verse 29. ; 
but the construction of the 
sentence is lost in passing from 
one thought to the other. The 
direction for the speakers with 
tongues is, that there shall not 
come to the assembly more 
than two, or at the most three ; 
and that of these, only one shall 
speak at atime. This implies 
that there had been a danger 
lest the whole assembly should 
be engrossed by them, as in 
verse 23., and also lest all 
should speak at once. There 
was to be one interpreter, to 
prevent the difficulty noticed 
in verses 13—17., of the as- 
sembly not understanding what 
was said. If there was no one 
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present with the gift of inter- 
pretation, then the speaker with 
tongues was to repress his 
utterance, and content himself 
with inward communion with 
God. This last is important, 
as showing that actual utter- 
ance was not essential to the 
exercise of the gift. dy ex- 
xAnoia may, however, indicate 
that he might speak in private, 
though not in public. The 
nominative case to ovydtw is 
(not 6 gpunvevtys, but) o Aadav 
yxwooon. Compare for this 
construction Luke, xv. 15., pos- 
sibly Acts, vi. 6. 

dva pépos, “in turn.” 

29. He next directs the 
conduct of the prophets. They 
may come, apparently, in any 
numbers; but only two or 
three are to speak, and the rest 
are to interpret, or discern the 
meaning and value of their 
prophecies. mpodgyrat, “ pro- 
phets,” is the subject of the 
whole sentence, implying that 
those who had the gift of dis- 
cernment (dsdxpiois) (see on 
xii. 10. 28.) were included 
under the class of prophets. 

30. “If, whilst one of the 
prophets is speaking, another 


has a revelation to impart, he 
is to stand up and utter it, and 
the first speaker is to sit down, 
and be silent.” It was of more 
importance to catch the first 
burst of a prophecy, than to 
listen to the completion of one 
already begun. xaOnpéve, “ sit- 
ting and not speaking.” This 
implies that the prophets stood 
whilst they spoke. 

31—33. He justifies this 
command by showing that 
there was time and room for 
all to exercise their gift. 

duvacbe, “you have it in 
your power.” 

The stress here, as in verse 
24., 18 On qavres, “all.” ‘You 
can all prophecy, and then 
every member of the assembly 
in turn will receive his own 
proper instruction and exhorta- 
tion.” 

32. ‘* And this is not diffi- 
cult, the spirits of the several 
prophets are subject to the 
aa in whom they reside.” 

or the same personification, so 
to speak, of the spiritual gifts, 
gee verse 12., S&yAwrat mvevpd- 
tov; xil. 10., dvaxploes mrvev- 
patwy. The absence of the 
article implies that this control 
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of the prophetic impulses by 
the wills of the prophets was an 
essential part of the prophetic 
character; ‘ Prophets’ spirits 
are subject to prophets.” This 
distinguishes these impulses 
from those of the heathen pro- 
phets and sibyls. 

33. “ The reason of this sub- 
jection is, that God, from whom 
these gifts proceed, is not a 
God of instability and uncer- 
tainty, but of peace.” 

‘¢ As in all the assemblies of 
the saints.” ws év macats Tais 
éxxAnoias Tov dyiwv, though 
in the older texts joined to the 
preceding, has, since the time 
of Cajetan, and rightly, been 
joined to the following, the 
connexion being the same as 
in xi. 16. ‘The reason of his 
prohibition is the natural sub- 
jection of woman to man. 

34. 35. One particular in- 
stance of confusion growing out 
of the neglect of order in the 
control of the gifts, was the 
speaking of women in the as- 
semblies. This custom, like 
that of appearing unveiled (xi. 
1—16.), he condemns, on the 
ground that he forbade it in all 
the assemblics of Christians. 
At the same tune it must be 


» bwordocerOat. 
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remembered, that in xi. 5. the 
prophesying of women is al- 
luded to without rebuke. 

“The law.” Gen. iii. 16. 
Compare the same argument in 
1 Tim. 11—14. 

He anticipates the objection, 
that possibly the women might 
wish to ask questions in the 
assembly, by pointing out that 
their husbands were their na- 
tural guides. The speaking 
of women was also expressly 
forbidden in the synagogues. 
(See Wetstcin and Lightfoot 
ad h. 1.) 

tous idious, their oon huse 
bands.” See on vii. 2. 

These two verses (34. 35.) 
are in D. E. F. G. placed at 
the end of the Chapter. 

36. He concludes with a ge- 
neral warning of obedience to 
his authority. Throughout the 
Epistle there has been an in- 
dication of the assumption 
which the Corinthians made, of 
taking an independent course, 
apart from all other Churches 
and from the claims of St. Paul 
himeelf ; and therefore he here 
reminds them that they were 
not the first or only Church in 
in the world. Compare oni. 2., 
iv. 8., ix. 1. 


NECESSITY OF ORDER, XIV. 26—40, 
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‘‘ The word of God” (6 Aoyos 
Tov Jeov); in especial reference 
to preaching and teaching, and 
therefore to the gifts of speak- 
ing and prophesying. Com- 
pare Heb. iv. 12., quoted on 
verse 24. There is perhaps 
an allusion to Isa. ii. 3. “ Out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.” 

xatynvrncev, “found its way 
to you.” Seex. 11. 

ai tis Soxet. ‘If any one 
claims to be a prophet, or 
especially endued with spiri- 
tual gifts.” (avevpatixos seems 
here, as in verse 1., to be used 
almost as synonymous with 
AakovyAwoon). For the form, 
“If any seem,” compare viii. 
2.: ‘* If any one seems to know 
anything.” Gal. i1.6.: “Those 
who seem to be somewhat” 
(ot Soxodvres). srrvywwoKréTo : 
‘¢ Let him prove his inspiration 
by recognising, that the words 
which I write, are no less than 
commandments of the Lord.” 
There are many various read- 
ings; #vroAat, évToAn, Kupiou, 


> &yvoelroo. 
¢ om. 3é. 


Jeod Tod Kuplov. xKuplov évrorn 
isin A.B. It is possible that 
he may refer to the command- 
ments of God already referred 
to in Genesis iii. 16.; but if, 
as the analogy of vii. 10. and 
the word «upéov naturally sug- 
gest, he means to a precept of 
Christ, he must either refer to 
some words now lost to us, or 
else generally to Christ’s au- 
thority, as confirming his own. 
The context rather leans to 
this last view. 

38. ayvosira, A. D. F. G., 
“he is ignored by God: God 
isignorant of him.” dyvoeira, 
B. C. E., “let him be igno- 
rant.” If the former reading 
is preferred, then compare viii. 
2. 3., xiii. 12.; if the latter, 
it is a contemptuous expression 
of indifference as to the opinion 
of such a one, however great 
his pretensions. 

39. 40. This is the summary 
of the whole. Verse 39. sums 
up xiv. 1—25., verse 40. sums 
up xiv. 26—38. For &poirte, 
see on x11. 31. For evoynuovws 
see on xill. 5. 
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PARAPHRASE xiv. 26—40.—“ Your general state is this: 
At your assemblies every one comes with some gift which 
he wishes to exercise. The rule for your guidance must 
be the building up of the whole society. Lhe speakers 
with tongues are not to engross the whole assembly, or 
to speak all at once; two, or at most three, are to come, 
and of these each is to speak singly, and none without 
an interpreter. If prophets come in large numbers, two 
or three only are to speak, and the rest are to be judges 
of what they say. ach prophet ts to have his oppor- 
tunity of speaking, that every member of the congrega- 
tion may receive his proper instruction and consolation. 
It is essential to the office of a prophet to have the 
spirit within him under control: for God loves not 
confusion, but peace. Jor the same reason the women 
are not to break through their natural subjection by 
speaking tn the assemblies. They are not even to ask 
questions except from their husbands, who are their 
natural guides. 

“To these directions you ought not to oppose your- 
selves on any pleaof fancied pre-eminence or exclusive- 
ness. If any one prides himself on his spiritual or 
prophetical gift, let him prove it by recognising in these 
words of mine, a Divine command; if he cannot 
recognise it, he is not recognised by God. The con-— 
clusion, therefore, is to atm chiefly at prophecy without 
discouraging tongues ; and the great rule is to do every 
thing with order and decency.” 
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Ir may be important, at the close of this Section, con- 
taining, as it does, the Apostle’s final advice on Chris- 
tian worship, to sum up all that this Epistle, combined 
with the other notices in the New Testament, has pre- 
sented to us on this subject. First. The Christian 
assemblies of the apostolical age, unlike those of later 
times, appear not to have been necessarily controlled 
by any fixed order of presiding ministers. We hear 
indeed, of “presbyters,” or “elders” in the Churches 
of Asia Minor!, and of Jerusalem.?. And in the Church 
of Thessalonica, mention is made of “rulers” (zpo- 
ioTapevoug tuwv)?; and, in the Churches of Galatia, of 
“teachers” (7a xarnyotvr:).4 As the object is here 
only to give the state of the Church at the time of these 
Epistles to Corinth, no notice need be taken of the allu- 
sions in Epistles of a later date. But no allusion is to 
be found to the connexion of these ministers or officers, 
if so they are to be called, with the worship of the 
Apostolic Church, and the omission of any such is an 
almost decisive proof that no such connexion was then 
deemed necessary. Had the Christian society at Corinth 
been what it was at the time when Clement addressed 
his Epistle to it, or what that at Ephesus is implied to 
have been in the Ignatian Epistles, it is almost inevitable 
that some reference should have been made by the 
Apostle to the presiding government which was to 
control the ebullitions of sectarian or fanatical enthu- 
siasm ; that he should have spoken of the presbyters, 
whose functions were infringed upon by the prophets 
_and speakers with tongues, or whose authority would 
naturally moderate and restrain their excesses. No- 
thing of the kind is to be found. The gifts are to 


1 1 Acts, xiv. 23. a Acts, xi. 30.; xv. 6. 22. 23. 
3 1 Thess, v. 12. * Gal. vi. 6.. 
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be regulated by mutual accommodation, by general 
considerations of order and usefulness; and the only 
rights, against the violation of which any safeguards are 
imposed, are those of the congregation, lest “he that fills 
the place of the unlearned ” (+. e. as we have already seen, 
“he that has not the gift of speaking with tongues”), 
should be debarred from ratifying by his solemn Amen 
the thanksgiving of the speaker. The gifts are not 
indeed, supposed to be equally distributed, but every one 
is pronounced capable of having some gift, and it is im- 
plied as a possibility that “all” may have the gift of 
prophesying or of speaking with tongues. 

Secondly. Through the gifts thus distributed, the wor- 
ship was carried on. Four points are specially mentioned: 

(1.) Prayer. This, from the manner in which it is 
spoken of, in connexion with the tongues, must have 
been a free outpouring of individual devotion, and one 
in which women were accustomed to join, as well as 
men.’ 

(2.) What has been said of prayer may be said also 
of “ Praise” or ‘ Song,” Warpos.? We may infer from 
Eph. v. 19., where it is coupled with “hymns and odes” 
(Spvoig xa) wdaig), that it must have been of the nature 
of metre or rhythm, and is thus the first recognition 
of Christian poetry. The Apocalypse is the nearest 
exemplification of it in the New Testament. 

(3.) Closely connected with this, both in itself and 
by the context, is Thanksgiving. The “song of the 
understanding” is specially needed in the giving of 
thanks. In this passage we have the earliest intima- 
tion of a liturgical form. Although the context even 
here implies that it must have been a free effusion, yet 
it is probable that the Apostle is speaking of the Eucha- 
ristic thanksgiving for the produce of the earth ; such as 
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was froma very early period incorporated in the great 
Eucharistic hymn used, with a few modifications, thruogh 
all the liturgical forms of the later Christian Church. 
And from this passage we learn that the “ Amen,” or 
ratification of the whole congregation, afterwards rc 
garded with peculiar solemnity in this part of the 
service, was deemed essential to the due utterance of the 
thanksgiving. | 

(4.) “ Prophesying,” or “ teaching,” is regarded (not 
by the Corinthians, but) by the Apostle, as one of the 
most important objects of their assemblies. The im- 
pulse to exercise this gift appears to have been so 
strong as to render it difficult to be kept under con- 
trol. Women, it would seem from the Apostle’s al- 
lusion to the practice in xi. 5. and prohibition of it 
in xiv. 34. 35., had felt themselves entitled to speak. 
The Apostle rests his prohibition on the general ground 
of the subordination of women to their natural in- 
structors, their husbands. 

Thirdly. The Apostolical mode of administering the 
Eucharist has already been delineated at the close of 
Chap. xi. It is enough here to recapitulate its main fea- 
tures. It was part of the chief daily meal, and, as such, 
usually in the evening ; the bread and wine were brought 
by the contributors to the meal, and placed on a table ; 
of this meal each one partook himself; the bread was 
placed on the table asa loaf, and then broken into parts ; 
the wine was given at the conclusion of the meal; a 
hymn of thanksgiving was offered by one of the con- 
gregation, to which the rest responded with the solemn 
word, ‘ Amen.” 

These points are all that we can clearly discern in 
the worship of Apostolic times, with the addition perhaps 
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of the fact mentioned in Acts, xx. 7. and confirmed by 
1 Cor. xvi. 2., that the first day of the week was specially 
devoted to their meetings. 

The total dissimilarity between the outward aspects 
of this worship and of any which now exists is the 
first impression which this summary leaves on the 
mind. It would seem at first sight as if almost every 
vestige of the Apostolic forms was gone, and as if the 
present forms had no basis in that age on which to 
ground themselves. But this impression is relieved 
by various important considerations. First, when we 
consider the state of the Apostolic Church as described 
in the Acts and in this Epistle, it is evident that in 
outward circumstances it never could be a pattern for 
future times. The fervour of the individuals who 
constituted the communities, the smallness of the 
communities themselves, the variety and power of 
the gifts, the expectation of the near approach of the 
end of the world, must have prevented the perpetuation 
of the Apostolic forms. But if Christianity be, as 
almost every precept of its Founder and of its chief 
Apostle presume it to be, a religion of the Spirit, and 
not of the letter, then this very peculiarity is one of 
its most characteristic privileges. No existing form 
of worship can lay claim to universal and eternal obli- 
gation, as directly traceable to Apostolic times. The 
impossibility of perpetuating the primitive forms is the 
best guarantee for future freedom and progress. Few 
as are the rules of worship prescribed in the Koran, 
yet the inconvenience which they present, when trans- 
planted into other than Oriental regions, shows the im- 
portance of the omission of such in the New Testament. 

But, secondly, there are in the forms themselves, 
and in the spirit in which the Apostle handles them, 
principles important for the guidance of Christian 
worship in all times. Some of these have been al- 
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ready indicated. In this last concluding Section, the 
whole of this advice is summed up in two simple rules: 

“ Let all things be done unto edifying,” and “let all 
things be done decently and in order.” 

“* Let all things be done unto edifying.” 

“ Edifying” (oixodou7) has, as already noticed in 
xiv. 8., the peculiar sense both of building up from 
first principles to their practical application, and of 
fitting each member of the society into the proper place 
which the growth and rise of the whole building require. 
It is “‘ development,” not only in the sense of unfolding 
new truth, but of unfolding all the resources contained 
in the existing institution or body. Hence the stress 
laid on the excellence of “ prophesying,” as the special 
gift by which men were led to know themselves (as in 
xiv. 24. 25., “the secrets of their hearts being made 
manifest”), and by which (as through the prophets of 
the older dispensations) higher and more spiritual views 
of life were gradually revealed. Hence the repeated 
injunctions that all the gifts should have their proper 
honour!; that those gifts should be most honoured by 
which not a few, but all, should benefit?; that all who 
had the gift of prophecy, should have the opportunity of 
exercising that gift®; that all might have an equal 
chance of instruction and comfort for their own special 
cases. 

“« Let all things be done decently and in order.”* 

‘“Decently ” (eucynpovws); that is, so as not to in- 
terrupt the gravity and dignity of the assemblies. “In 
order” (xara ra&iv); that is, not by hazard or impulse, 
but by design and arrangement. The idea is not so 
much of any beauty or succession of parts in the 
worship, as of that severe and simple majesty which 
in the ancient world, whether Pagan or Jewish, 
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seems to have characterised all solemn assemblies, 
civil or ecclesiastical, as distinct from the frantic or 
enthusiastic ceremonies which accompanied illicit or 
extravagant communities. The Roman Senate, the 
Athenian Areopagus, were examples of the former, as 
the wild Bacchanalian or Phrygian orgies were of the 
latter. It is to impress this character on Christian 
worship, that the Apostle has condemned the rejection 
by the women of the Greek custom of the veil’, the 
speaking of women in the assemblies”, the indiscriminate 
banqueting at the Lord’s Supper’, the interruption of 
the prophets by each other.* “The spirits of prophets 
are subject to prophets,” is a principle of universal ap- 
plication, and condemns every impulse of religious zeal 
or feeling which is not strictly under the control of 
those who display it. A world of fanaticism is ex- 
ploded by this simple axiom; and to those who have 
witnessed the religious frenzy which attaches itself to 
the various forms of Eastern worship, this advice of 
the Apostle, himself of Eastern origin, will appear the 
more remarkable. The wild gambols, yearly celebrated 
at Easter by the adherents of the Greek Church round 
the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, show 
what Eastern Christianity may become; they are living 
proofs of the need and the wisdom of the Apostolical 
precept. 

To examine how far these two regulations have 
actually affected the subsequent worship and ritual of 
Christianity, to measure each Christian liturgy and 
form of worship by one or other of these two rules, 
would be an instructive task. But it is sufficient here 
to notice that on these two points the Apostle throws 
the whole weight of his authority ; these two, and these 
only, are the Rubrics of the Primitive Church. 
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(IV.) THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
XV. 1—58. 


THERE does not appear to be any connexion between 
this and the preceding Chapters. Both the importance 
and the peculiar nature of the subject here discussed, 
would naturally occasion its reservation for the last 
place, the climax, as it were, of the Epistle. The other 
questions had touched only the outskirts of the Christian 
faith; this seemed to touch its very foundation. It is 
evident from the expression in the 12th verse (“ How 
say some among you?”), that the Apostle is combating 
some teachers in the Corinthian Church, who denied, 
as it would seem, not the Resurrection of Christ (though 
it cannot be safely inferred from the Apostle’s argu- 
gument that they acknowledged it), but the Resurrection 
of the dead generally. We know, or can easily imagine, 
two parties in the Church to whom this teaching might 
be ascribed: the Jewish or Oriental, and the Gentile or 
Epicurean sections of the Church. 

Of the former we have a specimen in the aching 
of Hymeneus and Philetus, who said that “the Re- 
surrection was already past ;”' evidently meaning there- 
by, that there was no resurrection, except that of the 
soul or spirit, which took place in the moral conversion of 
man; and occasioned apparently by the Oriental, or as 
it was afterwards called, Gnostic abhorrence of matter. 
But of any opposition to this tendency there is no 
trace in the Apostle’s argument; and although the 
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Jewish party at Corinth was sufficiently dominant to 
account for the prevalence of any merely Judaizing 
errors; yet the particular aspect of it exhibited by Hy- 
menus and Philetus belongs to a later period in its 
progress. It seems, therefore, more natural to identify 
the teachers here alluded to with the Epicurean deniers 
of the Resurrection, such as we hear of in Judea among 
the Sadducees!, and in the very Church of Achaia to 
which this Epistle? was ‘addressed, among the Athenian 
cavillers, who ‘“‘ mocked when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead.”® With this agree, not only the 
general circumstances of tine and place, but also the 
particular allusions to them; not as though they were 
corrupting, but contradicting, the received teaching of 
the Apostle; as resting their objections to it, not on any 
refined notion of matter, but on the ground of its phi- 
losophical difficulties* ; combining pretensions to know- 
ledge with laxity of morals.° 

It is a remarkable instance of the great latitude which 
prevailed in the Corinthian Church, that these im- 
pugners of the Resurrection remained within the bosom 
of the Christian society ; and that their position was not 
deemed, either by themselves or the Apostle, as neces- 
sarily incompatible with the outward profession of 
Christianity. Still, to the Apostle’s mind, the Resur- 
rection of the dead was a matter of no secondary im- 
portance. If we may take the account in the Acts asa 
just illustration of the language of his Epistles, we find 
him declaring that the Resurrection of the dead was 
the chief truth which he preached, and for which he 
suffered; Acts, xxiii. 6., xxiv. 15. 24.; and compare 
especially xxvii, 20.: “ Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you, that God should raise the 
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dead?” and in the Epistles themselves, although it 
nowhere is so fully or prominently set forth as in this 
Chapter, it is always assumed as the great end of the 
believer's hope. ‘He that raised up Christ from the 
dead, shall He not also quicken your mortal bodies ?”! 
‘““ We believe that we shall also live with Him.”? ‘“ We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ.”® 
“Them which sleep in Jesus God will bring with 
Him.”* It is the one doctrine which Saul the Pha- 
risee transfers, as it were, to Paul the Apostle. In the 
Acts he represents himself to be the Pharasaic victim 
of a Sadducee persecution. It is the link between his 
past and present life. It is the same promise to which, 
before his conversion, with the rest of the twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and night, he had 
hoped to come. The same, but yet how different! 
He now now longer dwelt on the elaborate exhibition 
of the future life, as decked out with all the figures 
and fancies of Rabbinical rhetoric. There was now 
a nearer and dearer object in the unseen world, which 
threw into the shade all meaner imaginations concern- 
ing it, all lower arguments in behalf of its existence. 
That Object was Christ. He was a believer writing to 
believers; and therefore the one fact which he ad- 
duces to convince and to warn his readers, is the fact of 
the Resurrection of Christ. 


1 See Rom. viii. 11. 2 Rom. vi, 8. 3 2 Cor. v. 10. 
* 2 Thess. iv. 14. 5 Acts, xxvi. 7. 
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(1.) The Resurrection of Christ. 
XV. 1—11. 
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1. Tywpitw. In all the pas- 
sages where this is used in the 
earlier Epistles (1 Cor. xii. 3.; 
2 Cor. viii. 1.; Gal. i. 2.), it has 
the signification of ‘ remind,” 
‘call to your attention.” In 
the later Epistles (Eph. vi. 21.; 
Col. iv. 7.3; 2 Pet. i. 16.), and 
in all the passages where it 
occurs in the passive voice 
(including Romans, xvi. 26.), 
it has the signification of to 
“discover.” In this passage, 
as in the others of the same 
date, it is much more conform- 
able to the context to adopt 
the former meaning. 

“The Gospel ” (16 evayyé- 
Azov) is not necessarily limited 
to the historical facts of the 
death and the resurrection of 
Christ, as stated in the ensu- 
ing verses. It is evident from 
the words, ‘first of all” (& 
mporous) that he here is giving 
only the commencement, not 
the whole, of the subject of 
his teaching ; and we have in- 
stances, as in Gal. i. 11.; and 
probably in Romans, i. 16., x. 
16., xi. 28., where it is used 
for the announcement of the 
universality of the Gospel, in 
which sense he epeaks of it 


occasionally as my Gospel ” 
(to oar sauy. Rom. it 
16., xvi. 25. Still it can- 
not be doubted that in this 
passage the historical meaning 
of the word is predominant, as 
it also seems to be even in one 
of the passages (2 Tim. ii. 8.) 
where the expression ‘* my 
Gospel” occurs. And in this 
point of view the passage is 
remarkable, as agreeing with 
the appellation of ‘ Gospel,” 
apparently coeval with their 
origin, given to the narratives 
of our Lord’s life; whereas in 
most later ages of the Church, 
it would have been thought 
more natural to bestow it upon 
the Epistles. 

2. The repetition of xat is 
partly to make a stronger as- 
sertion * which in fact you re- 
ceived” (see Thucyd. vi. 64.), 
partly to express the successive 
stages of the climax. “It is 
not only the glad tidings which 
you received from me (7rape- 
AaBere, as in verse 3., corre- 
sponding to vrapé5wxa), as an 
historical fact; but it is also that 
on which you take your im- 
movable stand (see Rom. v. 2.; 
2 Cor. i. 24.); and not only 
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so, but also the means by 
which you are to be saved at 
the last (cwtecGe being used 
in a future sense, as in the 
phrase, “The Lord added to 
the Church such as should be 
saved” (rovs cwlopévous), Acts, 
ii, 17., and compare 1 Cor. 
i, 18., 2 Cor. iv. 3. 

In English it would be ex- 
pressed by the repetition of 
the antecedent: *‘ that Gospel 
which ye received, that Gospel 
on which you stand, that Gos- 
pel through which you are 
saved.” 

tle oy@ = evnyyedtodpuny 
ipiv, eb xateyere. In these 
words there is a mixture of two 
constructions. The first part, 
tive... eUnyyeAtcapny, is in- 
tended to modify the harshness 
of the expression yrwplfw 70 
evaryyediov (yvwplGm according 
to the meaning of “remind ” 
as given above, requiring, not 
merely a word, but a sentence 
after it, as in the parallel pas- 
sage of Gal. i. 11.): “I re- 
mind you of the Gospel, 7. e. 
of the way in which I preached 
it.” On the phrase, rive roy, 
there is no peculiar stress; it 1s 
the same kind of redundancy as 
in the expressions Adyos coduas, 
Aoyos yvwocews (xii. 8.), 6 Ao- 
yos tov otavupov (i. 18.), and 
merely calls attention to the 
manner, as distinct from the 
subject, of his preaching, ¢. e. 
to the fact that he had jirst 


of all preached to them the 
Death and Resurrection of 
Christ. 

et xatéyere depends, partly 
On svayyedicapyny, “this was 
the way I preached to you, if 
you remember it,” partly on 
owveo Oe, “you are saved if you 
hold it fast,” affording another 
instance of the Apostle’s man- 
ner of throwing back an im- 
portant word out of its natural 
place to the end of the sen- 


tence. Seeon viii. 11. éxros 
€i pn ein emuctevcate. The 


sense is, “and you do hold it 
fast, if your conversion is to 
have its proper fruits.” éri- 
orevoate, “received the faith at 
your conversion.” Comp. Rom. 
xi. 11. éxros et yn is a pleo- 
nasm, for which see xiy. 5. 
For this sense of eix7, see 
Rom. xi. 4., and especially 
Gal. iii. 4., iv. 11. 

3. The connexion is, * You 
remember how I preached the 
Gospel, for it was thus; in the 
Jirst place, to declare,” &c.: yap 
connects gv mpwros with rin 
oye, but also perhaps expresses 
the connexion of the whole 
sentence, “ You remember all 
this, for this was my course.” 
For the sense of zrapé5wxa and 
mapé\afov, compare their si- 
milar use in xi. 23. «al, “in 
fact,” as in verse 2. 

3—8. The followingsentence 
is of great importance: (1.) 
as the earliest known specimen 
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of what may be termed the 
creed of the early Church. As 
was before stated, it cannot be 
safely inferred that we here 
have the whole of what the 
Apostle delivered as his ‘“‘ Gos- 
ES The statement is limited 
oth by the expression “ first 
of all,” and by the further sig- 
nification elsewhere given to 
the word “ Gospel ; ” and it is 
obvious that the particular oc- 
ecasion of this Chapter gives 
more prominence and detail to 
the statemant of the Resurrec- 
tion than it would otherwise 
have had. Still, on the whole, 
the more formal and solemn 
introduction of the argument 
implies here, as in xi. 23., that 
we have to a great extent 
the exact words used by the 
Apostle in his oral teaching of 
the foundation of Christianity, 
and it is not without interest 
to observe how nearly the form 
corresponds to the fragments 
of the creeds which have been 
preserved to us from the second 
to the fourth century, and of 
which the one best known is 
that which, under the name 
of the Apostles’ Creed, was 
generally adopted by the West- 
ern Church. 

To the several articles, as 
they were called in later times, 
of this the first and only 
version of the truly Apostolic 
Creed we now proceed. 

‘That Christ died for our 
sins.” It is to be observed, 
that he does not begin with the 


birth or infancy of Christ, 
but with His death. This 
may result merely from the 
fact that the Resurrection is 
the point to which he calls 
attention, and that therefore 
he does not go further back in 
the history than the event out 
of which, so to say, the Resur- 
rection originated. But the 
language rather leads us to 
infer that the statement of the 
death occurs first, because it 
was actually the first point in 
the Apostle’s mode of teaching, 
thus confirming his declaration 
in 1. 17. 23., ii. 2., that the 
Crucifixion was the great sub- 
ject of his firat preaching at 
Corinth. The expressions “ for 
our sins,” “according to the 
Scriptures,” ‘“‘ He was buried,” 
all imply that he mentions 
these things, not merely to 
set off his argument, but 
because he had actually said 
them. And this also agrees 
with the general strain of the 
Epistles, in which the Death 
and Resurrection are the main 
points insisted upon, asin Rom. 
iv. 25.; Eph. i. 7—23.; Col. i. 
14—23.; 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

‘For our sins,” te not 
merely in our behalf, which 
would have been “for us” 
(umip nu@v) asin Rom. v. 8. ; 
nor ‘in our place,” which would 
have been avti sudv, but ‘as 
an offering in behalf of our 
sins.” For the general sense 
of urép in this connexion, see 
on 2 Cor. v.14. The meaning 
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is evidently the same as in 
Rom. iv. 25. is expressed by 
é:a Ta Taparrropara, and still 
more nearly by zrept tay apap- 
Tiav npov, in Gal. i. 4., rept 
apaptlas, in 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
(with reference to the death of 
Christ), and Heb. x. 6. 8. 
18, 26., xi. 10. (with refer- 
ence to the Jewish sacrifices 
generally). 

“ According to the Scrip- 
tures.” That great stress was 
laid on the conformity of our 
Lord’s death to the ancient 
Scriptures, appears from the 
frequent references to them, es- 
pecially in the writings of St. 
Luke. Luke, xxiv. 25—27.: 
“QO fools, and slow of heart, 
to believe all that the pro- 
phets have spoken: ought not 
Christ to have suffered these 
things and to enter into His 
glory? And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself.” xxiv. 44—46.: 
«« All things must be fulfilled, 
which were in the law of 
Moses and in the prophets and 
in the Psalms concerning me. 
Then opened he their under- 
standing that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures, and 
said unto them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day.” 
xxii. 37.: “ All that is written 
must yet be accomplished in 
me. And he was reckoned 


amongst the transgressors: for 
the things concerning me have 
an end.” Acts, viii. 25.: ** Then 
Philip began at the same 
Scripture, and preached unto 
him Jesus.” It is evident 
from the general tenor of these 
passages, that the “* Scriptures” 
alluded to are chiefly, though 
not exclusively, the prophets ; 
and from the two last-quoted 
that the prophecy chiefly meant 
is Isa. liii. 1—10., but especially 
verses 5. and 10. Compare the 
quotation in 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

In the next clause it is clear, 
that the second introduction of 
the words “according to the 
Scriptures” refers equally to 


-the Burial and the Resurrec- 


tion, and perhaps explains the 
connexion of the Burial (not 
as in the present creeds with 
the Death, but) with the Re- 
surrection. The passage chiefly 
alluded to, is Ps. xvi. 10.: 
“Thou shalt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither shalt thou suf- 
fer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption,” as in Acts i. 25— 31. 
xii, 35—37., where the same 
contrast is drawn between the 

ve and the deliverance from 
it. The other passages re- 
ferred to are such as Ps. ii. 7., 
Isa. lv. 3. referred to in Acts 
xiii, 33—35., and in allu- 
sion to the third day (which 
though not specified here, 
must be intended in Luke, 
xxiv 46.), Hosea, vi. 2. It 
may also be observed that the 
mention of the Burial in this 
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very brief summary of facts 
agrees with the emphatic ac- 
count of it in every one of the 
four Gospels, also, as here, in 
connexion with the Resurrec- 
tion, at least in St. Luke (where 
the relation between xxiii. 56. 
and xxiv. 1. is marked by to 
pev odBBartov.... 7H 2 wa), 
and St. John (where the com- 
mencement of the new subject 
is marked by peta tadra*), in 
xix. 38. So 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
19.: ‘ Being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by 
the Spirit: by which also 
he went and preached.” Our 
Lord’s Resurrection is in the 
Epistles more usually de- 
scribed, as here, by the word 
éyeipev than by avacrijoas. 
The force of the perfect éy7- 
yeptat seems to be “has been 
raised and is alive.” 

4. The details of the Re- 
surrection which follow, are 
probably introduced, not as 
actually forming parts of that 
which the Apostle taught “first 
of all” (év mpwros), but in 
confirmation of it, for the spe- 
cial object which he now had 
in view; and accordingly in 
the next sense the construc- 
tion is no longer dependent on 
qapéowka or TraptAaPop. 

5. w$On is the word used for 
these appearances in St. Paul 


(here and in verses 7. and 8. 
and 1 Tim. iii. 16.), in St. 
Luke (xxiv. 34. df0n Dipeve), 
and in the Acts (1. 3., ix. 17., 
xiii. 31., xxvi. 16.), and is the 
phrase ‘usually employed else- 
where for supernatural appear- 
ances, as of angels (Luke,i.11., 
xxii. 43.), of Moses and Elijah 
(Matt. xvii. 3.; Mark, ix. 4. ; 
Luke, ix. 31.), orof God ( Acts, 
vii. 3. 26. 30. 35.). In the 
other Gospels (Mark xvi. 9. 
12. 14.; John xxi. 1.) the ap- 
pearances after the Resurrec- 
tion are expressed by épary 
and épavepwOn. 

The appearance to Peter is 
nowhere directly mentioned in 
the Gospels, but is implied in 
the exclamation of the Apostles 
on the return of the disciples 
from Emmaus “The Lord is 
risen indecd, and hath appeared 
to Simon” (Luke, xxiv. 34.). 
The prominence thus given to 
Peter, agrees with that assigned 
to him generally in the Gos- 
pel narrative. For the name 
‘* Cephas,” see on ix. 5. 

The appearance “to the 
twelve” would most naturally 
coincide with the appearance to 
the ten Apostles, on the even- 
ing of the day of the Re- 
surrection, recorded in Luke, 
xxiv. 36.; John, xx. 19. ** The 
twelve” is merely the expres- 


* For this use of uera rasa in St. John, see John, ii. 12., iii. 22., v. 1. 


vi. 1., vii. 1. (?), xxi. 1. 
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sion to designate the college of 
Apostles, like ‘‘duumviri,” or 
‘“ decemviri,” in Latin. Judas 
certainly was absent, and (if 
it be the same meeting as 
that in John xx. 19.) Thomas 
was also. 

6. Thus far the appearances 
would certainly seem to be 
given in order of time, and so 
probably throughout, as indi- 
cated in the expression, “ last 
of all” (eyarov), in verse 8., 
although the classical precision 
of wrpwrov, devtepov, elra, x.T.r. 
is lost in the mere alternation of 
Erevra and «ira. 

The only appearance of the 
Gospel narratives which can 
be identified with this to the 
500, is that to the disciples 
in Galilee, Matt. xxviii. 16. 
17, 18. where from the expres- 
sion “ but some doubted” (of 
62 é6/cracav), it has been some- 
times, though doubtfully, ar- 
gued that there must have 
been others present besides the 
eleven Apostles who alone are 
expressly mentioned. It is 
remarkable that the number of 
those believers to whom our 
Lord is here said to have 
appeared, should far exceed 
the sum total of believers 
(120) mentioned in Acts i. 15., 
as assembled in Jerusalem after 
the Ascension. If it were the 
meeting in Galilee, described 
in Matt. xxviii. 16., the larger 
number might perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the effect of 
our Lord’s teaching as still 


preserved in the scene of His 
original ministrations. If, as 
is perhaps implied by the order 
in which it occurs, it were 
some oe at Jerusalem 
not mentioned in the Gospels, 
then we must suppose that the 
numbers were swelled by Ga- 
lilean or other disciples, not 
yet dispersed after the con- 
course of the passover. For 
éravw tevtaxoclos, (more 
than 500”) instead of éravw 
4H, compare mpabjvar sravo 
Snvapiwvy Ttptaxociwv, Mark, 
xiv. 5.,80 in L.XX. Ex. xxx. 
14., xxxvili. 26. (d7r0 eixocad- 
tous kal érdvw). Chrysostom 
says, that some in his time 
took it to be, ‘in the sky,” 
or “on a hill.” épdmaf may 
either be: (1.) “once,” 2. e. 
‘‘ He appeared on one occasion, 
but on one occasion only, 
to more than 500;” (2.) “at 
once,” 2. e. “He appeared to 
the whole number, not at dif- 
ferent times, but at the same 
time.” The first will agree 
best with the-usual meaning 
of the word, the second with 
the context. 

of wreloves. “The majority.” 
pévovot. ‘ Continue alive.” 
For a similar use of the word 
pévo, comp. 1 Thess. iv. 17., 
and John xxi. 22. 23. (the 
ambiguity of the word having 
apparently, in this last passage, 
contributed to the mistaken 
interpretation of our Lord’s 
words). The survivors are 
mentioned, evidently asso many 
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living witnesses of the event 
which had taken place between 
twenty and thirty years ago. 
Why the fact of some having 
died in the interval should be 
expressly introduced, is not 
clear. Possibly he means that, 
if there were no Resurrec- 
tion for those who were al- 
ready dead (compare 1 Thes. 
iv. 25.), there would then be 
as it were a special injustice 


done to those, few as they. 


might be, who had been tan- 
talised by the glimpse of 
another world in the vision 
of their risen Lord, without 
the hope of sharing in it them- 
selves. To them would apply 
almost literally these words, 
‘‘ Then they also which have 
fallen asleep in Christ have 
perished ” (verse 18.). On the 
word éxotunOnoay itself, there 
is no morc stress to be laid 
than in xi. 30. 

7. The appearance to James 
is nowhere mentioned in the 
Canonical Gospels; but St. 
Jerome has preserved from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews the 
following extract, which evi- 
dently relates the same event, 
whether it be founded on 
this passage, or on a distinct 
tradition: “ But the Lord, 
when he had given the linen 

arment to the servant of the 
high priest [this apparently 
alludes in some manner to the 
story in Mark, xiv. 51.], went 
to James and appeared to him. 
For James had sworn that he 
would not eat bread from that 
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hour in which he had drunk 
the cup of the Lord, until he. 
should see Him risen (resurgen- 
tem) from the dead. ‘Bring,’ 
said the Lord, ‘a table and 
bread;’ he brought a table and 
bread, and He blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to James 
the Just, and said to him, ‘My 

brother, eat thy bread because 

the Son of man is risen from 

the dead’” (Hieron. Catal. 

Scriptor. in Jacob). 

The vow of James is founded 
apparently onour Lord’s speech 
in Matt. xxvi. 29. (“ I will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it 
new with you in my Father's 
kingdom”); and may be ob- 
served, as agreeing with the 
ascetic traits ascribed to James 
in Hegesippus apud Eus. H. E. 
11.23. The story too is remark- 
able as coinciding with the as- 
sertion (John, vii. 5.) that ‘ His 
brethren believed not in Him.” 
On the other hand, it would 
be difficult to reconcile the 
immediateness of the appear- 
ance, as implied in this narra- 
tive, with the order in which 
it is here related, not amongst 
the first, but amongst the last 
of the appearances; an arrange- 
ment which agrees better with 
the tradition in Eusebius, that 
the appearance to James was 
a year after the resurrection, 
though this again can hardly 
be rendered consistent with 
what follows. The same ar- 
gument also tells against a 
recent, and not improbable 
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conjecture *, that if Cleopas, in 
Luke, xxiv. 18.,is Alphzus, his 
companion may have been his 
son James; and that_thus the 
appearance at Emmaus may 
have been the one here spoken 
of. 

It may be noticed that 
the only special appearances 
which are here recorded, are 
those to the two chief Jewish 
Apostles, Peter and James, 
who are also singled out from 
the rest in Gal. i. 18. 19., 
li. 9. 1]. 12., and by implica- 
tion, in 1 Cor. ix. 5., and in 
this case, each is introduced, 
as ushering in an appear- 
ance to the Apostles collec- 
tively. If the opponents of 
St. Paul in this Chapter were 
Judaizers, this specification 
might be accounted for by 
the natural desire to appeal to 
their chief authorities. But 
as this is more than doubtful, 


It is better to rest it on gene- — 


ral grounds, such as might 
easily be suggested by the 
actual prominence of these 
two names. 

The appearance “ to all the 
Apostles” may be identified 
with that in John xx. 26.; in 
Matt. xxvii. 16.; or in Acts, 
i. 4., though of the three, the 
last is most probable. 

Whether it be the meeting 
in Acts i. 4., or not, yet as 
being the last recorded here, 
it is important to observe that 


neither here, nor anywhere else 
in this passage, is there any 
allusion to the Ascension. This 
agrees with the slight notice 
of it in the Gospel narratives, 
and indicates that it was re- 
garded rather as an accompa- 
niment or characteristic of the 
last appearance to His disci- 
ples than as a distinct and se- 
parate fact in His history. 

The word zaow is added 
either: 

(1.) To indicate an appear- 
ance to the Apostles, not 
singly but collectively, like 
épamra€ in verse 6. 

(2.) To mark the contrast 
of the appearance to James. 
‘ First to James, then not 
only to James, but to all,” in 
which case it would be an 
argument in favour of the 
identity of James of Jerusa- 
lem with James the son of 
Alpheus. 

The first is most in accord- 
ance with the position of the 
words, which in case the se- 
cond interpretation were right, 
would in classical Greek be 
Tols Tacw Or Tols adXOLS aTrO- 
orodos. But the order of the 
sentence, especially as regards 
the last word, is so frequently 
disturbed in this Epistle (see 
on viii. 11.), that on the whole 
the latter interpretation as 
best arguing with the sense 
may be preferred. If it could 
be shown that the word dzo- 


* Donaldon’s Jashar, pp. 8—12. 
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oronot had a wider signification 
than the twelve, it might then 
be taken to mean (with Chry- 
sostom) “all the Apostles,” 
i.e. “not only in the narrow 
but the wider .circle, includ- 
ing the Seventy.” But of this 
there is no proof; and the 
variation of phrases in St. 
Paul is so frequent that no 
stress can be laid on the dis- 
tinction between tots dwdexa in 
verse 5. and tots dmroorodos 
here. 

qavrwy probably neuter (as 
in the reading of most MSS. 
and editions, 7pwrn ravtTwy 
tov évroA@v in Mark, xii. 29., 
and compare Thucyd. iv. 52.). 
T@ éxtpwpate is probably ‘the 
untimely offspring,” as in Job, 
ili. 6.; Eccles. vi. 3. (L-XX.) 
the Apostle calling himself so, 
partly in allusion to the sud- 
denness and abruptness of his 
conversion, partly to his infe- 
riority to the other Apostles 
as explained in the next verse, 
“the least of the apostles, 
who am not meet to be called 
an apostle.” The word ‘‘ abor- 
tivus” corresponds in Latin, as 
in the phrase “ ut abortivus fuit 
olim Sisyphus,” Hor. Sat. i. 3. 
46.; and it was metaphorically 
applied, much as here, to such 
senators as were appointed 
irregularly (Suet. Oct. 35.). 
The word itself is of Mace- 
donian Greek, and corresponds 
to the Attic auBrAwpa. The 
article is prefixed, as referring 
to the general fact of abortions. 


Theophylact says that some in 
his time took it to be “ the 
last child” (dorepov yévynpa) ; 
a meaning which would suit 
the contrast equally or better, 
but can hardly be accepted 
without more authority. . 
wh0n xapol. The word here 
applied to the appearance of 
our Lord to St. Paul, is the 
same as that which used in the 
allusions to it in the Acts 
(ix. 17. xxvi. 16.), though not 
in the direct account of it, and 
agrees with St. Paul’s own 
expression in ix. 1.: “ Have I 
not seen the Lord Jesus?” 
(ovx..éwpaxa;) In both these 
passages he must refer chiefly, 
if not exclusively, to the vision 
on the road to Damascus 
(Acts, ix. 1.), and it is to be 
noticed that here, as in many 
other instances, the account in 
the Acts understates what the 
Apostle says of himself. No- 
thing is there given, except 
the dazzling light and the 
voice. Whether, however, it 
is that the Apostle conceives 
the whole scene as making up 
the impression here described, 
or whether he speaks of some 
distinct impression not ex- 
pressed in the narrative in the 
Acts, it is evident that both 
here and in ix. 1. he considers 
himself to be a witness of the 
Resurrection, and to have seen 
the Lord, as truly as the 
other Apostles. That the man- 
ner of the appearance, how- 
ever, was different, is implied 
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both by the words in this 
passage, ‘to one born out of 
due time,” and also by the onl 
other direct allusion which his 
Epistles contain to the fact, in 
Gal. i. 16., ‘God was pleased 
to reveal His Son in me” 
(drroxadvyat ev. &uol), which 
seems to imply an inward, 
rather than an outward reve- 
lation. 

9. The thought of the great- 
ness of the vision awakens in 
him the thought of his own un- 
worthiness, and therefore, in- 
stead of proceeding at once 
to the result of his mission, 
he dwells for a moment on 
the humiliating circumstances 
which distingaished it from 
the call of the other Apostles. 
“‘ T say ‘to one born out of due 
time,’ and ‘last of all,’ for J, 
whatever may be the case 
with them (#ym yap), am the 
least of the Apostles.” The 
ground of this keen self-re- 
proach was the fact, naturally 
recalled to him by the circum- 
stances of his conversion, that 
‘she had persecuted the Church 
of God.” The expression “ per- 
secute” (Stwxw), or ‘ persecute 
the Church of God,” seems to 
be, as it were, appropriated 
in an especial manner to St. 
Paul. It is used by himeelf of 
this act, in Gal. i. 13. 23.; 
1 Tim. i. 13.; and in the Acts, 
ix. 4. 5., xxvi. 11.3 the last 
passage (édiwxov zws Kai eis 
tas #w odss) indicating 
the peculiar appropriateness of 

VOL. I. 


the word in his case, from the 
original sense of ‘ pursuing,” 
he being in fact the only indi- 
vidual to whom in the New 
Testament the word is applied. 
The expression “the Church 
of God” is used apparently 
for the sake of greater solem- 
nity, perme also to mark 
more strongly his sense (as in 
Gal. i. 13.), that the Chris- 
tian society which he perse- 
cuted had superseded the an- 
cient Church in the name of 
which he persecuted. txavos, 
“fit,” see 2. Cor. iii. 5. 

For similar digressions, oc- 
casioned by the mention of his 
mission see Eph. iii. 8. (where 
we may observe the expression 
“the least of the apostles” 
(Aidyioros THY dTrooTOAM@Y) Car- 
ried out into the still stronger 
expression “less than the least 
of all the saints” (d\ayu0- 
torépm Tavrwy TeV wyiwy); 
1 Tim. i. 12—16., where, as 
here, there is the allusion to 
his persecution of the Church, 
“who before was a_ blas- 

hemer and persecutor and 
injurious” (SAdodnuos kat 
Suoxrns Kai adios) and still 
more vehement expressions 
of self-abasement (sinners, 
of whom I am chief”). In 
all these three passages the 
thought of the contrast be- 
tween his present and his 
past life, is naturally connected 
with the thought of the good- 
ness of God by which thia was 
effected. In this passage the 
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thought is coloured by the his- 
torical character of the whole 
Epistle. It is not merely as 
in Eph. iii. 8., that the good- 
ness of God is spoken of, as 
the great gift which brought 
out more strongly by his abase- 
ment, nor, as in 1 Tim. i. 12., 
as the only means by which he 
could be rescued from his pre- 
vious state. He here expresses 
his sense, not only of what he 
had been, but of what he ac- 
tually felt himself now to be, 
« By the grace of God I am 
what Iam.” And the force of 
this is immediately explained 
by what follows. ‘And his 
grace was not in vain; yea, I 
toiled more abundantly than 
they all.” It is, as it were, 
a correction of his previous 
strong expressions ; a protest, 
against the possible miscon- 
struction of his words by those 
to whom he had previously 
alluded in the same indirect 
manner, in ix. 1—5., when 
there was a question of his 
ney to the Apostleship. 
‘Though I am the least of 
the Apostles, though I am 
not fit to bear the name which 
I bear, though it is but by 
the goodness of God that 

am anything, yet still 1 am 
what I am; it is not for no- 
thing that God’s goodness was 
so wonderfully shown towards 
me. Although my right to 
the name of an Apostle may be 


doubted, even by myself, yet 
my exertion has been greater 
than that of any of the Apo- 
stles.” Compare the whole 
passage of 2 Cor. xii. 7—11., 
closing with the words, “In 
nothing am I behind the very 
chiefest Apostles, though I 
be nothing.” “ Vain” (xen), 
ate. “without fruits,” asin 14. 
and 58.; Phil. ii. 16. ov« eds 
xevov éxotriaca. It is explained 
by what follows, his exertions 
being at once the repayment 
and the effect of God’s favour. 
éxotriaga, “1 toiled,” as in 
Matt. vi. 28.; Acts xx. 35.; 
Rom. xvi. 6.; Phil. ii. 16. 
This thought of  self-ex- 
altation is but momentary, 
and he again returns to the 
feeling of entire dependence 
and humiliation from which 
he had started. ‘“ Yet not I, 
but the grace of God which is 
with me.” For this complete 
merging, so to speak, of his 
own personality in the consci- 
ousness of a higher power 
working with and in him, com- 
pare Gal. ii. 20., “I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me;” 
and in a bad sense, Rom. vii. 
17., * Not I, but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” In this pas- 
sage, as often elsewhere, he 
describes this higher power as 
9 Xapts Tov Jeov, a word which 
it is difficult exactly to repre- 
sent in Innglish. “Grace,” from 
the Latin word “ gratia,” has 
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acquired a technical sense alien 
to the meaning of the pas- 
sage. The exact sense is, “The 
gracious countenance and free 
goodness of God, manifesting 
itself in His gifts;” and henceas 
in the analogous word ayairn 
(Love), the meaning fluctuates 
between the abstract attribute 
of God, and its concrete exem- 
plifications in the qualities or 
faculties of the human heart 
and mind. Such are the 
shades of meaning which it 
bears, as thrice repeated here. 
“By the undeserved goodness 
of God.” ‘The goodness of 
God (% ets dud, not éy éduol) 
which extended itself to me.” 
‘“‘The goodness of God (ovv 
&uot) which toiled with me.” 
In this last expression the 
goodness of God is personified, 
like Sin, Death, Love. (See 
on xiii. 4.) ‘ By my side was 
another Power, sharing in my 
toils and difficulties. It was 
_ the Good Hand of God.” Com- 


pare Jeod cuvepyol, iii. 9.; 2 
Cor. vi. 1. This sense is 


brought out more strongly by 
the omission of 1 before ovv, 
in B. D'LF.G. It occurs in 
A. E. I. K., but apparently 
was introduced from not un- 
derstanding the personification 
which supplies éxoziace. 

11. He now sums up his 
whole argument by merging 
whatever differences there 
might be between him and 
the other Apostles in the one 
fact, which both alike had to 
announce. ‘ Whether it were 
I or they,” implies again the 
consciousness of a supposed 
rivalry between his claims and 
those of others, and helps 
to explain the short interrup- 
tion in verse 10. ‘So we 
preach,” z.e. as has been set 
forth in verses 3. 4. “ Such 
continues to be our message 
(enpvocouev), such at your 
conversion was your belief” 
(emiorevoate). 
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PARAPHRASE xvi. 1—11.—‘“ J now have to call to your 
remembrance, in conclusion, the substance of the glad 
tidings which I announced to you, and of the mode in 
which I told it; glad tidings indeed of which you hardly 
need to be reminded, since you not only received it from 
me, but have made it the foundation of your lives ever 
since; and not only have made it the foundation of 
your lives, but are to be saved by it now and hereafter, 
if only you hold it fast in your recollection, if your 
conversion was anything more than a mere transitory 
impulse. Yes, you must remember it; for it was 
among the very first things which I told to you, as 
it was among the very first which I learned myself. 
It was: That Christ died, for our sins, fulfilling 
in His death the prophecies concerning One who was 
to be wounded for our transgressions and bruised 
for our iniquities and whose soul was to be an offering 
for sin. That He was laid in the sepulchre, and 
that out of that sepulchre He has been raised up and 
lives to die no more, again fulfilling the words in the 
Psalms, which declare that His soul should not be left 
in the grave, and that the Holy One should not see cor- 
ruption. JI told you also, as a proof of this, that He 
appeared to Cephas, chief of the Apostles, and then to 
the Apostles collectively. Next came the great appear- 
ance to more than five hundred believers together, the 
majority of whom are still living to testify to it, though 
some few have carried their testimony with them to the 
grave. Then again came a twofold appearance ; this 
time not to Cephas, but to his great colleague, James, 
and afterwards, as before, to the Apostles collectively. 
Last of all, when the roll of Apostles seemed to be com- 
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plete, was the sudden appearance to me; a just delay, 
a just humiliation for one whose persecution of the con~ 
gregation of God's people did indeed sink me below 
the level of the Apostles, and rendered me unworthy 
even of the name, and makes me feel that I owe all 
to the undeserved favour of God. A favour indeed 
which was not bestowed in vain, which has issued in 
a life of exertion far exceeding that of all the Apostles, 
from whose number some would wish to exclude me; but 
yet, after all, an exertion not the result of my own strength, 
but of this same Favour toiling with me as my constant 
companion. Itis not, however, on any distinction between 
myself and the other Apostles, on which I would now 
dwell. I confine myself to the one great fact of which 
we all alike are the heralds, and which was alike to all 
of you the foundation of your faith.” 





The foregoing Section is remarkable in two points of 
view : 

First. It contains the earliest known specimen of what 
may be called the Creed of the early Church. In one 
sense, indeed, it differs from what is properly called a 
Creed, which was the name applied, not to what new 
converts were taught, but what they professed on their 
conversion. Such a profession is naturally to be found 
only in the Acts of the Apostles; as an impassioned 
expression of thanksgiving, in Acts, iv. 24—30.; or 
more frequently as a simple expression of belief, in 
Acts, vill. 37., where (in some MSS.) the eunuch, in 
reply to Philip’s question, answers, ‘I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God;” and in Acts, xvi. 
31., xix. 5., where the same, or nearly the same, is 
implied of the gaoler at Philippi and of the converts 
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at Ephesus. But the value of the present passage is, 
that it gives us a sample of the exact form of the 
oral teaching of the Apostle. As has been before 
remarked, it cannot be safely inferred that we have 
here the whole of what the Apostle means to describe 
as the foundation of his preaching; partly because 
of the expression “first of all,” partly because, from 
the nature of the case, he brings forward most pro- 
minently what was specially required by the occa- 
sion. Still, on the whole, the more formal and 
solemn introduction of the argument, as in xi. 23. 
(“I delivered, I received”), and the conciseness of 
the phrases (“ died,” ‘was buried,” and the twice-re- 
peated expression “according to the Scriptures ”’), imply 
that at least in the third and fourth verses we have to 
a certain extent the original formula of the Apostle’s 
teaching. And this is confirmed by its similarity to 
parts of the Creeds of the first three centuries, espe- 
cially to that which, under the name of the Apostles’ 
Creed, has been generally adopted in the Churches of 
the West. 

Of the details of this primitive formula, enough has 
been said in the commentary. It is important, besides, 
to observe its general character. Two points chiefly 
present themselves, as distinguishing it from later 
productions of a similar nature: (1.) It is a strictly 
historical composition. It is what the Apostle him- 
self calls it, not so much a Creed as a “Gospel;” a 
“Gospel” both in the etymological sense of that 
word in English as well as in Greek, as a “glad mes- 
sage,” and also in the popular sense in which it is 
applied to the narratives of our Lord’s life. It is the 
announcement, not of a doctrine, or thought, or idea, 
but of simple matters of fact ; of a joyful message, which 
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its bearer was eager to disclose, and its hearers eager 
to receive. Dim notions of some great changes coming 
over the face of the world, vague rumours of some wide 
movement spreading itself from Palestine, had swept 
along the western shores of the Mediterranean; and it 
was in answer to the inquiries thus suggested, that 
Apostle and Evangelist communicated the “things that 
they had seen or heard.” Thus it was the Apostle’s 
“Gospel,” was contained in the brief summary here 
presented, and such a summary as this became the 
origin of the ‘‘Gospels,” and according to the wants 
of the readers, was expanded into the detailed narra- 
tives which still retained the name of “glad tidings,” 
though, strictly speaking, it belonged only to the 
original announcement of their contents. 

(2.) A point of subordinate interest, butstillremarkable 
as belonging solely to the Apostolical age, is the em- 
phatic connexion of the facts announced with the ancient _ 
dispensation. Amongst all the forms, some of them of 
considerable length, which are preserved, of the creeds of 
the first four centuries, there are only two (that of 
Tertullian’ and of Epiphanius?; from whom, probably, 
it was derived in the Nicene Creed), which contain 
the expressions here twice repeated, “according to 
the Scriptures,” and in those two probably imitated 
from this place. The point, though minute, is of 
importance, as helping to bring before us the different. 
aspect which the same events wore to the Apostolical 
age and to the next generations. If in so compendious 
an account of his preaching the fundamental facts of the 
Gospel history, the Apostle thinks it necessary twice 
over to repeat that they took place in conformity with 
the ancient prophecies, it is evident that his hearers, 
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Gentiles as in this instance they were to a great extent, 
must have been not only familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment, but anxious to have their new faith brought “into 
connexion with it. Later ages have delighted in dis- 
covering mystical anticipations or argumentative proofs 
of the New Testament inthe Old; but these words, ex- 
pressing, as they do, the general feeling of the Apostolical 
writings, carry us back to a time when the events of 
Christianity required, as it were, not only to -be illus- 
trated or confirmed, but to be justified by reference to 
Judaism. We have in them the sign that, in reading 
this Epistle, although on the shores of Greece, we are 
still overshadowed by the hills of Palestine; the older 
covenant still remains in the eye of the world as the 
one visible institution of Divine origin; the “ Scrip- 
tures” of the Old Testament are still appealed to with 
undivided reverence, as the stay of the very writings 
which were destined so soon to take a place, if not above, 
at least beside them, with a paramount and independent 
authority. 

Secondly. This passage contains the earliest extant ac- 
count of the resurrection of Christ. Thirty years at the 
most, twenty years at the least, had elapsed, that is to 
say, about the same period as has intervened between 
this year (1855) and the French Revolution of 1830; 
and, as the Apostle observes, most of those to whom he 
appeals as witnesses were still living; and he himself, 
though not strictly an eye-witness of the fact of the 
resurrection, yet in so far as he describes the vision at 
his conversion, must be considered as bearing unequivocal 
testimony to the delzef in it prevailing at that time. It 
is not, however, the mere assertion of the general fact 
which gives especial interest to this passage, but the 
details of the appearances. The belief in the fact is 
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sufficiently implied in other Epistles of the same date, 
and of genuineness equally incontestable; as in Rom. i. 
4., iv. 24, 25., v. 10., vi. 4—10., vill. 11. 34. x. 9. 
xiv. 9.; 2 Cor. iv, 10. 11. 14., v. 15.; Gal. i. 1.; 
1 Thess. i. 10., iv. 14. Indeed, it is almost needless 
to quote particular passages to prove a conviction, 
which the whole tenor of the Apostle’s writings pre- 
supposes, and which has hardly ever been doubted. 
But this Epistle on several occasions not only implies 
and states general facts, but descends into particular 
details of the Gospel history. Accordingly, in this 
passage we have here the account of five appearances 
after the resurrection, besides the one to himself. The 
general character of the appearances remarkably agrees 
with that in the Gospel narratives. They are all 
spoken of as separate and transient glimpses, rather 
than a continuous and abiding intercourse. Some of 
the instances given are certainly identical in both. 
Such are the appearances to the two collective meetings 
of the Apostles. The appearances to Peter, to the five 
hundred, and to James, are distinct from those in the 
Gospel narrative; and it may be remarked that this 
variation itself agrees with the discrepancies and ob- 
scurities which characterise that portion of the Gospel. 
narrative. The appearance to James in particular, 
agreeing as it does with the account of a rejected Gos- 
pel (that according to the Hebrews), and not with 
those of the canonical Gospels, indicates an indepen- 
dent source for the Apostle’s statement. The appear- 
ance to Peter is also to be noticed especially, as an 
example of an incident to which there is an allusion 
in the Gospel narrative’, which here only receives its 
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explanation. The appearance to the five hundred is to 
be observed as exemplifying with regard to the Apo- 
stle’s relation, with regard to the Gospel narratives, 
what is often to be observed with regard to his relation 
to the Acts; namely, that he, writing nearer the time, 
makes a fuller statement of the miraculous or wonderful 
than is to be found in the later accounts; the reverse of 
what is usually supposed to take place in fictitious 
narratives. 

The result, therefore, on the whole, of the comparison 
of St. Paul’s narrative with that of the Gospels, is: 

(1.) That there must already have existed at this time, 
a belief in the main outline of the Gospel story of the 
Resurrection, much as we have it now. 

(2.) That the Gospel to which his statements, as 
elsewhere so here, bear the closest resemblance, is that 
of St. Luke, thus confirming the usual tradition of their 
connexion. 

(3.) That with regard to the Resurrection in parti- 
cular, there was, besides the four accounts preserved in 
the Gospels, a fifth, agreeing with them in its general 
character, but differing from them as much as they differ 
from each other, and whilst it is earlier in time, giving 
stronger attestations to the event. 
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(2.) The Resurrection of the Dead. 
XV. 12—34. 
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In the preceding verses the 
Apostle had, as it were, carried 
himself and his readers back to 
the time when he first came 
among them, and when they 
had eagerly embraced the mes- 
sage which he bore of the re- 
surrection of Christ. He had 
recalled to them the enthu- 
siasm with which they had re- 
ceived it; the steadfastness with 
which they clung to it; the 
hopes which it held out to 
them (aapedafere. .. dornxats 
... cwGecGe). He had recalled 
also the very words in which 
he had announced it (td o- 
y@); the successive scenes by 
which it had been attested ; 
the appearances to Peter and 
James the greatest of the elder 
Apostles; the appearances to 
all the Apostles "in a body ; 
the appearance to the whole 
company of believers, with 
some of whom they might 
themselves have conversed; 
the appearance, lastly, to him- 
self, himself a living proof 
of the reality of the vision; 
the vision a certain sign of 
the reality of his Apostleship. 
On this one point, amidst 
their other differences of 
character and calling, himself 


and the other Apostles, him- 
self and his readers, were 
all agreed. And now what 
was, or ought to be the result 
of this agreement? “ If the 
chief announcement concern- 
ing Christ be, that He has 
been raised from the dead (4 
82 ypioros Knpicoerat, Ste bx 
vexpav synyeptas), how is it 
ible, with what face can 

It be said by any among you, 
that there is no such thing as a 
resurrection of the dead?” I¢ 
is a burst of indignant surprise, 
which is immediately followed 
by a oe exhibition of the 
irreconcileable character of the 
two statementa. The argu- 
ment would seem to imply 
that those who denied the ge- 
neral Resurrection, still admit- 
ted the Resurrection of Christ ; 
but this is not quite certain, be- 
cause in his appeal to the Re- 
surrection of Christ he may be 
addressing himself, not to the 
false teachers themselves, but 
to the Corinthians who might 
be deluded by them; and the 
eat particularity with which 

e has enumerated the several 
witnesses of the Resurrection, 
may be taken to indicate that 
there were some who doubted 
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it. However this may be, he 
assumes its truth here, and 
uses it as the chief answer to 
his opponents. The connexion 
which he endeavours toestablish 
between the denial of the general 
Resurrection, and the denial of 
Christ’s Resurrection, although 
it may be coloured, as it cer- 
tainly isafterwards(20—22. )by 
his prevailing idea of the iden- 
tification of Christ and his fol- 
lowers, appears in this instance 
to rest on the simple argument, 
that if they denied any such 
thing as a resurrection, they 
must deny it in every instance, 
and therefore in the case of 
Christ, as well as of the dead 

enerally. To the minds of the 
Aetien the phrase dvaotacrs 
vexpav probably conveyed only 
the notion of the general re- 
surrection, more especially as 
the usual word for Christ’s re- 
suscitation is not avaorjaat, but 
(as throughout this Chapter) 
éyelpev. Still the denial by im- 
plication, and if expressed uni- 
versally (not 1% avaotacis Tov 
vexpov, but avactacis vex- 
pov), would exclude in every 
shape the possibility of a revival 
from the grave. xevov, Kevn, 
may be either: (1.) * fruitless,” 
as in ver. 10.; or, (2.) “ground- 
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less.” The former is the more 
usual sense. Perhaps both are 
included: “unmeaning is my 
preaching, because the Re- 
surrection was its subject; and 
your faith, because ‘it rested 
on this preaching.” The no- 
tion of Christ’s higher na- 
ture, which might exempt 
Him from the ee law of 
death, does not here enter into 
consideration. 

15—19. He proceeds to ex- 
plain these two assertions: the 
futility of his preaching in 15— 
16.(evproxopeba... eyiryepras); 
the futility of their faith in 
17—18. (e¢ 62. . . amre@Xovro). 

This arrangement of the 
argument requires that Lach- 
mann’s comma at vuay should 
be changed intoacolon. First. 
“Our preaching is unmeaning, 
because we are then disco- 
vered to have borne false ¢es- 
timony of God's acts.” They 
had been specially chosen to 
be witnesses (udprupes) of this 
very fact, Acts x. 41., ii. 32., 
iii, 15., xiii, 31. xatd rod 
Jeod is: either (1.) “ with 
regard to God,” with a la- 
tent allusion to the sense of 
‘‘invoking;” or, (2.) ‘against 
God,” t. e. “imputing to Him, 
what He has not done.” Comp. 
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Matt. xxvi. 62., xxvii. 13.; 
Deut. xix. 15. 16. (LXX.) 
Comp. for the sense 1 John, 
i. 10. 

17—18. Up to this point, 
he has been speaking of the 
effects of the denial of the 
general Resurrection on the an- 
nouncement of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ (not “ if Christ 
be not risen, there is no re- 
surrection,” but) “if there be 
no resurrection, then is Christ 
not risen.” Now, he advances 
a step further, and after having 
in 15. 16. shown that by the 
general resurrection his preach- 
ing would be rendered un- 
meaning, he now in 17. 18. 
' shows that by the consequent 
denial of the resurrection of 
Christ, their faith would be 
rendered unmeaning (patala 
=«svl) in verse 14.), for there 
would be this twofold result: 

(1.) That if Christ be not 
risen, they would not rise from 
the death of sin. Compare 
Rom. vi. 1—11. of which this 
passage is evidently the germ. 

(2.) That if Christ be not 
risen, those believers who are 
already dead, would have pe- 
rished. This last is put as the 
climax of the whole argu- 
ment. One of the most har- 
rowing thoughts, as we see from 
1 Thess. iv. 13., to the Apo- 


stolical Christians, was the fear 
lest their departed brethren 
should by a premature death 
be debarred from that commu- 
nion with the Lord which the 
hoped to enjoy; and in itself 
nothing could be more dia- 
heartening and disappointing 
to the Christian’s hope, than to 
find that Christians had lived 
and died in vain. 

By ‘those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ,” the Apostle 
means “ those who have: died 
in communion with Christ” — 
‘the Christian dead” (like 
‘‘ the dead in Christ,” of vexpot 
év xypwT@ Rev. xiv. 13., 80 
1 Aes. iv. 14.) Possibly 
he alludes to those of whom 
he had spoken in verse 6., as 
having in an especial manner 
fallen asleep with Christ before 
them. 

The passage is remakable: 
(1.) as exhibiting strongly the 
connexion in the Apostle’s 
mind between the spiritual and 
the literal resurrection, of both 
of which our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion 18 equally the pledge. 
Compare Kom. viii. 10. 11. 
‘* If Christ be in you, the body 
is dead because of sin; but the 
Spirit is life, because of righte- 
ousness. But if the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, he that 
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quicken your mortal bodies.” 
John, iv. 24—28. ‘** He 
that heareth my word .... 
is passed from death unto 
life. . . . the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God: 
and they that hear shall live 
... all that are in the graves... 
shall come forth, and they that 
hear shall live.” (2.) as ex- 
hibiting the same distinction 
often seen in the Apostle’s 
writings between those who 
have died before Christ’s com- 
ing again, and those whom he 
addresses as possibly intended 
to witness His coming; the evil 
results of which he speaks being 
first such as affect the living, 
then such as affect those who 
are (already) dead. Compare 
xv. 51.; 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

éxouunOnoav ... am@XovTo, 
‘when they died .... they 
perished entirely ;” corre- 
sponding in the future world 
to gor? éy tats apaptias in 
this. “The living will be 
left in sin, the dead will be 
left in death, which is the con- 
sequence of sin,” in opposition 
to cwlecOa:. Compare 2 Cor. 
ii, 15.: In them that are 
saved, and in them that pe- 
rish.” It is equivalent to the 
expression of “being in Hades,” 
which (as in Luke xvi. 23.) 
involved more or less the idea 
of misery. - 

19. He still dwells on the 
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deep sadness of the conclusion 
to which the denial of the resur- 
rection would bring them. It 
is difficult to determine whe- 
ther to be guided in’ this sen- 
tence by the easiest sense, or 
by the order of the words. 
If the former, then the word 
“only ” (~évov) must be con- 
nected with av 17 {in ravrn, 
and its transposition to the 
end of the sentence must be 
regarded as one of the strange- 
nesses of style noticed at viii. 
11. But, if the position of the 
word, and the tense of nArixdres 
éoev are any guide, then the 
word ‘only” refers to the 
whole clause, the stress being 
specially laid on #Amxétes do 
pév, “if we have nothing but 
a mere empty hope in Christ 
which will never be fulfilled.” 
“‘ If we have hoped to the end, 
and done nothing more than 
hope.” (Comp. Rom. viii. 24. 
“ Hope that is seen is not 
hope.”) This would be con- 
firmed by the objection to 
laying any stress on tavrn. 
If such had been the case it 
would be, not év 7H fan tavry, 
but éy tavtn TH Sy: and 
besides, the distinction which 
would then be drawn between 
‘this life” and ‘eternal life ” 
has no foundation in Scri 

ture. ‘ Eternal life” is not a 
period of time, but a gift of 
God given to man, either now 
or hereafter (such e. g. is the 
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sense of 1 Tim. iv. 8., ‘* The 
promise of life both now and 
in the next world,” ths voy 
xal THs pedrovons). The use 
of #7 in any way for a period 
of existence,is very rare in the 
New Testament, and occurs 
only in Luke, xvi. 25. In this 
place it is perhaps suggested 
by the contrast with xouwnOev- 
TES. 

é\eeworepo.= more wretch- 
ed than all who are not Chris- 
tians.” For the force of the 
expression see on verse 32. 
It is “ We have fallen from the 
greatest of hopes, which we 
have purchased at the greatest 
of costs.” 

20. From this gloomy thought 
he breaks off into the joyful 
contrast, suggested by the fact 
that, in spite of these specula- 
tions, Christ has risen; and that 
as in His not rising the Chris- 
tians’ hope of immortality would 
have perished, so in His resur- 
rection the whole human race, 
of which He 1s the true repre- 
sentative, rises also (Comp. 
xii. 12.). 

yuvi 5é * But as it is,” as 
the case actually stands. For 
the idea see Col. i. 18. dpyn 
TpwroToxos &K VEKPWY. 

atrapxy, *‘ the first fruits,” or 
first sheaf, to be followed by 
the whole harvest (alluding to 
the first fruits of the passover 


» § Sdvaros. 


in Ley. xxiii. 10. 11., when on 
the second day of the feast a 
sheaf of ripe corn was for the 
first time, offered on the altar, 
as a consecration of the coming 
harvest. If there be any such 
distinct allusion, it may be 
compared with that to the 
Paschal feast in v. 6.). Sug- 
gested by the period of the 
year when the Apostle wrote. 
TOY KEKOLUNLEeveY is put, instead 
of Tav vexpov, to express the 
Christian dead, of whom the 
Apostle is chiefly thinking, 
and to whom alone this ex- 
pression properly applies. 

21. 22. The reason of this 
connexion between His resur- 
rection and ours is, that He is 
the representative of the whole 
human race in this its second 
creation. Here, as in verse 
17, we have the germ of an 
idea more fully developed in 
Rom. v. 12. 18. There is also 
the idea, which in the Gospels 
appears not as much with re- 
gard to the Resurrection as 
the Judgment, that man must 
in some sense be redeemed, 
raised, judged, by man. Hence 
the constant expression “the 
Son of man,” applied to Christ. 
The second part of the argu- 
ment where “man” is indivi- 
dualised in Adam and Christ, 
explains the first part. “ As 
in the Adam (é& 7@ ‘Aday), 
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so in the Messiah (é ro 

urt@), or Second Man.” 
For the application of the 
name of “the Second Adam” 
_ to the Messiah, see Schéttgen 
on xv. 47. ‘‘All” is to be 
taken without exception, as 
in Rom. xi. 32.; the Apostle 
is not thinking of the fate 
of the wicked, but of the uni- 
versal love of God and the 
universal power of Christ. 

fworronOnoovras must, ac- 
cording to the general use of 
the word, be taken of resur- 
rection to life eternal. 

23. What follows is not 
strictly necessary to the argu- 
ment; but here, as often (see 
on ili. 23., xi. 3.), when he 
speaks of the glory and ex- 
altation of Christ, he en~ 
larges upon it, and carries it 
up to the highest point whence 
it loses itself in the glory of 
God. In all these passages the 
practical impression intended 
to be left, seems to be that of 
a fear, lest the harmony and 
continuity (so to speak) of the 
Divine order should in any 
way be interrupted; lest the 
soul should halt in its upward 
flicht, at any lower resting- 
pluce than the presence of 
God Himself. It is (if it be 
allowed to illustrate so sacred 
a subject from common lite 


rature) like the feeling ex- 
pressed so beautifully in the 
ascent of the Glendoveer to 
Mount Calasay in Southey’s 
Curse of Kehama. 

In order to form a complete 
image of what is passing before 
the Apostle’s mind, this passage 
should be taken in connexion 
with 1 Thess. iv. 13—17.; 
Rev. xx. xxi. In both there 
is the same indication, as here, 
of a first resurrection of the 
followers of Christ at the mo- 
ment of His coming; and in 
Revelation, xx. 13. 14., xxi. 
3—4. 22—-25., there is the 
same general description of the 
overthrow of death, and of 
the absorption of all power 
and glory and outward rule, 
into the immediate presence of 
God. 

The whole resurrection of 
the human race is represented 
as one prolonged fact, of which 
the Resurrection of Christ is 
the first beginning. 

Taypatt, t. e. “troop, as in 
an army,” see Jos. B. J. ili. 4. 
2.; Plutarch. Oth. p. 1072., 
(where tayya as used as syn- 
onymous with Aeywyr), as 
though the scene were pre- 
sented of troop after troop 
appearing after their victorious 
general. 

of Tov xpioT@, t. ce * be- 
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lievers,” see 1 Thess. iv. 16.; 
Rey. xx. 5. 

24. to téNos, “the end of 
the world,” see Matt. xxiv. 
13. 

mapadioo, B. F. G. ; or ma- 
pabiio, A.D E.; wapadq, J.K. 
‘Whenever the time comes 
for His giving up.” 

Thy Baairelav, “ His reign” 
(see Rev. xx. 5.). The ar- 
ticle is explained by what fol- 
lows. 

The especial object of intro- 
ducing in this place the de- 
struction of power and autho- 
rity is for the sake showing that 
Death, the king of the human 
race, will be destroyed in their 
destruction. The general no- 
tion is that, when all the sins 
andevils for the restraint or pu- 
nishment of which power and 
authority exist, shall have been 
pulled down, then all power and 
authority, even that of Christ 
Himeelf, shall end, and fear of 
“the Lord” shall be swallowed 
up in love of “ the Father.” 

Katapynon, t. e. * Christ,” 1a- 
aap e€ovolav, x.7.r. “All power 
of every kind, which intervenes 
between the supreme govern- 
ment of God; of man, of 
Death, and lastly of Himself.” 

25. Set yap Bacirevev. The 
reign of Christ here spoken of 
may be either between the first 
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resurrection and * the end ;” 
or more generally from the time 
of His ascension, in which 
case compare the description 
of its beginning in Eph. i. 
20—-22., where many of the 
same expressions recur. ‘ He 
set him at His own right hand 
in the heavenly places, far 
above every principality, and 
power, and might, and domi- 
nion (1aons apyns xat éEovclas 
xal Suvauews xal xupirytos), 
and put all things under his 
feet” (advra wimérakev tro 
Tous Todas avrod). 

dei, t. e. according to the 
prophecy in Ps. cx. 1. 

97, i.e. Christ as in 24. yap, 
a reason for xcatapynon. 

The connexion of verses 25. 
and 26. seems to be that 
Christ must reign (Saccdevewv) 
till Death, who is personified 
as being, so to say, the rival 
king (compare Rom. v. 14. ; 
Rev. xx. 14.), is destroyed. 
Then, and not till then, will the 
object of Christ’s reign be 
fully accomplished. The con- 
text shows that “ until” (dypis 
ov) marks the limit beyond 
which Christ's reign is not to 
extend. 

27. Grav 82 sin, i.e. in Pa. 
viii. 6. What is in the firat 
instance said of man generally 
is here, asin Heb. ii. 7.; Matt. 
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xxi. 16., applicd to the Mes- 
siah, as the representative of 
man. - imérafev and tov uiro- 
tafarros refer to God. 

28. This final subordination 
of the Son to the Father, is 
apparently the object of the 
digression, which closes with it. 

“That God may be all in 
all.” This is a most remark- 
able passage. As expressing 
what the Apostle looked to as 
the consummation of the world, 
it must be regarded as in one 
sense, the consummation of all 
his teaching. In almost all 
later systems of religion and 
philosophy, there has been an 
element corresponding to this 
Apostolic aspiration, a belief 
that God is, or is to be, every- 
where, and in all things. The 
Apostle’s words (0 Jeos mavta 
éy maow) may alinost seem to 
have given birth to the name 
literally based on them, though 
now always used in reproach, 
pan-theism.” It is not neces- 
sary here todistinguish the A po- 
atle’sstatement from thegrosser, 
or the more exclusive forms of 
this belief to which the name of 
pantheism is usually applied. 
It 1s sufficient to show that the 
expressions of such a belief in 
God’s universal and all-perva- 
ding presence were not thought 
inconsistent with the reverence 
for the Divine nature and the 
sense of human responsibility 
which runs through all his 


writings. Two points scem 
especially to be intended by 
the statement in this place: 
First, this 1s the most striking 
instance of the mode in which 
he endeavours always to carry 
up the feelings of hia readers 
from Christ to God. It is not 
that he intends to lower or dis- 
parage the Divine union of 
Christ with the Father, on 
which he elsewhere enlarges, 
but that he is anxious to point 
out that there is a height yet 
beyond, from which all the 
blessings of redemption no less 
than of creation flow. In some 
later systems of theology it has 
been customary to represent 
God as the object of fear; 
Christ as the object of love; God 
as the source of justice, Christ 
as the source of mercy. The 
Apostle’s object here is, if one 
may so say, directly the reverse: 
Christ is spoken of as the re- 
presentative of power, of au- 
thority, of control; God is 
spoken of as the Infinite rest 
and repose, after the close of 
that long struggle for which 
alone power and authority are 
heeded. The Pagan views 
of the Divinity never shrunk 
from multiplying the agencies, 
the persons, the powers of 
God; wherever an operation of 
nature or of man was discerni- 
ble, there a new deity was ima- 
gined, on which the minds of 
the worshippers might rest 
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without ascending higher. It 
is this feeling which the Apo- 
stle throughout combats. Even 
if in this present world a dis- 
tinction must be allowed be- 
tween God, the Invisible Eter- 
nal Father, and Christ, the 
Lord and Ruler of man, the 
representative to our dull 
senses of Him who is above 
and beyond all, he points our 
thoughts to a time when this 
distinction will cease, when 
the reign of all intermediate 
objects, even of Christ Him- 
self shall cease, and God will 
fill all the universe (7dvra), 
and be Himself present in the 
hearts and minds of all (& 
macw). Secondly, through 
this representation the Apo- 
stle means to bring out, not 
only the Unity, but the spi- 
rituality of the Godhead. It is 
the expression of the same truth 
under a different form that 
appears In Rev. xxi. 22. 23.: 
‘** I saw no temple in the city : 
for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple 
of it. And the city had no 
need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it: for the 
glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” All the outward in- 
stitutions which had held men 
together, even the massive 
framework of Roman society, 
with its vast array of rule and 
authority and power — even 


the reign of Christ Himeelf, 
which holds together the 
Churches which walk “in the 
fear of the Lord” (Acts, ix. 31.); 
— shall cease in that intimate 
communion of man with God, 
which is the last and highest 
hope to which we can look for- 
ward. 

29. The connexion here is 
one of the most abrupt to be 
found in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Digressions, like that in verses 
20— 28., are frequent, but they 
are usually so wound up as to 
bring the Apostle again to the 
point from which he digressed. 
But in this instance he leaves 
the new topic, just at the mo- 
ment when he has pursued it, 
as it were, to the remotest 
point, and goes back to the 
general argument assuddenly as 
if nothing had intervened. The 
two instances most similar are, 
v. 9—vi. 8.; 2 Cor. vi. 14—vi 1. 
In the former of these, it has 
been suggested, that the con- 
fusion may possibly have arisen 
from some actual interruption 
in the writing or the material 
of the letter; and if it were 
not for the uncertainty of such 
a solution, the same might be 
supposed here; the main argu- 
ment proceeding continuously 
from verses 20—29., and the 
whole intervening passage, 21 
—28. being analogous to what, 
in a modern composition, would 


be called a note. 
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However this may be, the 
argument is as if it were so. 
He has said before, “ But for 
the resurrection, we should 
be the most to be pitied of all 
men.” Then, if the resurrec- 
tion has not taken place, as a 
pledge of the general resur- 
rection which is to come, what 
will be the meaning of the 
action of those who are bap- 
tized for the dead? what is 
the meaning of our incurring 
hourly danger?” (det has a 
sense similar to that of ov yap 
éy in classical Greek.) 

tl wownaovaty ot Bamrrilouevor 
would be more regular if it 
were Tl troincovat Bamrilouevoe 
oi Barrr.; “ what will then be 
their object in being baptized ?” 
like rf vrovetre KNalovtes, Acts, 
xxi. 13. There are, however, 
instances of its being put ab- 
solutely, as here, 7/ 7rovodpuev, 
in John, xi. 47., “© What is the 
meaning of doing as we do?” 

Such is the general sense of 
the passage. Theinterpretation 
of the particular words “ bap- 
tized for the dead” (ot Bamrrifo- 
pesvot U7rép THY Vexp@v) is one of 
the most obscure in the Epistles. 

Their natural signification 
undoubtedly is, “ Those who 
are baptized vicariously for 
the dead,” and this meaning ia 
strongly confirmed by finding 
that there were some sects in 
the first three centuries, one 
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at least of which extends back 
to the Apostolical age, who 
had this practice. Tertullian 
(in whom we find the earliest 
mention of it *) and Chrysostom 
speak of it as existing amongst 
the Marcionites, who flourished 
chiefly a. p. 130—150; and 
Epiphanius says, in his chapter 
on the Corinthians, that there 
was “an uncertain tradition 
handed down, that it was also 
to be found amongst some here- 
tics in Asia, especially in Ga- 
latia, in the times of the Apo- 
stles.” From all the three 
accounts it is clear that this 
passage was appealed to in 
support of the practice. From 
Chrysostom we learn (accom- 
panied by an apology for con- 
vulsing his audience’ with 
laughter at the account of a 
ceremony so ridiculous) that 
‘“‘aftera catechumen was dead ” 
(implying that it was chiefly 
in such cases that it took place), 
‘‘they hid a living man under 
the bed of the deceased ; then 
coming to the dead man they 
spoke to him, and asked him 
whether he would receive bap- 
tism; and he making no an- 
swer, the other replied in his 
stead, and so they baptized the 
living for the dead.”+ From 
Epiphanius we learn that their 
object in so doing was “ lest 
in the resurrection the dead 
should be punished for want 


* Tert. adv. Marcion. v. 10.; Res Carn. cap. 48. 
t Chrysost. Hom. 40. in 1 Cor. xv. 
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of baptism, and not subjected 
to the powers that made the 
world,”* to which must be added 
the opinion of Hilary (Ambro- 
siaster) that it was done “in 
the case of unexpected death, 
in the fear lest the dead should 
either not rise at all, or rise to 
evil.” It is remarkable that, 
in spite of these testimonies to 
the existence of the practice, 
every ancient writer (with the 
exception of the one last quoted) 
repudiates the notion of any 
allusion to it in this place; 
evidently from the fear of sce- 
ing any Apostolic sanction be- 
stowed on a custom which 
seemed to them superstitious ; 
and the same feeling has in 
modern times dictated many 
methods of escaping from the 
difficulty. It is not to be de- 
nied that the passage, as thus 
explained, stands alone in the 
New Testament. Yet there 
are considerations which miti- 
gate ita strangeness. Inthe first 
place, St. Paul’s mode of speech 
and action abounds in instances, 
if not of the argumentum ad ho- 
minem, at least of accommoda- 
tion to the feelings and opinions 
of those addressed, without any 
expression of condemnation on 
his part. Such, for example, 
is his frequent adoption of 
reasonings founded on the al- 
legorical interpretation of the 
Old Testament, in which, in- 
deed, the Apostle may, to a 


certain extent, have shared 
himself, but which in some 
cases he uses evidently as being 
the arguments acknowledged 
by his readers. See especially 
the allegory of Hagar and 
Sarah, in Gal. iv. 21—31., 
which opens with the words 
‘“* Tell me ye that desire to be 
under the law, do ye not hear 
the law?” Such, again, is the . 
speech at Athens, Acts, xvil. 
23., where it is not: necessary 
to suppose that St. Paul ac- 
tually believed the Unknown 
God of the Athenians to be the 
true God (which, as is well 
known, would involve consi- 
derable historical difficulties), 
but only that he availed him- 
self of the opportunity of the 
inscription on their altar: to 
introduce the truth amongst 
them. Such, again, were his 
own accommodations to Jewish 
practices, of vows, observances, 
of feasts, &c., as recorded’ in 
Acts, xvii. 18. 21., xxi. 26., 
which we cannot, consistently 
with Gal. iv. 10., suppose that 
he really valued, but which he 
probably adopted in conformity _ 
with the principle laid down in 
1 Cor. ix. 22., «I am made. all 
things to all men.” 

And, if it be said that the 
practice here alluded to was 
so grossly superstitious that we 
cannot conceive the Apostle 
even alluding to it without 
indignantly repudiating it; if 
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even Chrysostom, three cen- 
turies later, could not speak of 
it (as he says himself) without 
‘bursts of laughter,” we must 
consider for a moment the pro- 
bable circumstances of the case. 

Even if we take it at its 
worst, it is not really more 
extravagant than the practice 
of administering the Eucharist 
to infants, and of placing the 
Eucharistical clements in the 
mouths or in the hands of the 
dead, both of which prevailed 
very generally, and the first 
without condemnation in the 
third and fourth centurics; or 
again, than the practice of the 
baptism of inanimate objects, 
such as bells, which in the 
middle ages took place, not 
merely as a symbolical cere- 
mony, but as a real act of de- 
votion. It is also said that 
there was a practice amongst 
the Jews, that in case any one 
died in a state of ceremonial 
uncleannegss, which would have 
required his own ablution, some 
one else then received the ab- 
lution for him.* 

But there is, in truth, a 
somewhat higher point of view, 
from which it might have been 
regarded. There was then, 
as always, the natural longing 
of the survivors to complete 
the work which untimely death 
had broken off; and in that 
early age, when the self-devo- 
tion of a Christian’s life was 
eoncentrated in the one act of 
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baptism, it might have seemed 
fitting that where the conver- 
sion either had not been com- 
pleted, or had not taken place 
(for there is nothing in the pas- 
sage which necessarily confines 
it to the case of catechumens), 
the friends of the dead should 
step, as it were, into his place, 
and in his name themselves 
undertake the dangers and re- 
sponsibilities of baptism, so 
that after all the good work 
would not have been cut off 
by death, but would continue, 
in the words of the Apostle, 
‘¢ confirmed to the end, blame- 
less in the day of Jesus Christ ” 
(i. 10.). Of course, even when 
stated in the mildest form, the 
practice has enough of super- 
stition ‘to make us rejoice that 
it never has taken root in the 
Church. But the endeavour 
to assume a vicarious responsi- 
bility in baptism is the same 
as afterwards appeared in the 
institution of sponsors; and the 
striving to repair the shortcom- 
ings of the departed is the same 
which, in regard to the other 
sacrament, still prevails through 
a large part of Christendom, 
in the institution of masses for 
the dead. In the Apostolical 
age, too, these feelings would 
be rendered more natural, by 
the belief in the near approach 
of the coming of the Son of 
man, when the living might 
expect, as It were, to prepare 
the way for the dead whom 


* See Bab. Mocd. Caton, fol. 27. 2. in Lightfoot. 
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they personified ; and the whole 
practice would appear less ex- 
travagant, and the allusion to 
it more conformable to the 


general context, if we could. 


suppose, as seems rather im- 
plied in the words, that those 
who were thus baptized for the 
dead, had not been themselves 
baptized before, but now for 
the first time from a mixed 
feeling of love for the dead 
and devotion to Christ, entered 
upon the hardships of a Chris- 
tian’s life. Such a feeling and 
practice we can easily imagine 
to have existed, even amongst 
those whose faith in the general 
resurrection had either been 
obscured or shaken; an incon- 
sistency indeed, but such as is 
often found in moments of 
great enthusiasm, or characters 
exposed to counter-influences ; 
and such as the Apostle might 
naturally have laid hold of, as 
in the above mentioned instance 
in the speech at Athens, to 
enforce his own argument. 
And finally,though theChurch 
of Corinth was subject to the 
Apostle’s authority ; yet it ap- 
pears by numerous passages 
both to have claimed and to have 
received from him so much in- 
dependence as to make it by no 
means a matter of course, that 
he ehould feel called to reform 
all their practices; and it should 
be observed that the words 
convey of themselves, not in- 
deed a reproof, but a distinc- 


tion between his own practice 
and that to which he alludes. 
Tav vexp@v implies (not the 
dead generally, but) a particu- 


‘lar class of the dead: and 2e7%s, 


in the next clause, implies that 
the Apostle has been speak- 
ing just before of others dis- 
tinct from himself. 

On the whole, therefore, this 
explanation of the passage may 
besafely accepted: (1.) Asexhi- 
biting acurious relic of primitive 
superstition, which, after having, 
as the words imply, prevailed 
generally in the Apostolical 
Church, gradually dwindled 
away till it was only to be 
found in some obscure sects, 
where it lost its original sig- 
nificance. (2.) As containing an 
example of the Apostle’s mode 
of dealing with a practice with 
which he could have had no real 
sympathy; not condemning or 
ridiculing it, but appealing to it 
as an expression, although dis- 
torted, of their better feelings. 

The other interpretations 
are: (1.) “ What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the re- 
moval of their dead works?” 
(2.) * What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the hope 
of the resurrection of the dead ?” 
(Chrys.) (3.) “ What shall 
they gain who are baptized 
into the death of Christ?” (4.) 
‘¢ What shall they gain who 
are afflicted (compare Luke, 
xii. 50.; Mark, x. 38.) for the 
hope of the resurrection of the 
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dead.” (5.) “ What shall they 
gain who are baptized at the 
moment of death, with a view 
to their state when dead?” (al- 
luding to the practice of death- 
bed baptisms). (6.) Whatshall 
they gain who are baptized 
into the place of the dead mar- 
tyrs?” (7.) “ What shall they 
gain who are baptized into the 
name of the dead (John and 
Christ)?” (8.) “ What shall 
they gain who are baptized in 
order to convert those who are 
dead in sin?” (9.) “* What 
shall they gain who are bap- 
tized only to die?” (10.) * What 
shall they gain who are bap- 
tized over the graves of the 
dead?” (7. e. martyrs, &c.) 
(11.) * What shall they gain 
who are baptized when dying, 
os a sign that their dead bodies 
shall be raised?” (12.) What 
shall they gain who are bap- 
tized for the good of the Chris- 
tian dead?” i. e. to hasten the 
day of the resurrection by ac- 
complishing the number of the 
elect. All these explanations 
require so much to be altered 
or supplied in the Greek, that 
it is hardly worth while con- 
sidering which is the best or 
worst. If any choice is to be 
made, it must be by their more 
or less accordance with the 
context. 

30. ri xal nets, x.7.r. Com- 
pare the similar expression in 
Cic. Tusc. i. 15.: ‘ Nescio 
quomodo inhzret in mentibus 
quasi seculorum quoddam au- 


gurium futurorum; quo qui- 
dem dempto, quis tam esset 
amens qui semper in laboribus 
et periclisviveret?” seis, “the 
Apostles,” as in iv. 9., but 
chiefly himeelf, as in 2 Cor. xi. 
24—-28. «at may refer merely 
to the continuation of the argu- 
ment, but has more force, if 
(according to the above inter- 
pretation) “the baptism for 
the dead” is supposed to in- 
volve those who undertake it 
in real dangera and cares. “I 
die daily ;” compare 2 Cor. iv. 
10., “* Always carrying about 
the dying of the Lord Jesus in 
our body.” 
31. vw) Thy Umerépay Kav- 
ow. This contains two pecu- 
iarities: (1.) The adjuration by 
his boasting, as of the thing 
most dear to him. Compare 
Lachmann’s conjecture, ix. 15., 
1) TO KavynLG pov, as if this was 
his favourite oath. (2.) dpetepav 
for qrepit var, t. e. “ by my 
boast of your excellences,” as 
in ix. 2.; 2 Cor. iii, 1. Com- 
pare Thucyd. i. 33., oS te 
ULETE Rom. x. 31., To 
tpmetépw dre. Thi, however, 
is very harsh, and the reading 
of A. nuerépay would be pre- 
ferable, but that it seems like 
a correction. éy xp. ‘Inaod. 
“In Christ Jesus.” These 
words are, strictly speaking, 
taken with éyw, but they also 
refer to the whole sentence. 
See on viii. 11. 
32. xara avOpwrov may be 


either: (1.) After the lan- 
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To Oerog; ei vexpol oux syeipovras, haywpmev xal wiwpsy- 


guage of men,” i.e. ‘ meta- 
phorically,” as possibly in Rom. 
iii, 5., vi. 19.; Gal. ni. 15. 
But in that case \ado@ or Aeyw 
would be required; and be- 
sides, there is no contrast here 
between things Divine and 
things human, as in the three 
passages above quoted. (2.) 
“ With only human _ hopes,” 
partly as in ix 8., so that the 
whole stress of the sentence is 
laid upon it; ze. ‘ without 
the hope of immortality,” “aa 
far as man could see.” 

eOnpiopaynoa, “I fought 
with beasts.” It is difficult to 
determine whether this 1s lite- 
ral: 

(1.) Against its being lite- 
ral, is: (1.) The improbability 
of such a punishment for Paul 
as a Roman citizen, or of his 
escaping from it, had he been 
exposed to it. (2.) The omis- 
sion of it in Acts, xix. 9—41. 
(when, if at all, it must have 
taken place), and what is of 
more importance, in 2 Cor. 
xi. 24—-28., where so remark- 
able a danger could hardly have 
been passed over. (3.) The fact 
that the tumult of Acts, xix. 
29—41., took place (not in 
the Roman amphitheatre, but 
in) the Greek theatre, where 
such exhibitions were not 
usual. (4.) The undoubted use 
of such words metaphorically, 
from the familiarity of the 
image of the gladiatorial com~ 
bats, as in iv. 9., a “ spectacle 
to angels and men,” appointed 


last (eBavarious, rt Iéatpov). 
1 Timothy, iv.17.: ‘That I 
may be saved from the mouth 
of the lion.” Compare with 
this the ae aT aad 
Herod i of Caligula’s 
eee oe lion is dead.” 
The exact phrase occurs also 
in other authors, as in Pompey’s 
speech in Appian, Bell. Civ. 
p. 273. otors Inpiows paxdpucba, 
and still more precisely (unless 
it be taken from this passage) 
Ign. Rom. c. 5.: amo Eupias 
pexype “Pans Inpropayo da 
ys xat JaXdaoons, alluding to 
the guard of soldiers whom 
he proceeds to call “ the leo- 
pards.” 

(II.) On the other hand, it 
must be observed: (1.) That 
such a metaphor is more na- 
tural in Ignatius, as he is 
speaking in that very chapter, 
of the wild beasts which await 
him in the amphitheatre. (2.) 
That the ‘“ Asiarchs” (who are 
mentioned in Acts, xix. 31., 
as present at the tumult of 
Demetrius, though restraining 
it) appear from the account 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom (Eus. 
H. E.. iv. 15.) to have had the 
charge of the wild beasts. (3.) 
That, although there are no re- 
mains of an amphitheatre at 
Ephesus, yet that traces of a sta- 
dium are to be seen; and in the 
case of Polycarpwild beasts were 
used in the stadium at Smyrna. 
(4.) That ev 'Edéom seems a 
forced expression, if theallusion 
is merely toopponents generally. 
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® See note. 


Perhaps, however, on the 
whole, the metaphor is most 
likely. And this last objection 
may be obviated in some de- 
gree if we could suppose that 
the Apostle had in his mind 
the speech of Heraclitus, in 
which he called the Ephesians 
by this very name of “ beasts ” 
(S7pia). It would be in ac- 
cordance with the vein of clas- 
sical quotation which he has 
here opened. 

If it be a general opposition 
to which he alludes, or indeed 
in any case, it must be the 
same danger that he speaks of 
in Rom. xvi.4. (?); 2 Cor. i. 8.; 
Acts, xx. 19. 

The legend of his battle with 
wild beasts (Niceph. H. E. 
ii. 25.) was probably founded 
on this passage. 

32. ei vexpol ovx é&yeipovrat, 
especially if the second inter- 
pretation of xara avOpwrov be 
right, is best joined with the 
following. “ Let us eat,” &c. 
is taken from Isaiah, xxii 13. 
(LXX.), but probably meant 
to allude to the Gentile forms 
of Epicureanism according to 
the numerous quotations in 
Wetstein, andof which Horace 
is the well known representa- 
tive. 

33. He checks himself, as 
it were, in this half-ironical 
strain, and solemnly warns 
them against the heathen con- 
taminations by which they 


were surrounded ; though still 
drawing his imagery and lan- 
guage from the heathen world. 
** Be not deceived.” The com- 
mon formula of warning 
against sensual sins, see vi. 9. 
pOelpovory 7On ypnoW ope- 
lat xaxal, This Iambic verse 
is quoted from the Thais 
of Menander (see Menand. 
Fragm. Meineke, p. 75.), al- 
though Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
1 14, 59.) calls it a tragic 
Iambic; and Socrates (H. E. 
ii. 16.) quotes it as proving 
that St. Paul read Euripides. 
It is remarkable as showin 
an acquaintance of the Apo- 
stle with heathen literature, 
and, to a certain extent, his 
sanction of it. Besides this, 
there is the quotation from 
Aratus in Acts, xvii. 28., and 
Epimenides in Tit. i. 12. Me- 
nander (who died about B. c. 
290.) was famous for “ the 
elegance with which he threw 
into the form of single verses 
or short sentences the maxims 
of that practical wisdom in the 
affairs of common life, which 
forms so important a feature 
in the new comedy. Various 
Anthologies of such sentences 
were compiled by the ancient 
grammarians from Menander’s 
works, of which there is still 
extant a very interesting spe- 
cimen, in the collection of 
several hundred lines (778 in 
Meineke’s edition), under the 
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name of T'yapuae povooteyot.” 
(Smith’s Dict. of Classical Bio- 
graphy, p. 1033.) 

‘he maxim is aimed against 
the seductive effect of evil ar- 
guments, a language such as 
that which he has just quoted, 
and each word is emphatic.— 
“Character (76n) may be un- 
dermined by talk (opsAlat) : 
Honesty (ypyora) may be un- 
dermined by roguery (xaxat ).” 
outdta in the New Testament 
only occurs here: but preity, 
“to talk,” in Luke, xxiv. 14. 
15.; Acts, xx. 11., xxiv. 26. 

The form ypnota, which 
occurs in A.B.D.E.F.G.J.K. 
and all the Versions, seems to 
show that it had lost its cha- 
racter as a verse, and become a 
proverb. The reading ypycG, 
although retained from the 
Received Text by Lachmann, 
has no authority, and is pro- 
bably an alteration to suit the 
metre. 


34. gevmppare dixalws. Allud- 
ing still to the revelry and evil 
conversations, in verses 32. 33., 
he says: “ Wake up from your 
drunken orgies.” For this 
sense of éxmjdw see Gen. ix. 
24.; 1 Sam. xxv. 37.; Joel, 
i. 5. (L.XX.); 2 Tim. ii. 20., 
“Wake up to a consciousness 
of duty.” For this sense of 
diuxalws = Bote Sixalovs sivat, 
sec the annotations on dmlotws 
in Thucyd. i. 21. «ad py 
Gpaptavere seems to have a 
double sense, first, as merely 
explaining dixalws, but se- 
condly, as expressing that this 
waking was to be a true wake- 
fulness, a knowledge, a light; 
not like the boasted knowledge 
of the false teachers, but one 
without sin. (Compare Eph. 
iv. 25.) Hence the expression 
ayvwclay ydp, «.7.r. Some,” 
i. e. the same as in verse 12, 
“IT speak to your shame” (as 
in vi. 5.). 
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PARAPHRASE XV. 12—34.—“/f, then, you all acknowledge 
that the revival of Christ from the grave ts the one great 
subject of our message concerning Him, how can there 
be found any of your number so inconsistent as to deny 
a resurrection from death? If there be no such thing 
as resurrection from death, then even the revival of 
Christ has not taken place ; and of this the consequence 
would be, that our message and your faith would be 
alike unmeaning: Our message, because we are then 
convicted, not only of falsehood, but almost of sacrilege, 
tn having ascribed to God, in the revival of Christ, an 
act which, if there be no resurrection, 1s tmpossible : 
Your faith, because, if Christ was never revived from 
the grave, then the pledge of your revival from the death 
of sin 1s lost; you, who are still alive, are still under 
the dominion of sin; those who have already died in the 
hope of sharing His life are lost and perished. Witha 
prospect like this, with a hope in Christ which belonged 
only to this life, and which will never be realised, no 
human lot could be more pitiable than ours. But this 
ws not so; Christ has been revived from the grave, and 
that not for Himself only, but as the first of the long 
succession of those who have fallen asleep in death. 
Death prevailed in the world through man ; as we read, 
that it was in the person of the first man, Adam, that 
the sentence of death was pronounced on all. In like 
manner, through man also is to be the resurrection from 
death, inasmuch as tt is in the person of the Second Man, 
the anointed Messiah, that the pledge is given of future 
life to all. None shall be excluded ; all shall rise; all 
shall be delivered from the power of death. First, is 
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Christ Himself ; then, His true followers at the moment 
of His return. Then will be the end of all things, when 
our relations to Christ shall be lost in our relations to 
Him who is supreme above all. But that end shall 
not be, tll Christ has put down every power, however 
mighty, which now sways the destinies of the world. 
He shall continue His reign till, in the words of the 
Psalm, ‘all enemies shall be subdued under his feet ;’ 
all enemies, and amongst them the last and greatest, 
Death himself. Yet we must not forget, that, greatly as 
Christ ts exalted as the Lord who sits on the right hand 
of God, as the Son of man who 1s crowned with glory 
and honour, there 1s yet a higher sphere beyond; and 
that, when His work 1s over, He Himself will retire from 
_ the victorious contest, and God shall be the One per- 
vading principle of the universe. Such is the full length of 
the vista which is opened to us by the revival of Christ ; 
else, indeed, we should be, as I said before, objects of the 
deepest commiseration ; all our strongest feelings, all our 
most active labours, would be without an object. What 
would then be the meaning of those who, tn thetr affection 
for their departed friends, are baptized for them, and 
for them undergo the responsibilities and hardships of a 
Christian’s life? What would be the meaning, in our 
own case, of our hourly exposure to danger and death? 
It is no exaggeration. I protest to you, by that which 
1s dearest to me in the world,—my pride in you my con- 
verts which I have in Him in whose name I suffer,—I 
protest to you, that I am daily on the verge of the grave. 
And, to take the most recent instance, tf it had only been 
with human hopes and fears that I fought the other day 
at Ephesus as if with wild beasts in the amphitheatre, 
what would have been my gain? No: if there be no 
resurrection, we must speak in the language, not of those 
high spirits who, even in the heathen world, despised all 
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danger in the hope of immortality, but rather of those 
Epicurean sensualisis, whose very words have been antt- 
cipated by the prophet Isaiah : ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’ Be not deceived by the sensual 
arguments, which really prompt this denial of the resur- 
rection. Even the heathen proverb warns you that 
good characters are not proof against the contamination 

of evil words. Wake. from your drunken revelry to a 
sense of duty; for there are those among you who know 
nothing of God and His power. To your shame be it 
spoken.” 


THE preceding argument is the earliest and greatest 
instance of the Christian argument for a future life. It 
is to the New Testament what the Phedo of Plato, and 
the Tusculan Disputations of Cicero are to the heathen 
philosophy. The belief ina future life is elsewhere 
urged, assumed, implied ; but it is here alone expressly 
and elaborately defended. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of extraordinary interest to trace the new ele- 
ments which the Apostle is enabled to bring to bear on 
a belief which was not itself new to his Greek converts, 
which to him individually as a Pharisee had been long 
familiar before his conversion; but which, nevertheless, 
is here asserted on grounds which, both to Gentile and 
to Pharisee, were alike unknown before. 

The whole argument, though branching out in various 
forms, resolves itself really into one fact; viz., the resur- 
rection (or, as the Apostle here calls it, the revival) of 
Christ. For, first, the general belief in this fact is ap- 
pealed to, as justifying the possibility of a belief in a 
general resurrection: “If the dead are not raised, then 
is Christ not raised.” One instance of a victory over 
death is enough to prove that it is not intrinsically 
absurd. And, secondly, it is an instance which proves 
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not only the possibility, but the necessity of such an 
issue for the human race: ‘“ Christ is the first fruits of 
the dead.” He, the Messiah, opens a new era in the 
history of the world; He goes before, and all others 
necessarily follow. And thirdly, on the belief in Christ 
and on Christ’s resurrection, the Christian has staked 
everything. If it is to lead to nothing further than this 
storm and tumult and strife, in which an Apostle’s life 
is of necessity passed, then the greatest hopes that ever 
were raised, will be disappointed ; the greatest energies — 
that ever were exerted, will have been employed in vain. 

Such is the substance of the argument when divested 
of its peculiar form and of its digressions. Philosophical 
arguments there are none, but what Cicero had already 
stated', when he argued that, but for the instinct of 
immortality, no one would be so mad as to spend his life 
in toils and dangers. Religious arguments there are 
none, but what in outward form may be found in Rab- 
binical treatises?, which expressed the belief that the 
Messiah would come at the end of all things, and that 
God would then swallow up Death. But there is a life 
and force breathed through them all, which makes us 
feel that, whereas they were before like the dry bones of 
the prophet, they now “live, and stand on their feet, 
an exceeding great army.” The Apostle’s argument is 
in fact, though not in form, the same as that of our 
Lord to the Sadducees: “God is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living.” “IfHe called Himself the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, then those whom He brought 
into so close a connexion with Himself must partake of 
His life.” So here St. Paul argues.that so great an 
event as the resurrection of Christ cannot end in nothing ; 
the faith which has been built upon it, the converts that 
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have been won by it, the hopes that have been raised 
upon it, the new epoch that has been begun with it, 
must extend beyond the grave, even to the utmost 
limits of human imagination. It is not as if he said, 
‘‘We are miserable now, and therefore must be com-’ 
pensated by a reward hereafter;” but it is, ‘“ We shall 
be miserable now, if our faith is not a reality, but a 
delusion; and it will be a delusion, unless our life 
reaches into the next world, as Christ’s life has reached.” 
It is not as if he said, ‘‘ The Messiah is to come; and 
then, in order to fill up His glory and show his power, 
the dead shall rise ;” but it is, “‘ The Messiah has come ; 
already in this life is the beginning of another; the 
succession of resurrections is now opened, which shall 
not be closed till all be completed ” 

' Tf this be so, it is evident that here, as in almost all 
the Apostolical teaching, the whole strength and impulse 
of the argument is derived from the fervour with which 
the Apostle embraced the thought of Christ’s appear- 
ance and work on earth. As logical or rhetorical argu- 
ments, his reasonings may be such as were already in 
existence, or such as may appear to us inconclusive ; 
but as consequences from the acknowledgment of the 
grandeur (if one may so say) of the event which had 
transfixed and absorbed his whole imagination and 
being, they are irresistible. They may fail of them- 
selves in persuading us of a future state, but they 
cannot fail in persuading us of his intense conviction 
of the reality of Christ’s resurrection ; and not only of 
its reality, but of its supreme importance as a turning 
point in the destinies of the human race. And in pro- 
portion as this is mpressed upon ourselves, in that pro- 
portion will our belief in a future state be as unshaken 
ashis; and this Chapter be used as it always has been 
used, for the consolation and hope of all mourners. 


MODE OF THE RESURRECTION, XV. 35—48., 


DRS 


{3.) The Mode of the Resurrection of the Dead. 
XV. 35—58. 
BO"AAA’ Epei tig Ilias eyeipovras of vexpol; mwolw d& oe- 
pars Epyovras; Sddpwv", ob 6 omeipess, ob Sworoseiras, day 
pn aroha’ 8 xal 0 omeipsic, ov TO TWA TO yevnoomevoy 
* Edpor. 


35. The Resurrection itself 
having been thus proved, the 
Apostle proceeds to answer 
objections, or at least questions, 
which arise out of it. It does 
not appear with certainty from 
this passage, whether the Apo- 
stle is here answering the 
deniers of the resurrection ge- 
nerally, or over-scrupulous 1n- 
quirers amongst those who 
believed in it. The words, as 
well as the general context, 
will admit of either supposi- 
tion. The difficulty, from what- 
ever quarter it came, arose 
from the too literal and ma- 
terial conception of the resur- 
rection; and the Apostle an- 
swers it by pointing out the 
greatness of the change neces- 
sarily effected by death, and 
the consequent impossibility 
of transferring our notions of 
this life to that which is to 
come. It must, therefore, be 
borne in mind, that what the 
Apostle is endeavouring to es- 
tablish is not the identity, but 
the change of existence, not 
‘the resurrection of the body” 
(a phrase which never occurs in 
the New Testament), but “the 
resurrection” simply. 

VOL. I. 


byelpovras. . . Epyovrat, “are 
to be raised,” .... “are to 
come.” See on verse 15. 

cwpyatt. Here, as elsewhere 
through this passage, the sense 
would be better conveyed to 
modern notions by translating 
this word not “ body,” but 
‘“‘ organisation,” ‘or ‘ frame- 
work.” 

36—38. The first analogy 
used by the Apostle is that of 
corn, which is an instance, not 
merely of existence being pre- 
served in spite of change, but 
of change being absolutely 
necessary for its perfection. 
Comp. John, xii. 29. 

36. adpwy, “Fool!” This 
expression, as elsewhere in the 
New Testament (see especially 
Luke, xi. 40., xii. 20.), indicates, 
perhaps, a stronger moral con- 
demnation than would be pro- 
nounced on a mere scrupulous 
inquirer, and is in favour, there- 
fore, of taking the harsher view 
of these objectors. 

ov. “Thou” is emphatic 
here, as if saying, “ Learn b 
thine own experience ;”—*“‘the 
very seed which thou thyself 
sowest;” “even in the case of 
ordinary human sowing.” 


CC 
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37. & TtUyot, * perhaps,” see 
xiv. 10. tév AorTroy, 7. €. OTFED- 
PaTwv. 

nOérxnoev, “as He willed,” 
seems to refer back to the ori- 
ginal act of creation, and thus 
to imply, by the antithesis be- 
tween the past and present 
tenses, the notion, that the 
present operations of nature are 
the consequence of one original 
law. The general ideais, “ not at 
random, but by a Divine law.” 

38. sxaoT@ TAY oTEpLaTwY 
iSsov copa. Comp. Gen. i. 11. 

The second analogy is sug- 
gested by the last words of the 
preceding one. As each seed 
has its own peculiar type, so 
each order of creation has its 
separate composition or organi- 
sation; and hence, from the 
endless variety of organisations 
in things seen, he argues the 
possibility of a new organisa- 
tion yet to be disclosed here- 
after. The spirit of the answer 
is like that of our Lord to 
the Sadducees, “ who erred, 
not knowing the scriptures, 
nor the power of God.” Matt. 
xxii. 29. 


* adpt dyvOp. 4 gdpt om. 


p 
* Here ends the hiatus in C. which began XIII. 8. 


39. od waca ocapE 4 aur 
oapf. “ No flesh is the same 
flesh.” <As, ov dixawwOnoeras 
maca cap£, Rom. i. 20. 

xTnvev, “ quadrupeds ;” pro- - 
perly, “ beasts of burden.” 

40. capata erovpavia. In the 
first instance he means the 
angels; with the “glory” 
(Sofa) of the light, which is 
described as attending their 
appearance. Compare Matt. 
xxvill. 3.; Acts, xi. 7. But 
he passes insensibly to the 
wider sense which includes the 
stars, according to the mo- 
dern phrase “‘heavenly bodies,” 
which is probably derived 
from this passage. Galen 
(in a long passage quoted by 
Wetstein from De Usu Part. 
17. 6.) contrasts Ta dvw od- 
para (expressly meaning there- 
by the sun, moon, and stars) 
with ra yyjiva capyatra. And 
the word “glory” especially 
leads him to dwell on this new 
analogy, as illustrated by the 
variety of the celestial phe- 
nomena themselves. 

41. “ For one star differeth 
from another star in glory,” is 
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the reason for a suppressed sen- 
tence, suggested by the plural 
number of the word “ stars.” 
“TI say stars; for even in 
them there is a difference.” 
The object of the clause is (not 
to indicate a difference between 
the conditions of the blessed 
but) merely to give a new in- 
stance of the endless subdivi- 
sion of variety in this world. 

42. He now applies these 
analogies to the resurrection. 
There is no word which can 
be precisely selected as the 
nominative to ovrelpetau..... 
éyziperat. The sense requires 
oawpa; the construction, 7 avd- 
ctaots. This indetermimate 
meaning is best rendered 
‘‘ There is a sowing,” “ there isa 
raising.” Throughout this pa- 
rallel, the image of the verb 
is taken from the seed; the 
image of the substantives is 
taken from the variety of visible 
organisations. Compare the 
avhole passage, with 2 Cor. v. 1. 
2.; especially with Phil. iii. 21.: 
‘Who shall change our vile 
body (16 cpa Tis TaTravocews 
npav) into the likeness of His 
glorious body (7@ cate Ths 
d0£ns avoid). 

44. “A natural body” (capa 
yuysxov) is, as the name im- 


Sodrws xal yéypamras Eyé- 


> nal Eorw ooua. 


plies (not simply the dead 
corpse, but) “a body animated 
by the principle of animal life; ” 
according to the threefold di- 
vision of human nature taken 
by St. Paul, partly from the 
Aristotelian ate y, partly 
from the new ideasof Christian- 
ity. See 1 Thess. v. 23. The 
expression here is introduced 
to explain the contrast with the 
“ spiritual body” (c@pa mvev- 
patexov), or “the organisation 
which is animated by the Divine 
life breathed into it by the 
Spirit of God.” é zoTw copa 
uyexov, EoTW Kat TvEevpaTiKoy. 
He argues that, if there is a 
lower stage, there will also be 
a higher stage. e isin A. B. 
C. D'.; om. in D*. E. J. K. 
45. The contrast is suggested 
and confirmed by the words of 
Gen. ii. 7., from which as 
given in the LXX., this 
passage is taken literally, 
with the addition of the words 
6 mpa@ros and "Adayz. The 
passage is quoted not so much 
for its own sake, as for the 
implied contrast, which, to 
the Apostle’s mind, followed 
at once from the assumption 
already existing in the Rabbi- 
nical views of the Messiah, that. 
Christ was the Second Adam. 
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«The last Adam is the * Mes- 
siah.” (Nevi Schalom. ix. 9. 
Schéttgen ad 1.) The con- 
trast between the “ quicken- 
ing spirit ” (arvedyea Cworrovovv) 
of the Second Adam, and the 
“living soul” (yuy7 fooa) 
of the first, may have been 
suggested by the Rabbinical 
distinction drawn between the 
words in Gen. it. 7.: “ The 
Lord breathed into Adam the 
breath of life” (avonv Gans), 
and “he became a living 
soul” (yruy7 Saoa); as though 
the first were a higher life im- 
parted to man from above, and 
the second a lower animal life 
which he acquired by his fall. 
«©¢ And God _ breathed the 
breath of life.’ See what is man 
to do, to whom God gave a 
holy soul, that he might give 
him the life of the world to 
come. But he, by his sins, 
turned himself to the animal 
soul of brutes.” Jalkath Ra- 
boni, fol. 17. 1. “It is not 
written, ‘He made man a liv- 
ing soul,’ but ‘ Man became 
a living soul.’ Man of himself 
turned to the life of creatures 
taken from the earth, and left 
the life created above, which 
gave life to its possessor. 
Rabbi Tarchum said, ‘ Let us 
return to that which at first 
dwelt in us.’” (Schdttgen ad 
1 Cor. ii. 13. 14.) 

mvevpa Cworroovy, 2. e. * not 


merely a soul alive in it- 
self, but a spirit which gives 
life to others.” Compare St. 
John’s Gospel passim, but es- 
pecially v. 21., vi. 63., xi. 25., 
xiv. 6. 

46. 47. GAN ov mp@Tov To 
mvevpatixey. * But the spiri- 
tual body is not the first ;” in 
allusion to the first and second 


‘Adam, as enlarged upon in 


verse 47. Earthy (oixos), 
more properly “of dust,” & e. 
as described in Gen. ii. 7., 
yobv NaBav Bro ris yijs. 
‘From heaven” (é£ ovpavov). 
Although this need not imply 
more than our Lord’s Divine 
origin generally as in John, iii 
13., yet the precision of the 
contrast seems to point to some- 
thing more particular, as e. g. 
His miraculous birth; unless, 
indeed, it refers to the heavenly 
organisation assumed by Him 
since His resurrection. Philo 
De Alleg. Leg. 1. 12. 13.; 
und. Opif. c. 46.) explains 
the two accounts of the creation 
in the first and second chapters 
of Genesis, as referring to the 
double creation, first of the 
heavenly, (ovpavios) or ideal 
man, then of the earthly (ynivos) 
man. Itis probable that from 
these passages, or from a com- 
mon source, the expressions 
may have come to the Apostle. 
The difference consists: (1.) in 
the interpretation of the “ hea- 
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* add d xépios. 


venly man,” not in an ideal 
sense, but as exemplified in 
Christ; (2.) in the fact, that 
Philo’s interpretation, which 
makes the heavenly precede 
the earthly, is based on the two 
passages Gen. i. 27., ii. 7.3 
whereas the Apostle’s inter- 
pretation, which makes the 
earthly precede the heavenly, 
is based on the two clauses on 
Gen, ii. 7. 

47. 6 xvpuos. A. D*. I. K.,om. 
in B.C. D'. E. F. G. It is pro- 
bably an interpolation, and its 
history is curious. It was, as 
Tertullian asserts (in Mare. 
li, 10.), substituted by Mar- 
cion here for av@pwiros, as in 
verse 45. for ’Aday, to support 
his notion, that the human 
body of Christ was brought 
with Him from heaven; and 
then, having been then thus 
incorporated in the text, it was 
turned by Chrysostom against 
the supporters of this very 
opinion in the fourth century. 
In all probability it was not an 
interpolation of Marcion, but a 
variation of the existing text 
adopted by him. 

48. “The earthy” (ot yoi- 
xot), t% €. men in their mortal 
state; ‘the heavenly” (o¢ 
érroupaviot), i.e. Christians after 
the resurrection. 


> dopécoper, 


49. The mere contempla- 
tion of Christ ought to trans- 
form us into His likeness not 
only hereafter but now. See 
2 Cor. iii. 18., iv. 11.; Rom. 
viii. 29.; Philipp. iii. 21.; 1 
John, iii. 2. gdopéowpev in A. 
C.D. E. F. G. J. K. Vul- 
gate and Fathers has so great 
@ preponderance of authority 
over dopécouev in B., that in 
spite of the hortatory charac- 
ter which has no connexion 
with the context, it must be 
preferred. The wish to retain 
the narrative character of the 
passage, as well as the likeness 
of sound between the two 
words according to the later 
pronunciation of Greek, may 
account for the confusion. He 
blends together (as in Rom. 
vi. 5.) the change of death 
with the change of conversion, 
‘“‘as before our baptism we bore 
(epopécayev) the likeness of 
mortality, so now let us bear 
the likeness of Christ.” 

50. He winds up the whole 
argument Oy a solemn con- 
clusion. ‘ But this I say” 
(rovro 54 gmt) is his mode 
of calling attention to an 
emphatic warning, as in vii. 
29. It is as though he said: 
‘‘ Whatever may be the spe- 
culations concerning the re- 
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surrection, and whatever the 
answer to them, this is certain, 
that human nature with its 
sinful infirmities (cap& «ai 
alua, Matt. xvi. 17.; John, 
i. 12.; Gal. i. 16.; Heb. 
ii, 14.; Eph. vi. 12.), can- 
not inherit the kingdom of 
God” (compare vi. 10.); the 
human body, if it is to 
rise again, must be entirely 
changed. And in confirma- 
tion of this I disclose to you 
one of those solemn secrets 
which has been revealed to 
me (uvornptov here, = év Aoyw 
xuplov, in 1 Thess. iv. 15.), 
namely, the change which 
shall pass, not only over the 
dead, but over the living.” 

51. Of all the various read- 
ings of this perplexed passage 
that of the Received Text as 
contained in B, D*®. E. J. K. 
is the best. savres yey ov 
(B. om. pav) KxorpnOnoopeba, 
mavres d@ GANaynoope0a. And 
the sense is, “ We shall all of 
us, not die, but be changed.” 
i. e. Although it is by no 
means certain that all of us 
(%. e. myself and the Corin- 
thians) shall die, yet it is cer- 
tain that we shall all of us be 
changed.” The passage is en- 
tirely personal to himeelf and 
his readers, and is written un- 
der the same expectation as 
that which appears in the pa- 
rallel passage of 1 Thes. iv. 


> per ov Koi. xdvres 82 dAAay. See note. 


15—18., and in the éxpres- 
sions of vii. 29.; Phil. iv. 4. ; 
that the end of all things 
would take place within that 
generation. xowpacOat is not 
precisely identical with azro- 
Oyncxey, although often used 
as equivalent to it; express- 
ing rather the sleep conse- 
quent on death, than the act 
itself ofdying. There is there- 
fore nothing in this place, 
which asserts the positive im- 
munity of the last survivors 
from the death which he had 
spoken of in verse 22., as the 
common lot of all mankind. 
The notion rather is that the 
act of dissolution or death will 
take place at once and in 
the moment of their change. 
See Iren. adv. Her. v. 9. 
All the other readings seem 
to have arisen from a desire to 
avoid the apparent contradic- 
tion to the universality of death. 
mavres (ot travres, A.) wav (pay 


ovv, F. G.) xoupnOnoopueba, 
ov travres 6&@ adXaynoopusOa 


(A. C F. G. Lachmann), 
or Tavres pev avacrnoopseOa 
ov tavres 58 addAaynoouc0a 
(D'.) (Vulgate), either con- 
tradict the context, or require 
addXaynooue0a to be taken in 
two differint senses. Whereas 
the meaning of the Received 
Text agrees with the follow- 
ing clause, év atoum, «.T.Xr., 
which is perfectly applicable 
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to an affirmative statement, 
like adXaynocueOa but not to 
a negative statement, like ov« 
GdrAwynoducba. The history of 
the various readings and the 
defence of the Received Text 
are given at great length and 
with great fairness by Estius. 
Similar variations are to be 
found in the MSS. of clause 
38. of the Athanasian Creed. 

The Received Text expresses 
the particular truth present to 
the Apostle’s mind, in refer- 
ence to himself and his hearers. 
The two other classes of read- 
ings express the abstract truth, 
without any such reference; 
and it is probably from a wish 
to express this abstract truth 
that the ancient MSS. ven- 
tured on the correction. 

52. ev ardum,x.t.r. “ We, the 
living, shall be changed, and 
it will be in an undivided point 
of time, by a process not like 
the slow corruption and decay 
of death, but sudden, rapid, 
divine.” éy tH éoyatH cad- 
muyyt. Not the last of the 
seven trumpets, with which, 
according to the Rabbis, the 
resurrection was accompanied 
(because the stress of the whole 
passage here is not on the gra- 
dual solemnity, but on the 
abruptness and immediateness 
of the change), but the trum- 
pet which shall sound then for 
the last time, having before 
sounded on all the great mani- 


festations of judgment. (Ex. 
xix. 11.; Ps. xlvii. 6.; Zach. 
ix. 14.: Isa. xxvii. 13.) For 
the trumpet at the last day see 
1 Thess. iv. 16.; Matt. xxiv. 
31., and the seven trumpets in 
Rev. viil.—xi. 

caNtric&, sc. 6 GaNTiKTHS. 
It is (not “the trumpet shall 
sound,” but) “he” (2. e. “he 
whose office it is”) shall sound 
the trumpet.” Comp. Herod. 
li, 47., dreav Jdon. So in some 
MSS. of the Vulgate, “ Canet 
enim,” and even in the Received 
Text, “Canet enim tuba,” it 
is uncertain whether the word 
‘‘tuba” is in the nominative 
or ablative. Comp. the other 
passages in the New Testa- 
ment, where the word is used, 
Matt. vi. 2.; Rev. viii. 6—9. 
and passim. candice is bar- 
barous Greek for caAzriyE€««. 
cat is a Hebraism, ‘* at the 
moment of the trumpet’s sound, 
this shall be” as in the word- 
ing of Ps. civ. 29, 30. 32. 
The two subsequent clauses 
either: (1.) may be united, as 
both depending on cadrrice, 
** At the moment of the trum- 
pet’s sound, the dead shall be 
raised and the living shall be 
changed ;” or, (2.) the first clause 
may be united with cadrica, 
and the second made dependent 
on it. ‘At the moment of 
the resurrection of the dead 
which shall take place at the 
trumpet’s sound, the living 
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shall be changed.” This last 
agrees somewhat more natu- 
rally with the whole context, 
which calls attention, not so 
much to the resurrection of 
the dead, as to the change of 
the living adduced in illustra- 
tion of it. nets, te. “we the liv- 
ing ” = nets of TreptAevTrOmevot, 
1 Thess. iv. 15., in opposition 
to the dead just mentioned. 

53. Sef yap, x.7.. This gives 
the reason for the previous 
clause, ze. “ We, the living, 
shall be changed, because our 
corruptible bodies must become 
incorruptible, like the dead 
who are raised incorruptible, 
and our mortal bodies must 
assume the immortality which 
saves them from the necessity 
of that death which in this life 
they will have escaped.” 

54, The singular number, 
and the demonstrative pronoun, 
10 POaprov TOUTO, and To IvnTov 
tovro, both indicate that he is 
speaking, as it were, in the first 
person, and points to his own 
actual body, as if it were 
‘‘ This corruptible, this mortal 
frame, with which I am in- 
vested.” Compare ai yeipes 
avrat, ‘these hands of mine.” 
Acts, xx. 34.3; rod cwpatos 
Tov Javat@ Trouvrou, this ‘‘ body 
of death,” Rom. viii. 34.; éy 
rouTm otevatomev, “in this ha- 
bitation we groan,” 2 Cor. v. 2. 
For the general sentiment and 


image of longing for a ni 
OF heavenly: Siithiee (2vé 
cac@at) see 2 Cor. y. 2. 3 
Phil. iii. 21. 

54, 55. The argument clos 
in a burst of almost poetical fe 
vour (as in the correspondiz 
passage of Rom. viii. 31. 
which although it is connecte 
immediately with the subje 
on which he had just bee 
speaking, viz., the transform: 
tion of himself and of thoes 
who might be expected them 
selves to live till the last day 
yet applies more or less di 
rectly to the whole precedin 
Section. 

‘When this last and fins 
change shall have been effect 
ed, when the last vestiges c 
corruption and death shall hay 
passed away in the last survi 
vors of the human race, the 
it may truly be said that deat 
has ceased to exist; then sha 
be fulfilled (for this sense c 
yevncerat, see Matt. v. 18.) th 
word which has been writte 


long ago” (6 Adyos 6 yeypap 


os 

This passage (like the quc 
tations in i. 19. 20., ii. 9. 
Rom. ii. 18., ix. 25. 26. 
2 Cor. vi. 16—18.; 1 Pe 
1 6—10.; Mark, 1. 2. 3 
is made up of two distinc 
‘igi in the Old Testamen 
sa. xxv. 8.; Hosea,. xiii. 14 
connected together, partly b 
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the general subject, partly by 
the word vixos. It is remark- 
able that, in the first, the Apo- 
stle almost entirely adheres to 
the Hebrew text, and departs 
from the LX X.; and in the 
Jatter, almost entirely adheres 
to the LX X., and departs from 
the Hebrew. 

(I.) The passage in Isa. xxv. 
8. in its first application refers 
to the deliverance of Israel (ap- 
parently from Sennacherib), 
and the remaining part of the 
passage (* The Lord God shall 
wipe away tears from all 
faces”) is in Rev. xxi. 4., ap- 
plied, as the former part in 
this quotation, to the destruc- 
tion of Death. It is rendered 
by the LX X. xaremvev 6 Jdva-~ 
tos ioyvaas (‘Death was strong 
and swallowed up ”). This ver- 
sion which is against the whole 
tenor of the context, is not 
noticed here, and Katemo@n 6 
Jdvatos eis vixos ( Death was 
swallowed up in victory”) is 
an accurate translation of the 
original words MDT yd 
nyy5 (* He will destroy death 
for ever”), except that, (1.) 
y93 is taken passively, “is 
swallowed up,” for ‘He will 
swallow up.” (2.) y55 ig 


taken for ‘swallow up,” in- 
stead of the more general 
meaning of “destroy;” a va- 
riation occasioned by the fre- 
quent use of x«atamivev in 


this sense by the LXX.; and 
in this place it suits better 
with ets vixos, ‘‘ swallowed into 
victory.” The Rabbis also said, 
“In the days of the Mes- 
siah, God will swallow up 
death” (Wetstein ad 1. ). 
(3.) nya in the original 
means “altogether,” and this 
is also the conventional sense 
borne by the words gs vixos, 
whenever they are employed 
by the LXX. to translate 
it, But St. Paul takes it 
not in this conventional sense 
of “altogether,” but literally 
** into victory,” and thus makes 
it the link of connexion be- 
tween this and the passage 
from Hosea, xiii. 14. 

(II.) The quotation from 
Hosea xiii. 14., which in its ori- 
ginal sense applies to thedeliver- 
ance of the northern kingdom 
of Israel from ita troubl.s, is 
in the Hebrew PIT WIS 
Siny yap aN mo («1 
will be thy plagues, O Death; 
I will be thy destruction, O 

ve”), 

The LXX. Version is, 7rod 
9 Sinn cov, Iadvate; Tov TO 
Tpov aod, an (‘where is thy 
judgment, O death? where is 
thy goad, O grave?”); «ov 
“where?” is a mistake of S18 
(“I will be”) for 718 (“where?”) 
as in Hos. xiii. 10. dhen 
(“judgment”) is founded on 
the meaning which 03% 
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sometimes bears of “lawsuits,” 
as in Ex. xviii. 16., xxiv. 14. 
xévrpov (by which the L-XX. 
must have meant not that 
which is possessed by Death, 
but that which is inflicted on 
Death,) viz. “goad” or “ re- 
straint,” as in Ps. xxvi. 3. 
(LX X.), appears to be founded 
on an attempt to go back 
to the root of ap viz. DOP 
“to cut,” «évrpoy being in 
like manner the substantive 
derived from xevreiy. 

This seems to be the basis 
of the text which the Apostle 
had before his mind. But 
there are in his quotation of 
it several variations, both from 
its words, and from its mean- 
ing: (1.) Instead of Séen, he 
appears to have read vixn, 
which is altered further into 
vixos, for the sake of bringing 
it into closer connexion with 
vixos in the preceding quota~ 
tion from Isa. xxv. 8. This 
at once gave a different turn 
to the whole passage. It still 
was used by him to express 
generally the overthrow of 
Death, but this overthrow is 
now expressed, not as in the 
Hebrew and LXX., by re- 
presenting the punishment in- 
flicted on Death, but by repre- 
senting the annihilation of his 
power. Hence result the fur- 
ther variations. (2.) cod is 
changed from a subordinate 
to-a principal place in the sen- 


tence, as if the sense were, 
«Where is thy victory, the 
victory in which thou was 
wont to pride thyself?” (3.) 
xévtpov, instead of meaning 
the “goad,” or “stroke of 
God’s wrath” on Death, now 
means the weapon borne by 
Death. (4.) In consequence 
of this strong personification, 
the word aéns, or the Grave, 
is omitted in all the best MSS. 
B. C. D. E. F. G., and in the 
Latin Versions; and Sdvare 
appears instead, in both places 
(A!. omits the first clause, zrod 
gov, Iavate, To vixos ;), whereas 
dén only occurs in A’, J. K., 
evidently to suit the passage 
in the LXX., (xv. 21. 26. 
54.; Rom. iv. 14. 17. 21.) 
also agrees with the 
usage of St. Paul, who never 
employs the word dns, but 
frequently personifies Death 
as an active living power. (5.) 
According to B.C., the order 
of the two clauses is inverted ; 
“victory” and “the sting” 
changing the places given in 
the LXX. version of Hos. 
xii. 14. This variation (which, 
as in the case of dén, is al- 
tered back in A* D. E. F, 
G. J. K. to suit the LXX.) 
was probably made to bring 
together, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the two words vixos which 
connect the two quotations 
together. 


56. It is difficult to deter- 
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mine whether Death is here 
represented as a monster armed 
with a sting (as the scorpions 
of Rev. ix. 10.), or as a person 
bearing a goad to annoy the 
world (as in Acts, ix. 5.). The 
latter is rendered rather the 
more probable by thenext verse. 
In eithercase, Sin is the wea- 
pon with which Death is sup- 
posed to inflict hisdeadly wound, 
and the Law to be the element 
which gives poison to the 
sting, or force to the blow, 
according as it is interpreted. 
The thought itself of the con- 
nexion of Death with Sin, and 
of Sin with the Law, is here 
expressed for the first time in 
the Apostle’s writings; and is 
the germ of what is afterwards 
fully developed in Rom. v. 
12—21., vii. 7—24. It occurs 
’ nowhere else in this or in the 
Second Epistle, but the natural 
overflow of the sentence into 
it, unconnected as it is with 
the rest of the argument, shows 
clearly how familiar the idea 
was to him. It is as if he 
could not mention Sin, without 
adding that “the strength of 
sin is the law.” 

For a similar extension of 
the argument to thoughts not 
necessarily connected with it, 
but introduced from their close 
association with his whole 
frame of thinking and writing, 
compare 1 30., 11. 23., xi. 3. 
For the meaning of the pas- 


sage in detail, see Rom. v. 
12, 21. 

57. With the thought that 
Death, and with Death the two 
enemies Sin and the Law, with 
which he himself had so long 
struggled, were now overcome, 
he breaks forth into an abrupt 
thanksgiving in which the ar- 
gument is, as it were, dissolved. 
Compare the close of the argu- 
ment in Rom. vii. 25. 

B. D'. read vetxos for vixos, 
in all three places, and are fol- 
lowed by Jerome on Hos. xiii. ; 
Hilarius, xi. on Tim.; Tert. 
De Res Carn. 51. 54..; Cy- 
prian ad Quir. iii., who read 
“in contentione,” or “in con- 
tentionem.” The change was 
easy from vixos to vetxos, both 
words in later Greek being 
pronounced in the same, man- 
ner; and the substitution of 
vetxos for dien in the LXX. of 
Hos. xiii. 14., would then be 
more natural. But on the 
whole it is more probable that 
the reading vetxos arose from 
a misreading of vixos, than 
vice versd ; and the sense, espe- 
cially of verse 57., agrees better 
with vixos, which is the usual 
form in later Greek for véen. 
There is the same confusion 


of readings between vetxos and 
vexos in Hos. x. 11.3; Jer. iii. 


5.; Amos, i. 11. (see Estius). 
vixen occurs in the L-XX. only 
1 Chron. xxix. 11.; 1 Mace. 
ii, 19.; 2 Macc. x. 28., and 
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once in the New Testament, 
1 John, v. 4. 

58. The sudden subsidence 
of so impassioned a strain of 
triumph, into so humble and 
sober a conclusion, is a ré- 
markable instance of the prac- 
tical character of the New 
Testament teaching. The ex- 
pressions édpaio, aperaxi- 
YNTOL, OVK EoTEY KEVOS ey KUpiD, 


all have special reference to the 
resurrection, and to the doubts 
concerning it. It is possible 
that the last words, “ abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord,” 
“your labour in the Lord,” 
may especially refer to the 
homely duty which forms the 
substance of his subsequent 
remarks in c. XVi. 
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_ PARAPHRASE Xv. 35—58.—“Jt may be said, however, 


“~ 
“~ 


~ 
“~ 


that though the revival of the dead 18 in itself possible 
and probable, yet there are difficulties attending the 
manner of it. To all such foolish questions there 18 
a ready answer: 

I. From the analogies of nature. 

“(1.) The change from seed into corn 1s an instance 
of life being attained only through the medium of death, 
and of identity being preserved, in spite of a total 
change of form. 

“(2.) The variety of organisation, both in the animal 
and material creation, 1s an instance of the vast extent to 
which the variety of organisation can be carried, and 
shows the possibility of new organisations in the spi- 
ritual world, far beyond our present conceptions. 

Il. From the nature of the case. 

“(1.) All that we know of the different principle of 
natural life in the First Man, or parent of the old order 
of creation, and of spiritual life in Christ, the Second 
Man, as the parent of the new order of creation, lead 
us to expect, not an identity, but a change of organi- 
sation when that new order is fully accomplished. 

“(2.) And that this will be so is confirmed by the 
solemn revelation which I have received respecting the 
fate of those of us who are still alive at the coming of the 
Lord. Even these, though escaping the sleep of death 
with its dissolution and decay, will not escape a change. 
It will be sudden and instantaneous, but it will be com- 
plete ; this mortal frame will avoid the actual stroke 
of mortality, and be clothed with its immortal vestment. 
Then will be fulfilled the ancient song of exultation over 
Death, he will be lost in victory — his victory will be 
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transferred to us —he and his weapon Sin (that weapon 
which owes its edge to our old enemy the Law) will 
be destroyed, through our Lord Jesus Christ; and this 

- victory comes to us from God Himself. Therefore 
remain unmoved by fear or doubt ; be active in the work 
of your Master, looking forward to the completion and 
reward of your labours as certain.” 


PRPS A NANA Te 


Tus passage is important, as exemplifying what may 
be called the soberness of the Apostle’s view of a future 
life. He enters into no details, he appeals to two 
arguments only: first, the endless variety of the natural 
world; secondly, the power of the new life introduced by 
Christ. These two together furnish him with the hope 
that out of God’s infinite goodness and power, as shown 
in nature and in grace, life will spring out of death, and 
new forms of being wholly unknown to us here will 
fit us for the spiritual world hereafter. On one point 
only he professes to have a distinct revelation, and that 
not with regard to the dead, but to the living. So 
firmly was the first generation of Christians possessed 
of the belief that they should live to see the second 
coming, that it is here assumed as a matter of course; 
and their fate, as near and immediate, is used to illustrate 
the darker and more mysterious subject of the fate of 
those already dead. That vision of “the last man,” 
which now seems so remote as to live only in poetic 
fiction, was, to the Apostle, an awful reality; but it is 
brought forward only to express the certainty that, 
even here, a change must take place; the greatest that 
imagination can conceive. The last of the human race 
will have passed away; but in that moment of final 
dissolution, the only thought that is present to the 
Apostle’s mind is not death, but life and victory. The 
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time was approaching, as it seemed, when, in the lan- 
guage of modern science, “not the individual only, but 
the species of man would be transferred to the list of 
extinct forms,” and all the generations of men would 
be “gone, lost, hushed in the stillness of a mightier 
death than had hitherto been thought of.” To us the 
end of the world, though now indefinitely postponed, 
is a familiar idea ; then it was new in itself, and its 
coming was expected to be immediate. As in that trial 
of his individual faith and patience, mentioned in the 
Second Epistle’, it was revealed to him that “ Christ’s 
grace was sufficient for him;” so also in this trial, 
which appeared to await the whole existing generation 
of men, it was also (so he seems to tell us) declared to 
him ‘in a” revealed “ mystery,” that in that great 
change “ God would give them the victory” over death 
and the grave, “ through Jesus Christ.” 

The question, with which the passage opens and 
which even in later times has often been asked again 
with elaborate minuteness, ‘ How are the dead raised 
up, and -with which body do they come?” is met with 
the stern reproof, ‘“ Thou fool;” nor is what we call 
“the resurrection of the body,” properly speaking, 
touched upon in these verses. The difficulties which 
have been raised respecting the Resurrection in the 
Apostle’s time or in our own, are occasioned by the 
futile endeavour to form a more distinct conception of 
another life than in our mortal state is possible. The 
inquiry which he answers is like that of the Sadducees, 
‘In the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the 
the seven ?” and the spirit of his reply is the same as 
that of our Lord, “In the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
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of God in heaven . . . God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” All that the Apostle directly asserts 
is that, whatever body there may be after death, will be 
wholly different from the present, and that the infinite 
variety of nature renders such an expectation, not only 
possible, but probable. His more positive belief or hope 
on this subject must be sought, not here, but in 2 Cor. 
v. 1—6. This much, however, may be inferred from 
the two passages combined, and from such expressions 
as Rom. viii. 23., “The redemption of our body.” 
Rom. viii. 11., “‘He that raised up Christ from the 
a shall also quicken your mortal bodies.” Phil. iii. 

"s Who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
Sualiohed like unto his glorious body;’’ namely, that 
the Christian idea of a future state is not fully expressed 
by a mere abstract belief in the emmortality of the soul, 
but requires a redemption and restoration of the whole 
man. According to the ancient creed of Paganism, 
expressed in the well known lines at the commencement. 
of the Iliad, the souls of departed heroes did indeed 
survive death; but these souls were not themselves, 
they were the mere shades or ghosts of what had been ; 
“themselves” were the bodies left to be devoured by 
dogs and vultures. The Apostle’s teaching, on the 
other hand, is always that, amidst whatever change, it 
is the very man himself that is preserved ; and, if for the 
preservation of this identity any outward organisation is 
required, then, although “ flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of heaven,” God from the infinite treasure 
house of the new heavens and new earth will furnish 
that organisation, as He has already furnished it to the 
several stages of creation in the present order of the 
‘world. ‘If God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much rather clothe you, O ye of little faith.” 
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XVI. 1—4. The conclusion 
of this Epistle, as of that to the 
Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians, and the Second to 
Timotheus, is taken up with 
matters more or less personal 
and secular. Of these the first 
which occupies the four firat 
verses is the collection amongst 
the Gentile Churches for the 
poorer Christians in Judea. 
This is the earliest mention of 
that collection; and it is an 
event of so much importance 
in the Apostle’s life, that it 
needs to be here once for all 
fully described. It is clear that, 
from whatever cause, there 
was at this period much po- 
verty in Palestine, compared 
with the other Eastern pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire. 
The only allusions contained 
in the Apostolical Epistles to 
the duties of the rich towards 
the poor, are those which we find 
in connexion with the contribu- 
tion here mentioned, and in the 
Epistle of St. James (11. 1— 
6., v. l—11.), and in that to 
the Hebrews (xiii. 16.), both 
addressed, if not to Juda, at 
least to Jewish communities. 
aguas Romans, xii. 13., 1 

im. vi. 17. 18., may be con- 


VOL. I. 


sidered exceptions to this ob- 
servation.) And with this 
agrees the great stress laid in 
the Gospels on the duty of 
almegiving. (Matt. vi. 1—4., 
xix. 21., xxv. 35., xxvi. 9.; 
Luke, iii. 11., vi. 30., xi. 41., 
xvi. 19—26.) We learn also 
from the account of the last 
struggle for independence in 
Josephus, how deeply the feel- 
ings of the poor were embit- 
tered against the rich in Jeru- 
salem, so as to give to the 
intestine factions of that time, 
something almost of the cha- 
racter of a social war. 

This was probably in part 
occasioned by the greater den- 
sity of population in Palestine, 
compared with the thinly in- 
habited tracts of Greece and 
Asia Minor; and in part by 
the strongly marked distinction 
of rich and poor, which had 
been handed down to the Jews 
from the earlier periods of their 
history, where we are familiar 


_ with it from the denunciations 


of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and af- 
terwards of Nehemiah. The 


‘Christians, besides, were, as a 


general rule, from the poorer 
classes, (compare James, ii. 5.), 
and would be subject to perse- 
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cutions and difficulties on ac- 
count of their religion (see Heb. 
x. 34.). The passages already 
quoted from the New Testa- 
ment show how earnestly they 
enforced the duty, already ae- 
knowledged sufficiently in name 
by the Jewish teachers, of re- 
lieving the wants of the poor; 
and it is evident from the ac- 
count both of special contribu- 
tions, and of the community of 
property as a general practice, 
in Acts, ii. 45., iv. 34—37., ix. 
36., x. 2., xi. 29., that the ear- 
liest Christian society entered 
into this duty with fervent en- 
thusiasm. How long the com- 
munity of property lasted is 
not known: from the mention 
of the poor, as a distinct class 
in the Christian Church, in 
Acts, ix. 36., and in the pas- 
sages relating to the contribu- 
tion now in question, it would 
seem that it must have either 
declined or failed of its object ; 
and it has been conjectured 
not improbably, that it even in 
part occasioned the great po- 
verty which we thus find pre- 
vailing in the period of twenty 
or thirty years after its first 
mention. So pressing was the 
necessity at the time when St. 
Paul first parted from the 
Church of Jerusalem with the 


sanction of the original Apo-. 


stles, that an express stipula- 
tion was made with his full 
concurrence in behalf of this 
very point. (Gal. ii. 10.) “ To 


remember the poor” was the 
one link by which the Apostle 
of the Gentiles was still bound 
to the Churches of Judea. At 
what precise period this pledge 
was made, cannot be with cer- 
tainty determined; probably, 
however, before his second 
journey. But it was not till 
his third and last journey, that 
the preparations were made for 
the great contribution of which 
he now speaks. From this 
passage, confirmed indirectly by 
Gal. 11. 10., vi. 10., it would 
appear that he had first given 
orders for the collection in the 
Churches of Galatia, probably 
on his passage though them at 
time mentioned in Acts, xviii. 
23. From 2 Cor. vii. 10., 1x. 
2. it also appears, that the 
orders here given to the Co- 
rinthians, had been received by 
them a year before the time of 
the Second Epistle, and there- 
fore some months before this 
Epistle. 

At this time, it would seem, 
he had not quite determined 
whether to take it to Jerusa- 
lem himself; possibly he had 
the intention of going at once 
to the West, and even after- 
wards when he had left Ephe- 
sus and reached Macedonia, 
and found the large collections 
there made (2 Cor. viii. ix.), 
he was still doubtful, whether 
the Corinthian collection would 
be sufficiently large for his 
purpose. But by the time 
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that he had actually arrived at 
Corinth, his exhortations in 
this and in the Second Epistle 
had been sufficiently successful 
to have raised the desired sum ; 
and in writing from thence to 
Rome, he announced the fact, 
and also his intention of taking 
it at once to Jerusalem (Rom. 
xv. 25. 26.); an intention which 
he fulfilled during the visit, in 
the course of which he was 
attacked by the zealots in 
the Temple. (Acts, xxiv. 17.) 
How great an importance was 
attached by the Apostle to this 
collection is shown, not only by 
the frequent notices of it, but 
by the fact that it formed one 
of the chief subjects of the 
Second Epistle to Corinth, and 
one of the chief objects, if 
not the chief object of his last 
journey to Jerusalem, in spite 
of the dangers and warnings 
with which he was surrounded. 
See further the notes on 2 Cor. 
vill. ix. 

1. Aoyia=avdAdAoyn in classi- 
cal Greek (see Wetstein for the 
word). It is translated in the 
Vulgate ‘ collecta.” Hence 
the word “collecta” is used 
for the assemblies in which 
the collections took place, as 
in Jerome’s story of the last 
words of St. John, which were 
uttered ‘per singulas collec- 
tas” (ad Gal.vi.). ets, “for the 
benefit of.” 

tous aylovs, the believers. 

duérafa, “I gave orders 


when I was there.” ais é&- 
KAnoiats Ths Lanatias, i. e. 
“the Churches of the several 
cities or villages of Galatia.” 
This arrangement must have 
been made in the journey de- 
scribed in Acts xviii. 23., as is 
confirmed by the allusion which 
in his Epistle to those Churches 
he makes to the compact b 
which he was pledged to sich 
a contribution. Gal. 1. 10.: 
‘“Galatarum exemplum Corin- 
thiis, Corinthiorum exem- 
plum Macedonibus, Macedo- 
num et Corinthiorum exem- 
plum Romanis proponit. 2 Cor. 
Ix. 2.; Rom. xv. 26. Maona 
exemplorum vis.” (Bengel.) 
2. cata lav caBBatou. “On 
every first day of the week.” 
pla caBPBatov is a conven- 
tional phrase, for the first day 
of the week. Matt. xviii. 1.; 
Mark, xvi. 2. (77 pa Tay 
caBBatrwv); Luke, xxii. 1.; 
John, xx. 1.; Acts, xxi. 7. 
It is a literal translation of the 
Hebrew phrase, ‘one of the 
sabbath, two of the sabbath,” 
&c., (%. e. one after the sab- 
bath, two after the sabbath, 
&c.). See Lightfoot ad Matt. 
xxvill, 1. So nuépa pla= 
“the jfirst day.” Gen. i. 5. 
The passage is important, as 
containing the earliest mention 
of the observance of the first 
day of the week as sacred. 
Compare Acts, xx. 7., for a 
more positive testimony to the 
same effect. Rev. i. 10. is 
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ambiguous. The collections 
were to be made on that day, 
as being the day most suited 
to the remembrance of their 
Christian obligations. And 
from this verse, or from the 
practice implied by it, has 
been derived the custom, still 
continued in almost all Chris- 
tian Churches, of offerings for 
the poor on Sundays, or at least 
at the times of the Holy Com- 
munion. It is to be observed 
that, though the sacredness or 
importance of the day is here 
indicated, there is nothing to 
prove public assemblies, inas- 
much as the phrase rap’ éavt@ 
(“by himself, at hisown house”) 
implies and almost lays stress 
upon the fact that the collec- 
tion was to be made indi- 
vidually and in private, which 
is confirmed by the exhortation 
(in allusion to the same sub- 
ject) in 2 Cor. ix. 7.; Let 
each man give as he has deter- 
mined in his heart, not grudg- 
ingly or of necessity : for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” The 
word Incaupivwr, “ hoarding,” 
_or “treasuring up,” also im- 
plies that the money was to 
remain in each individual's 
house till the Apostle came 
for it. To avoid this infe- 
rence Estius joins cata puav 
caB8Barov with wounjcate; but 
the usual punctuation is the 
most natural. 


& te dy evodara, ‘ whatso- 
ever has prospered with him” 
=xaws nuitopsito tis, Acts, 
xi. 29. xa? 5 day ey Ts, 
2 Cor. viii. 12. Properly it sig- 
nifies ‘having a good journey,” 
as in Rom. 1. 10.; 3 John, 2. 

Tote... yivwrta. “be going 
on at the time when I come, and 
when I ought to be occupied 
with higher matters.” 

3. ods av Soxiypacntre. The 
Corinthians themselves were to 
choose their agents, probably to 
prevent the possibility of mis- 
appropriation, as othera had 
been chosen for a like purpose 
by the other Churches. See 
2 Cor. viii. 18—20. 

60 ériatoA@y. The plural is 
used, because there are several 
persons. The word may be 
taken with Soxiaonte or 7éu- 
yw. The latter is the more 
natural. In either case, com- 
pare ovotatixwv émictod\ar, 
2 Cor. iii. 1. 

apis is used for the contri- 
bution here as in 2 Cor. viii. 
1—4., ix. 15. 

4. dav 82 dfwv 7. “If it be 
worth my journey.” This ex- 
pression of doubt shows that 
it was not till his arrival at 
Corinth, that he settled the 
plan which he proposes in 
Rom, xv. 28. 31. 

5—9. The second point, to 
which the mention of the collec- 
tions naturally brings him is his 
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journey to Corinth, and here 
he has to announce to them 
that his earlier plan, such as 
he had communicated to them 
previously, was now altered. 
This plan had _ been (as we 
learn from 2 Cor. 1. 16.) to 
cross over the A¢gean from 
Ephesus to Corinth, then to 
go from Corinth through 
Greece to Macedonia, and 
thence to return for a second 
visit to Corinth: whereas now 
he determines to pass first 
through Macedonia, and make 
one visit only at Corinth at the 
endof hisGrecianjourney. This 
alteration was made (2 Cor. 1. 
23.) in consequence of the ti- 
dings brought to him of the dis- 
ordersin the Corinthian Church 
that he might leave time for his 
First. Epistle to have its due 
effect, before he interposed with 
them personally. The change, 
as we see from 2 Cor, i. 17— 
32., x. 4., gave great offence 
and occasion for much misap- 
prehension, the correction of 
which is one object of the 
Second Epistle. 

5. Maxedovlay yap Siépyopar. 
I say “when I have passed 
through Macedonia,” for it is 
now my intention to do so, 
instead of coming to you at 
once. Siépyoua, “I am to 
pass.” It may be observed 
that he omits here the usual 
phrase “if the Lord will,” 
which is not without import- 


ance, as showing that even in 
that early age the forms of 
religious speech and feeling 
were not uniformly fixed. 
Afterwards, in verse 7., he 
adds it; here he uses the or- 
dinary expression ruyéy, ‘as it 
may happen.” 

That Sdpyowa: is to be 
taken in the future sense, so 
common in the New Testa- 
ment, ‘not I am passing,” 
but “I am to pass,” is evident 
from the intimation he was 
still at Ephesus. 

6. wrapayetpdow. “I will stay 
with you through the winter” 
—— “ till the navigation of the 

gean is again open, 80 as 
toenable me to sail for Syria”). 
This intention, of which he 
here expresses some doubt, he 
fulfilled, so far as that, having 
spent the summer in Mace- 
donia, he passed three months 
afterwards in southern Greece 
(Acts, xx. 3.), and did not 
leave it till the spring of the 
following year, as is evident 
from his reaching Jerusalem 
at the feast of Pentecost (Acts, 
xx. 16.). The only change 
was, that he was prevented b 
a Jewish conspiracy from sail- 
ing at once from Corinth, and 
therefore, against his original 
intention, returned to Asia Mi- 
nor through Macedonia (Acts, 
xx. 3.). It might be inferred 
from this passage (od day 7o- 
pevwpas), as from verse 3., 
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that he was uncertain at this 
time whether he should go 
eastward or westward from 
Corinth. Wa tyets. “I remain 
with you, in order that you and 
no other Church may have the 
pleasure of helping me for- 
ward.” He is addressing him- 
self to the same feeling which 


is so often touched in the Se- 


cond Epistle. smporéurtryte. 
This is the received phrase 
for “helping forward on a 
journey or mission.” See 
Acts, xv. 3., xx. 38., xxi. 5.3 
Rom. xv. 24.; 2 Cor. i. 16.; 
3 John, v. 6.; Tit. iii. 13.: 
see Cicéro, Cat. Maj. 18. 

7. a@ptt, t.e. “now, according 
to my present, as distinguished 
from my late, intention.” 

év rrapodw. “ Merely passing 
by Corinth on my way to 
Macedonia.” 

dav 6 xuptos éritpéyrn. Com- 
pare Heb. vi. 3. (gay 6 xvpuos 
éritpérn); 1 Cor. iv. 19.; Jas. 
iv. 15. (€dv 0 KUvpios Jedyjon). 
The former phrase is somewhat 
stronger than the latter, indi- 
cating not merely permission, 
but giving the power to do the 
thing desired. 

8. dripeva 58 dv "Edéow Ews 
ths wevtncoatys. “1 shall stay 
on at Ephesus until the end 
of the spring,” z. e. during the 
closing of the navigation of 


the Acgean. For the reluct- 
ance to make voyages in the 
Mediterranean in the winter 
(as implied here and in verse 6., 
as well as in St. Paul’s actual 
history) compare Horace, Od. 
i. 4, 2., where, “ Trahuntque 
siccas machine carinas,” is 
mentioned as one of the signs 
of spring. 

“ Pentecost” is mentioned 
here, merely asa mark of time, 
without any reference to the 
festival, as 7) vnoreda (the fast) 
in Acts, xxvii. 9. 

This passage may be taken 
as a mark both of the place 
and time of the writing of the 
Epistle. ériyweva certainly im- 
plies that he was now at or 
near Ephesus, and the men- 
tion of Pentecost implies that 
it must have been a short time 
before that season; which, so 
far as it goes, agrees with the 
apparent allusions to Easter, 
in v. 7., xv. 20., xvi. 15. 

9. Jvpa, “opportunity.” Com- 

are 2 Cor. 11. 12., Jupas pros 
avewrypevns év xuply. Col. iv. 3., 
iva 6 KUpwos avottn nw Ivpay 
tod Aoyou. Compare also Acts, 
xiv. 27., jvouEsy trois FOvece 
Svpay miotrews. avegrye later 
Greek for dvepxtat. peyddn 
alludes to the extent of his 
preaching ; évepy7s, to its ef- 
fect ; the former word, includ- 
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ing both the sign and thing 
signified in the metaphor, the 
latter only the thing signified. 
It is worth while to observe 
the two inducements for the 
Apostle to stay, a wide sphere 
and a powerful opposition. 
‘Quod alios terruisset, Pau- 
lum invitat.” (Grotius.) The 
facts alluded to are doubtless, 
on the one hand, the spread 
of Christianity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ephesus, Acts, 
xix. 20. (“So mightily grew 
the word of God and pre- 
vailed ”), and on the other 
hand, the opposition actual and 
imminent of Pagan (Acts, 
xix. 23.) and of Jewish (Acts, 
xix. 33., xx. 29.) enemies. 

10. 12. The third point 
is the explanation of the cha- 
racter and conduct of his two 
friends, Timotheus and Apol- 
los. Timotheus had been sent 
from Ephesus with Erastus 
to Macedonia and Achaia 
(Acts, xix, 22), though from 
this passage (Zay 07) it seems 
that there was some doubt 
whether he would reach Co- 
“rinth. The object of his mis- 
sion was (iv. 17.) to remind 
them of the Apostle’s example 
and teaching, from which they 
were in danger of deviating. 
But St. Paul seems to have 
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feared lest his gentle and ti- 
mid character (both of which . 
are dwelt upon as impedi- 
ments to his usefulness in 
1 Tim. iv. 12.,2 Tim.i. 6., 
ii. 1.) should not command the 
respect due to him. Hence 
this exhortation. He also 
speaks of Timotheus as an 
exact counterpart of himself, 
and as the one of all his compa- 
nions best able to enter into 
his feelings. For this same fact 
see iv. 17.; Phil. ii. 20, 22. 
Prérere iva. For the con- 
struction compare 2 John, 8. 
TO yap s%pyov xupiov, as in 
xy. 58.; Phil. ii. 30. 
apoBws—éy sipyvy, in allu- 
sion to his timid character. 
éy sipnvy=“ incolumis,” safe 
and sound. p49 TUs, K Tr 
Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 12. “ Let 
no one despise thy youth.” 
mpoTréurpare, See verse 6, 
peta tov adedpov. This may 
allude to the companions of 
Timotheus, of whom one (Acts, 
xix. 22.) was Erastus; but 
more probably from the short 
manner of the introduction of 
the phrase, he alludes to the 
same persons as those mentioned 
in the next verse, of whom he 
now proceeds to speak. 
Besides the mission of Timo- 
theus to impress upon the Co- 
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rinthian Church the feelings of 
the Apostle himself, a task for 
which Timotheus by his close 
intimacy with St. Paul, was 
peculiarly fitted, there was 
another later mission despatched 
apparently at the time of his 
writing this Epistle, with the 
view, partly of carrying the 
Epistle and enforcing the ob- 
servance of its contents, partly 
of urging upon the Church 
the necessity of completing 
their contributions before the 
Apostle’s arrival (2 Cor. viii. 6., 
xi. 17.). This mission was 
composed of Titus and two 
other “brethren,” whose names 
are not mentioned ; Titus hav- 
ing been chosen for this, as 
Timotheus for the other, pro- 
bably from his greater energy 
and firmness of character. At 
least such is the general im- 
pression left, of the difference 
between their characters by 
the Epistles respectively ad- 
dressed to each of them. That 
the mission thus described 
in the Second Epistle (2 Cor. 
xii. 18.), is the one to which 
he here alludes, can hardly 
be doubted. The words zrape- 
Kadeoa and tay ddeAhov are 
used in the same emphatic and 
(so to say ) recognised sense, in 
both passages; and that the 
mission then spoken of, was 
previous to his writing that 
Epistle, is clear from the con- 


text, and can therefore be 
referred to no occasion s0 
obviously as that which is here 
described; and these accord- 
ingly are the brethren who 
would, as he expected, find or 
wait for Timotheus at Co- 
rinth, and return with him. 

It would seem, however, 
from this place, that the Apo- 
stle’s original wish had been, 
that the head of this mission 
should have been, not Titus, 
but Apollos. Apollos, as we 
learn from this passage, had 
since his visit to Corinth as 
described in Acts, xviii. 27., 
and as implied in this Epistle 
(111, 6.), returned to Ephesus, 
and there remained with St. 
Paul; and he, both from the 
extraordinary distinction which 
he enjoyed in the opinion of 
his fellow-Christians (1. 12., 
iv. 6.; Acts, xviii. 25.), and 
from his previous acquaint- 
ance with the Church of Co- 
rinth, would have been the 
natural person send it upon 
such a mission. It is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture the reasons 
for his refusing to go. The 
most obvious explanation of 
this refusal to comply with the 
A postle’s request, would be the 
fear lest his presence should 
countenance or encourage the 
faction which called itself by 
his name, and which appa- 
rently was the most powerful 
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at this precise time. It is a 
slight confirmation of the iden- 
tity of this mission with that 
of Titus, that the only later 
occasion on which the name of 
Apollos occurs in the New 
Testament, is in the Epistle 
to Titus (111. 18.), where they 
are spoken of as living to- 
gether. 

13. 14. The connexion of 
this verse with the preceding is 
uncertain. Possibly the men- 
tion of Apollos may have re- 
called the thought of the fac- 
tions, against which he here 
briefly warns them. Rather, 
however, it may be regarded as 
a short summary of the exhor- 
tation which he. conceives that 
both Timotheus and Apollos 
would give them. The words 
are expressive of a combat. 

13. I'pyyopeire. ‘ Be watch- 
ful; ” “‘ Have the eyes of your 
mind and conscience open to all 
that is going on around you. 
The enemy is advancing; the 
last day (see verse 15.) 13 ap- 
proaching ; be on your guard.” 

ornxeté &v TH TioTe. “ Stand 
unshaken in your faith against 
the enemy.” Compare xv. 58., 
“Be ye steadfast, unmovea- 
ble;” and (more exactly) Eph. 
vi. 13. 14., * Stand, therefore, 
having your loins girt about 
with truth.” 2 Cor. 1. 24., “ By 
faith ye stand.” 

avbpiteo Ge, | cal] kparavoicbe. 
The two words occur fre- 


quently together in the LX X., 
and are evidently used as 
forming one phrase, ‘ Nerve 
yourselves for the contest.” 
See Ps. xxx. 25., xxvi. 14.; 
1 Samuel, iv. 9.; 2 Samuel, 
x. 12. 

avopitecOe occurs often in 
classical writers; «patavoicbe 
never. 

xat which occurs in A. D. E. 
Vulg. Syr. Copt. Arab. is 
omitted in B.G.; but proba- 
bly from an attempt to reduce 
the whole sentence to con- 
formity, without perceiving the 
conventional character of the 
phrase. 

14. wdavra tuav gv aydry 
ywéc8w. As the previous 
words set forth the sterner, so 
these set forth the gentler side 
cf Christian duty with an allu- 
sion to the factions and to xiii. 
Chrysostom well says: Aéye 
“Sypnyopette” ws Kxabevdovtwr, 
“ ornKeTs,” @s carEsvoLEevor, 
 avépilecOe Kal xpatatovcbe,” 
@s paraxkevovtwy, “advta dp 
ayatn,” @s craciatovToy. 

15. Here the Epistle would 
properly have ended; but there 
were etill some remarks to be 
made on individuals belonging 
to the Corinthian Church 
itself. There were now pre- 
sent with the Apostle, three 
men who had recently come 
from Corinth, possibly with 
the Ictter of the Corinthian 
Church (vii. 1.). Who they 
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were it is, of course, impossible 
to determine. 

The “ household of Stepha- 
nas,” in verse 15., is evidently 
the same as that mentioned in 
i. 15., from which it appears 
that they were, not only the 
earliest converts of St. Paul at 
Corinth, but amongst the few 
who were baptized with his 
own hands. But whether the 
Stephanas of verse 17., is the 
game as the Stephanas men- 
tioned in verse 15., or whether 
(as implied in the words 1. 15., 
and verse 15., which mention 
the household, apparently in 
contradistinction to the mas- 
ter) he was one of the slaves 
of Stephanas, and had received 
his name from his master, may 
be doubted. The latter sup- 

sition is somewhat confirmed 
by the two remaining names, 
which are certainly more like 
those of slaves than of native 
Greeks. ‘ Fortunatus” occurs 
again in the Epistle of Cle- 
ment, as the name of the 
bearer of that Epistle to the 
Church of Corinth, in com- 
pany with Valerius Bito and 
Claudius Ephebus, apparently 
two Greek freedmen enrolled 
in the Valerian and Claudian 
families. (Clem. Ep. I. ad Cor. 
i. 19.) ‘ Achaicus” was the 
surname of Mummius, as the 
conqueror of Greece, and was 
also the name of a writer on 
ethics, whose date and country 


are alike unknown. In itself it 
would seem to indicate either 
a Greek slave, so called by his 
Roman masters, or an Eastern 
slave, so called from the land 
of his adoption. Whether, 
however, the Apostle is here 
speaking of one or of two 
groups, it is certain that in 
both cases he is speaking of 
Corinthian Christians, to whose 
authority he wishes to enforce 
obedience. The ambiguity of 
the precise subject of the sen- 
tence in some degree affects its 
construction also: iva, in verse. 
16., may depend either on 7ra- 
paxanr® or on oldarte, i.e. either 
(1.) “I exhort you to obey,” 
&c. (comp. mapexddour... iva 
... &vovrat, Matt. xiv.36., and 
the use of vd, for iva, in 
Romaic), or (2.) “you know 
such persons in order to,” 
&c. The first is the best, in 
which case the construction re- 
quires that crapaxado should 
be the principal verb in the 
sentence, and oldate .. . gaurous 
thrown in parenthetically. A 
similar interruption of a similar 
commencement, may be seen 
in Eph. ui. 1., where, how- 
ever, the interruption extends 
through the whole Chapter (iii. 
2—iv. 1.). 

oloate 18 indicative, there be- 
ing no instance of such a form 
in the imperative. 

avrapyn. First fruits of 
the harvest which was to fol- 
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low.” Compare Rom. xvi. 5., 
where Epenetus is in like 
manner called “ the first fruits 
of Asia,” or, according to some 
MSS., “of Achaia.” If the 
latter, then he may have been 
one of the household of Ste- 
phanas. It may be observed, 
that the metaphor is the same 
as that which occurs more than 
once in the Gospels. Matt. 
ix. 37.; John, iv. 35. 38. Pos- 
sibly, in this case it is co- 
loured by the allusion to the 
offering of the first fruits at 
the passover (see on xv. 20.), 
introduced in connexion with 
the thought elsewhere (Rom. 
xv. 16.), expressed that the 
Gentile converts were the 
offering which he presented to 
God. 

15. ’Ayalas, i. e. * Southern 
Greece.” See Introduction to 
the Epistle. ets dtaxoviay tots 
dyiots. This may be merely a 
general expression forthe ser- 
vice which these Corinthian 
Christians rendered to their 
poorer brethren (as Dorcas in 
Acts ix. 36—39.); but viewed 
in connexion with verse l., 
where rovs daylovs is used, as 
here, without any qualification, 
it is more probable that here, as 
there, it refers specifically to 
the contribution for the Chris- 
tians in Judea. 

15. &rakav éavrovs. The 
stress is on davrovs, “ap- 


pointed themselves,” i.e. “of 
their own accord,” in the first 
burst of zeal which followed 
their conversion” (comp. the 
classical quotations in Wet- 
stein). 

16. ta nai tipets siordc- 
onobe. The emphatic tpets 
is in allusion to the play upon 
frafay and tmrotdconobe, and 
the sense is, ** You know the 
zeal with which the houschold 
of Stephanas appointed them- 
selves to their work. I exhort 
you that you, for your part, 
should appoint to yourselves 
the task of obeying them. 

Tots TotovTots, t. e. * Such as 
the household of Stephanas.” 

auvepyourrt. ‘* That works 
with them,” and the force of the 
ovv is, a8 it were, carried on to 
xoTriwvrt, there being no Greek 
compound of ovyxomidw. 

17. xalpw 64. This may be 
viewed, either as introducing a 
new topic, or as resuming the 
previous subject in a different 
manner, according as the three 
men here mentioned are re- 
garded as distinct from, or 
identical with the household 
of Stephanas. The latter on 
the whole seems the more pro- 
bable, from the conclusion émrc- 
yvwoxere ovv TOUS ToLOvTOUs in 
verse 18., which seems like a 
repetition and final summing 
up of verse 16., and it is quite 
after St. Paul’s custom, to 
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bring out a point in which he 
is deeply interested, a second 
time. apovoia, “ arrival.” 

From this verse it may be 
inferred that Stephanas, For- 
tunatus, and Achaicus, were 
now at Ephesus; nor is there 
any proof that they carried 
back this First Epistle which, 
as is implied in verse 12., was 
probably sent by Titus. 

TO tuérepoy voTépnua avtol 
averAnpwoav. ‘ They in their 
own persons supplied the void 
occasioned by your absence 
from me.” Compare Philipp. 
ii. 30. 

18. dvéravoay yap TO epov 
mvevpua nal To voy. “For 
they refreshed, reinvigorated 
my spirit, and by a necessary 
consequence of our sympathy, 
yours also.” It is a concise 
expression of the same consci- 
ousness of identity of feelings 
and interests, which expresses 
itself so strongly in 2 Cor. i. 
3—7. For the expression 
compare avamrérravrat To mved~ 
pa avrov (2. e. of Titus), 2 
Cor. vii. 13. 

errvyVwWOKETE. ‘“ Acknow- 
ledge:” ‘ Recognise as your 
guides; ” like esdévac,in 1 Thess. 
v. 12., and yuyvwonw (as dis- 
tinguished from ériorapaz) in 
Acts, xix. 15. (or from oiéas), 
in John, xxi. 15. 


19—21. Lastly, in this, as 
in the Epistles to the Romans, 
Philippians, and Colossians, 
come the salutations and the be- 
nediction. The salutations are 
threefold: (1.) Those from the 
Churches of Asia (é«xAnolat 
ths Acias). Here asin xvi. 1., 
the plural is properly used to 
denote the Christian congrega- 
tions in the several cities of 
proconsular Asia, of which 
the chief are those seven enu- 
merated in the Apocalypse; 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea, all situated within 
the limits of the Roman pro- 
vince, called ‘‘ Asia,” as being 
the first part of that continent 
which came into the possession 
of Rome through the bequest 
of Attalus, king of Pergamus. 
From this passage as well as 
from Rev. 1, ii. in.; Col. iv. 1 
6., it would seem that they 
were all, more or less, connect- 
ed with each other in the same 
circle of Christian brother- 
hood. 

(2.) The salutation from the 
congregation which assembled 
in the house of Aquila and 
Priscilla, Aquila was (like his 
famous namesake, the transla- 
tor of the Old Testament), a 
Jew, from Pontus, who had 
taken up his residenee in 
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Rome (Acts, xviii. 2.). His 
wife is mentioned so promi- 
nently wherever her husband’s 
name occurs, in three instances 
(Acts, xviii. 18. 26.; Rom. 
xvi. 2.) preceding it, that it is 
plain that she was distinctly 
known, not merely in con- 
nexion with him but on her 
own account also. She is called 
Prisca in the Epistles (here 
and Rom. xvi. 1.), and Pris- 
cilla in the Acts (xviii. 2. 18. 
26.); a Roman name which 
, May indicate what seems im- 
plied in Acts, xviii. 2., that 
she was not of Pontic birth. In 
Martial, Suetonius, and Taci- 
tus, “ Livia” and ‘ Livilla,” 
« Drusa” and “ Drusilla,” are 
used for the same person (see 
Wetstein on Romans, xvi.). 
They had been driven from 
Rome by the Edict of the Em- 
peror Claudius, and settled in 
Corinth, where they fell in with 
St. Paul, and received him in 
their house during the whole 
of his first residence there 
(Acts, xviii. 3.). Subsequently 
they had accompanied him 
from thence to Ephesus, and 
there remained whilst he went 
on to Jerusalem, and till he 
returned (Acts, xviii. 18. 26.). 
Hence resulted the connexion 
with the Corintian Church, 
implied in this salutation, and 
their presence at Ephesus, at 
the date of the composition of 
this Epistle. The expression 
‘* the Church in their house ” 


(7H nar’ olxov avtayv éxxdrnaola), 
which is repeated in connexion 
with their names in Rom. xvi. 
2., implies a congregation dis- 
tinct from that of the native 
Ephesians, probably of foreign 
settlers like themselves, such 
as had naturally brought them 
into connexion with Paul at 
Corinth, and subsequently 
with Apollos at Ephesus (both 
strangers in the respective 
cities where the meeting was 
effected Acts, xviii. 2. 26.). 
The greater earnestness and 
devotion expressed in their 
greeting (év xupip 7roAAd, “a 
full Christian greeting”) would 
be naturally occasioned by 
their intimacy with the Corin- 
thian Church. 

(3.) The salutation of “all 
the brethren.” Who is here 
meant, was clear to the Corin- 
thians, but obscure to us. It 
may be: either the Christians 
of Ephesus; or the brethren 
spoken of in verses 11, 12., or 
a general summing up of all the 
Christians within reach of his 
communication, as in Rom. 
xvi. 16.5 2 Cor. xiii. 12. The 
injunction to salute each other 
with a sacred kiss is repeated 
in Rom. xvi. 16.; 2 Cor. xiii. 
12.; 1 Thess. v. 27.; and 
has therefore no special con- 
nexion with the Apostle’s de- 
sire for the restoration of con- 
cord between the Corinthian 
factions. It was the common 
form of affectionate Eastern 
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salutation, transferred to the 
forms of Christian society, 
and hence the epithet of ayio 
“holy.” The practice con- 
tinued in Christian assemblies, 
chiefly at the time of the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. It 
is first described by Justin 
{Apol. i. 65.). In the regula- 
tions to prevent disorders are 
laid down in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, viii. 11., and the 
Canons of Laodicea (Can. 
19.), which enjoin that before 
the Communion, the clergy 
are to kiss the bishop, the men 
amongst the laity each other, 
and so the women. On Good 
Friday it was omitted, in com- 
memoration of the kiss of Ju- 
das. Down to the fifth cen- 
tury (Augustin. contra Pelag. 
iv. c. 8.) it was given after 
Baptism, and was afterwards 
superseded by the salutation 
“< Peace be with thee.” It was 
technically called 7 stpnvn ‘the 
Peace,” Conc. Laod. Can. 19. 

It is still continued in the 
worship of the Coptic Church. 
Every member of the congre- 

tion there kisses, and is kissed 
Ey the priest. In the Western 
Church it was finally laid aside 
in the thirteenth century. 

21. He winds up the saluta- 
tions with his own farewell 
written (not like the rest of the 
letter by an amanuensis, but) 
by his own hand. The ex- 
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ression occurs besides in 2 
hess. 111, 17.; Col. iv. 18.3 in 
the former passage, with the 
addition “ which is a sign in 
every Epistle.” This might 
seem to imply that he always 
added this mark of his own 
handwriting at the end of each 
Epistle to guarantee its ge- 
nuineness. As, however, the 
phrase occurs nowhere else, 
and as Rom. xvi. 22. (I, 
Tertius, salute you”), seems 
to imply that in that instance 
the whole Epistle, even down 
to the very last words, was . 
written by the amanuensis, 
this attestation was probably 
confined to such Epistles as 
especially needed it from being 
addressed to Churches who 
questioned his authority, or 
amongst whom (as in the case 
of Thessalonica, 2 Thess. ii. 
2.) doubts had arisen as to 
the genuineness of his com- 
munications. Accordingly in 
the two instances in which his 
authority was most violently 
assailed, Corinth at the time 
of the Second Epistle, and 
Galatia, the Epistles to those 
Churches were apparently writ- 
ten, not merely in the con- 
clusion, but the former in 
great part,(2 Cor. x.—xiii. see 
2 Cor. x. 1.), and the latter 
throughout (Gal. vi. 11.) by 
his own hand. For other rea- 
sons the same is the case with 
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the Epistle to Philemon (Phi- 
lem. 19). | 

The amanuensis of this Epi- 
stle was probably Sosthenes 
(see i.1.). Although it is not 
expressly stated, yet it seems 
probable that the whole of the 
rest of the conclusion was like 
the closing salutation, in the 
Aposle’s own handwriting, 
which would account for the 
greater solemnity and abrupt- 
ness of the sentences. 

22. ef tis ov pirst TOV KU- 
psov. This peculiarity in the 
use of duAciv for aya7rav, (com- 
pare especially Eph. vi. 24 ), 
is occasioned probably by the 
fact that ov dir? is taken as 
one word, a milder expression 
for pucet, like ove eyxparevov- 
rat in vii. 9. for dxparevovras ; 
and for this purpose ov uz? 
was more natural than ovx 
dyare. 

ava$cya is * accursed,” as 
in xi. 2.; Rom. ix. 3.; Gal. 
i 8.; Matt. xiv. 71.3; corre- 
sponding to the Latin “ sacer,” 
and to the Hebrew “ cherem.” 

‘© Maran-atha,” is a Syriac 
formula in Greek characters, 
signifying ‘ The Lord has 
come, or “the Lord will come.” 
The word ‘ Maran” is the 
longer form of “ Mar,” the 
Chaldee (or later Hebrew) 
word for ** Lord,” and used as 
such in Dan. ii. 47., iv. 19. 24., 
y. 23., familiar also in modern 
times as the title of ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries in the Syrian 


Church, and as the origin of 
the name of ‘ Maronite.” 
“ atha,” (ANN), is frequently 
used in the poetical books of 
the Old Testament for ‘‘comes,” 
and so also in Chaldee. (Dan. 
iii. 2., vil. 22.; Ezra, iv. 12., 
v. 3.). 

There can be little doubt 
that the whole phrase is intro- 
duced and preserved in the 
original language, in order to 
give greater force to the pre- 
vious curse ; as in like manner 
the Syriac “ Abba” is pre- 
served in Rom. viii. 15., Gal. 
vy. 6.; and Hebrew words, such 
as Abaddon, Armageddon, 
are retained in the Apoca- 
lypse. “Amen” insome MSS. 
at the end of verse 22. would 
seem to follow the dlessing in 
verses 23. 24., as Maran atha 
follows the curse in verse 22., 
But the precise meaning of this 
Syriac phrase is ambiguous. 
If it means ‘The Lord has 
come,” then the connexion is, 
‘* The curse will remain, for 
the Lord has come, who will 
take vengeance on one who 
rejects him.” This is the 
meaning affixed to the words 
in the story which accounts 
for the origin of the name 
‘* Maronite,” by a tradition 
that the Jews in their ex- 
pectation of a Messiah, were 
constantly saying ‘* Maran” 
(* Lord),” to which the Chris- 
tians answered ‘“ Maran atha,’’ 
i. e., “ Why do you expect the 
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Lord? He ts come,” and hence 
the name ‘‘ Maronite” as a 
plied to Jews, and especially 
Spanish Jews and Moors, who 
confessed ‘ Maran,” but not 
‘‘Maran atha,” (see Estius). 
If it means “The Lord will 
come,” then the connexion will 
be, ‘* This is the curse, and be- 
ware how you incur it, for the 
Lord is at hand.” Compare 7 
support of this view) a simi 
abruptness of introduction in 
Phil. iv. 5. “The Lord is at 
hand.” , 

The singularity of the ex- 
pression would be mitigated, if 
there were any proof (which 
there is not) of any such phrase 
having been used in the Jewish 
liturgies, 

The word “anathema” oc- 
curs frequently in later eccle- 
siastical censures; the words 


Maran atha never. See Bing- 
ham. Ant. xvi. 11. § 16): 

It is, however not ‘impro- 
bable that it may contain 
a reference to Malachi, iii. 1., 
iv. 24,: * The Zord shall come. 
He shall come ;” * Lest I come 
and smite the earth with a 
curse ;” (see Hengstenberg, in 
Christolog ri) although it must 
be ackowi ged that in neither 
place is ‘‘ Maran,” or “ atha,” 
the word employed. 

23. 7 yapts. “the favour or 
goodness.” See on 2 Cor. xiii. 

24, % ayatrn, 2. e. Forte. 

The subscription, which is 
contained in no ancient MSS., 
is manifestly incorrect being a 
false inference from depyopar 
in xvi. 5. From xvi. 8. it) 
is certain that the Epistle was 
written, not from Philippi, but 
from Ephesus. 
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PARAPHRASE XVI. 1—24.—“ There are still some prac- 
tical remarks to be made in conclusion : 

“J. Remember to have the money for the poor 
Christians in Judea ready when I come ; and the best 
way of having it ready is that which I formerly sug- 
gested to the congregations in the cities of Galatia, 
namely, that every one should on every Sunday lay by 
something privately ; and then, when I arrive, it shall 
either be sent by your approved messengers, or taken 
by myself to Jerusalem, according as it may seem 
deserving of one or the other mode of transmission. 

“TI. I wish to announce to you that I have changed 
my plan. Instead of coming to you on my way to 
Macedonia, I shall come to you after I have been in 
Macedonia, and remain with you, not as [ had formerly 
intended, on a transient visit, but for a long time, pro- 
bably through the winter. Meantime, I shall remain at 
Ephesus till the beginning of summer ; for I have great 
opportunities to use and powerful obstacles to sur- 
mount. 

“II. Timotheus will probably not have reached you 
so soon as this Epistle; but, whenever he does come, 
encourage and re-assure his timidity and his youth ; 
remember that he is a true representative of myself, and 
send him on to meet me; for I expect him to return 
with the Christians who bear this letter. 

“TV. Apollos would have been the natural person to 
have accompanied them, and I earnestly entreated him 
to do so; but he steadily refused ; though he will come, 
when the cause for his present refusal 1s removed 

“© In conclusion, remember how great a conflict you 
have to carry on. Be on the alert, stand fast in your 
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faith, nerve yourselves for the battle; and, at the same 
time, let all be done in the spirit of Christian love. 

“'V. I have yet a few words to add. Youknow the 
slaves and family of Stephanas ; how they were my first 
converts in Greece, and how they made it their business 
to serve the poorer Christians. Be it your business to 
obey them and all like them. And you know how I 
rejoice in the arrival and presence of Stephanas, Fortu- 
natus, and Achaicus; how they fill up the void of your 
absence ; how they lighten the load, both of my spirit and 
of yours, by communicating your thoughts to me, and 
mine to you. Such are the characters that you ought to 
recognise and esteem. 

“VI. Receive the salutations of the congregations in 
the cities of Proconsular Asia. Receive the salutations 
of the congregation of foreign settlers, which meets in the 
house of your former friends, Aquila and Prisca. Re- 
ceive the salutations of all the Christians in this place. 
Salute each other by the sacred kiss of Christian brother- 
hood. Receive my own salutation in my own hand- 
writing. 

“VII. In conclusion, may he who turns away from 
our Lord without love be doomed to the curse whtch 1s 
His proper judgment. Maran atha. - May the good- 
ness and the blessing of our Lord be with you. My 
Christian love is with you all. Amen.” 
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